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THE  FURNACE  OF  IRON 


CHAPTER  I 

Evelyn  Moresby  and  Agnes  Lumsden  had  first  met, 
silent,  round-eyed  children  in  white  pinafores,  at  a 
kindergarten.  They  had  gone  on  to  the  same  school 
and  thence  to  a  musical  college  where  both  worked 
far  harder  than  there  was  any  necessity  for  them 
to  do,  as  neither  really  needed  for  professional  pur- 
poses the  thorough  training  she  was  acquiring.  Their 
famiUes  were  in  good  circumstances  and  had  been 
drawn  together  by  the  affection  between  the  two 
girls.  Agnes  and  Evelyn  exchanged  daily  confi- 
dences under  the  trees  in  the  pretty  square  which 
fronted  both  houses,  and  called  for  each  other  when 
their  hours  coincided  to  go  to  work  at  the  great  red- 
brick college  clanging  with  the  din  of  music,  down 
the  ordered  London  streets  two  miles  away.  The 
girls,  young,  enthusiastic,  sensitive  and  full  of  ar- 
tistic aspiration,  lived  through  the  spring  of  their 
days  to  the  rhythm  of  fine  music.  Mr.  Lumsden 
looked  across  his  breakfast-table  at  his  bright  daughter 
and  her  happy,  contented  mother,  and  when  he  set 
out  on  his  daily  walk  for  exercise  to  his  office  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  he  often  carried  with  him  a  pleasant 
picture  of  them  in  his  mind's  eye.  Sometimes,  too, 
he  thought   of  Evel}^!   Moresby,   erratic,   dreaming, 
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moody  now  and  then  and  almost  sullen,  but  with 
eyes  honest  and  steady  as  his  own  daughter's. 

Possibly  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived  was 
not  altogether  healthy  for  a  growing  girl.  Her  aunts, 
in  whose  flat  she  had  had  a  place  since  she  was 
orphaned  at  an  early  age,  were  deeply  interested  in 
Missions  to  far  countries.  Temporal  subjects  of 
current  interest  had  no  place  in  this  household.  News- 
papers of  secular  origin  were  never  received  here,  so 
what  news  of  the  outside  world  Evelyn  ever  learned 
till  she  went  to  the  college,  was  gleaned  from  the 
papers  she  occasionally  picked  up  at  the  Lumsdens', 
or  gathered  vaguely  from  the  ecclesiastical  journals 
which  bemoaned  or  lauded  this  or  that  state  of  affairs 
in  so  far  as  it  hindered  or  furthered  the  aims  of  the 
writers.  Evelyn  usually  saw  only  the  posters  in  the 
streets.  So  her  views  of  hfe  were  a  curious  jumble 
of  the  theatrical,  the  sane  (her  own)  and  the  limited, 
stereotyped  religious. 

The  college  was  a  very  useful  influence  upon  her 
life.  There  for  the  first  time  she  met  young  men  of 
her  own  age,  measured  herself  beside  them  working 
for  a  common  cause,  and  found  some  her  superiors, 
others  her  inferiors,  and  learnt  to  regard  them  with- 
out that  suspicious  awe  which  almost  invariably 
lives  secret  but  rooted  in  the  religious  female  mind 
regarding  all  things  masculine.  But  there  were  many 
things  also  there  that  Evelyn  did  not  learn — the 
difference  between  creeping  evil  intent  under  fair 
words  and  the  careless  offending  speech  of  thought- 
lessness. However,  no  evil  came  her  way.  Her 
aunts  thought  it  did,  the  first  evening  that,  greatly 
daring,  she  bought  for  a  halfpenny  at  the  under- 
ground railway  station  on  her  way  home  a  pink  even- 
ing paper  with  the  latest  cricket  scores  in  it. 
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When  she  unfolded  it  after  dinner  in  the  tasteful 
drawing-room  (for  though  her  aunts  martyred  their 
intelligence,  fortunately  for  their  hard-working  niece 
they  had  never  thought  of  stinting  the  body)  she 
was  quite  prepared  for  her  Aunt  Julia's  dry  voice  : 

"  Pray,  what  is  that  gay-looking  publication,  niece  ? 
I  have  not  seen  you  with  one  like  it  before,  I  think  ?  " 

The  girl  passed  it  over.  "  I  like  cricket.  I  went 
with  Agnes  to  Lord's  this  afternoon." 

Her  younger  aunt  looked  up  from  the  red  flannel 
petticoat  she  was  making  for  the  coming  wintry 
months  of  trial  in  the  slums.  "  Games  are  waste  of 
time.     I  never  played  them." 

Eveljm  was  used  to  keeping  silence,  young  as  she 
was,  under  great  provocation  to  retort. 

"  I  don't  know  that  this  college  is  a  good  field  for 
you,  niece,"  remarked  the  elder  lady,  handing  back 
the  flimsy  sheets.  "  It  seems  to  sow  varied  seed, 
and  the  harvest,  I  suppose,  will  show  tares  as  well 
as  wheat.     We  shall  have  you  smoking  soon." 

"  I — I  have  smoked,"  ventured  the  girl,  "  once  or 
twice.  I  rather  liked  it."  More  boldly,  under  the 
spectacled  gaze  now  turned  upon  her — "  I  don't  see 
any  harm  in  it.  As  for  the  college.  Aunt  Julia,  you 
know  I  mean  to  go  on  till  I  get  my  degree,  if  it  takes 
twenty  years  !     So  does  Agnes." 

"  Talk,  all  talk,"  replied  the  elder  lady  with  an  air 
of  finality.  "  Oh,  you  will  get  your  degree,  I  dare- 
say ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  You  have  such 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  your  music.  You  think  it  has 
power  to  drive  the  world — now.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  care  about  no  tune.  By  the 
way,  this  is  Saturday  night.  You  are  evidently  not 
thinking  of  choir-practice  !  " 

Evel5m  had  consented,  as  a  measure  of  conciliation 
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to  her  aunts'  prejudices,  to  sing  in  their  church  choir. 
"  No,  I  needn't,  I  thought,"  she  answered.  "  I  can  sing 
my  share  to-morrow  at  sight."  She  said  this,  knowing, 
however,  that  it  was  as  Greek  to  her  hearers.  They 
could  not  grasp  that  all  music,  church  and  secular, 
follows  definite  rules  of  form,  and  Evelyn,  versed  in 
them  all  as  she  was,  need  not  labour  as  did  the  untaught 
choristers.  At  sight  of  the  printed  notes  upon  the 
page,  hymn  tune  or  Kyrie  Eleison  sprang  full-formed 
to  her  mental  ear. 

Then  she  settled  down  to  write  contrapuntal  har- 
monies, a  canon  and  fugue,  that  had  been  set  for  her 
class's  task  that  week,  and  was  soon  so  immersed 
that  she  never  even  heard  the  advent  of  noisy  little 
Maud  with  the  letters  of  the  ten  o'clock  post. 

"  Is  this  a  work  specially  sent  to  our  hand  ?  "  was 
the  first  speech  in  reverent  tones  that  pierced,  stayed 
and  eventually  stilled  the  revolving  threads  of  theme, 
counter- theme  and  first,  second  and  third  subjects 
in  Evelyn's  busy  brain. 

It  seemed  likely,  assented  the  other  sister  in  a  hushed 
voice.  What  an  opportunity,  one  that  they  had 
often  prayed  for,  to  practice  and  put  to  the  proof  the 
fiery  eloquence  with  which  both  ladies  believed  them- 
selves gifted  ! 

And  then  one  of  them  read  aloud  the  communi- 
cation that  caused  such  exaltation,  and  Evelyn,  the 
threads  of  her  melodies  broken  like  a  web  in  the  making, 
listened  perforce.  The  letter  came  from  Egypt,  from 
a  distant  cousin  who  was  an  official  there  of  unknown 
position  or  capacity,  but  regarded  by  these  two  ladies 
as  something  like  a  nabob  of  the  long  past  times  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

"  How  far  this  letter  has  travelled !  "  said  Aunt  Julia. 
"  All  the  way  from  the  mysterious,  pagan  Orient !  " 
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"  I  wonder  what  the  young  man  will  be  like  ?  " 
mused  Aunt  Esther,  who  prided  herself  on  the  prac- 
tical outlook  she  took  of  Life.  She  was  thinking 
as  she  cut  out  her  flannel  petticoats  that  through 
the  efforts  of  this  prospective  convert  she  and  her 
sister  might  alone  enjoy  the  uplifting  triumph  of  all 
mighty  Islam's  overthrow. 

George  Carlyon  wrote  apprising  them  of  a  young 
Egyptian's  arrival  in  London  to  study  various  branches 
of  exact  science  in  order  in  due  time  to  instruct  his 
brethren.  "He  is  a  presentable  young  fellow  and 
well-connected.  Be  kind  to  him,  as  he  is  a  total 
stranger  to  the  roaring  metropolis,  and  you  may 
teach  him  a  little  that  he  doesn't  know  yet  and  keep 
him  out  of  trouble.  His  people  hold  me  responsible 
for  his  reception  and  I  dare  not  disappoint  them. 
He  is,  I  believe,  very  clever  when  he  chooses  to  work. 
His  religion  is  already  yielding  to  the  blandishments 
of  education,  I  fancy,  and  he  may  end  by  turning 
Christian.  Do  you  feel  incUned  to  try  your  hand 
on  him  ?  Whatever  happens  he  is  well  worth  the 
trouble.  His  course  is  for  two  years.  I  have  given 
him  an  introduction  to  you  which  he  will  soon  present 
in  person.  Try  conversion  if  you  like,  but  at  any 
rate  be  kind  to  him." 

A  week  before,  seated  in  the  writing-room  at  the 
Cairo  Club,  he  had  said  to  himself  as  he  sealed  the 
envelope  : 

"  That  ought  to  fetch  them.  It'll  make  no  dif- 
ference to  him,  of  course.  But  still.  .  .  .  No  matter 
what  he  does  they'll  swallow  it  all  now." 

Then  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  they  might 
tell  Abdul  Mahabbi  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts 
that  he  had  advised  them  to  convert  him,  which 
would   never  do.    So  he   broke   open  the  envelope 
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and  added  a  postscript  to  that  effect.  Then  he 
re-sealed  the  letter  and  descending  the  steps  to  the 
outer  air  dropped  it  into  the  post-box  that  hung  on 
the  Club  wall,  and  went  his  way  home  through  the 
darkening  twilight  with  the  bats  and  the  stars  over- 
head and  the  irregular  house-tops  silhouetted  against 
the  fading  fires  of  the  sunset  glow.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  how  his  more  distant  young  cousin  Evelyn 
might  look  upon  this  child  of  the  East. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  will  be  like  ?  "  was  Evelyn's 
thought  also,  but  unlike  her  aunt  she  did  not  speak 
it.  The  young  man's  appearance  upon  her  horizon 
had  a  far  more  personal  and  intimate  application 
than  to  the  elder  ladies,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he 
was  young  like  herself.  She  had  never  spoken  with 
anyone  of  different  complexion,  scarcely  even  to  a 
European  of  another  race.  The  foreign  professors  at 
the  college  were  regarded  by  most  of  the  students  as 
part  children  to  be  tolerantly  humoured  and  part 
alien  beings  whose  outlook  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand. Travel,  further  than  to  Brittany  and  such 
excursions,  had  been  denied  her,  so  she  had  no  idea  of 
the  teeming  East,  which  is  in  some  ways  so  much 
more  lethargic  and  in  others  so  much  more  energetic 
than  the  West.  Her  aunts'  idea  of  it  was  an  arid 
waste  under  a  burning  sun  interspersed  with  mission 
camps  where  the  heathen  crowded  round  in  the  parched 
stillness,  having  come  from  heaven  knew  where,  with- 
out vocation,  and  clad  in  nothing  or  very  little,  to 
listen  to  bearded  patriarchal  preachers  who  garnered 
in  souls  as  harvesters  cut  grain.  Practical  points 
such  as  language  and  previous  religious  conviction 
were  dismissed  as  minor  considerations.  Perhaps  the 
Misses  Moresby  thought  that  the  speech  of  the  soul 
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carried  clear  and  ringing  through  whatever  medium 
was  used.  That  the  missions  were  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  squalid,  squirming  Eastern  life  and  won 
even  a  hearing  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty  among 
the  din  of  bazars  and  the  counter-attractions  of 
processions  was  beyond  their  wildest  imagining. 

"  What  is  an  omdeh  ?  "  was  a  point  they  soon 
mooted.  It  must  be  something  of  note  or  George 
Carlyon  would  not  have  mentioned  it.  Carlyon  had 
done  so  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  intending  to  play 
upon  them,  which  was  his  reason  for  giving  no  ex- 
planation of  the  term.  He  correctly  believed  they 
would  exaggerate  its  importance.  They  mentally 
gifted  Abdul  Mahabbi  with  the  title  of  "  prince," 
the  romance  of  loneUness  in  an  alien  land,  and  last 
and  least,  for  these  ladies  had,  to  do  them  justice,  no 
worldly  guile,  they  credited  him  with  untold  wealth. 

There  was  no  one  to  inform  them  that  an  omdeh 
is  only  the  most  important  personage  in  a  village 
which  therefore  elects  him  to  be  its  mayor,  and  his 
office  is  not  hereditary ;  nor  was  Mahabbi  senior 
possessed  of  great  riches.  Young  Abdul's  views 
might  some  day  carry  the  weight  his  father's  counsels 
did  among  his  fellow  omdehs,  but  not  yet.  At  present 
the  young  man  aspired  to  a  post  in  the  Government, 
which  under  existing  circumstances  he  considered 
himself  pretty  sure  to  get.  He  aspired  also  to  one 
other  thing,  not  so  easy  to  secure. 

"  When  will  he  come  ?  "  was  the  next  point  for 
settlement.  The  letter  mentioned  when  the  term 
began  at  the  university  where  he  was  enrolled  a  stu- 
dent, a  date  already  past,  but  gave  no  address. 

"  Don't  you  think  it'll  be  to-morrow  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Esther  hopefully. 

The  early  autumn  days  passed  and  he  did  not  come. 
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For  a  week  there  were  hot  scones  as  well  as  buttered 
toast  for  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  but  they  were 
toasted  to  no  purpose — for  him,  at  least. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is  coming,"  said  Evelyn  cheer- 
fully, one  evening  on  her  return  from  college.  So, 
with  a  tinge  of  regret  colouring  for  a  moment  her 
indifference,  she  settled  down  in  the  empty  drawing- 
room  to  the  piano  to  play  for  her  own  enjoyment  a 
Chopin  Ballade.  The  dreamy,  exotic,  sometimes  fren- 
zied music  poured  out  of  the  instrument,  without 
apparent  effort  on  her  part. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Maud  ushered  in  a 
swarthy,  well-built  stranger,  Evelyn's  only  feeling 
was  annoyance  at  being  interrupted.  The  girl  could 
just  as  well  have  kept  him  waiting  outside  till  the 
Ballade  was  finished.  It  would  have  been  only  a 
minute  or  two. 

So  she  rose  from  the  music-stool  with  no  very  good 
grace  and  came  forward  to  greet  the  newcomer.  For 
the  moment  she  was  alone ;  her  aunts  seldom  stayed 
in  the  drawing-room  after  tea.  Their  sociable  time 
was  after  dinner. 

"  You  must  be  Mr.  Mahabbi,"  said  she,  wishing  to 
disengage  her  hand  a  moment  before  he  let  it  go, 
bowing  over  it  in  a  slightly  foreign,  courteous  way 
that  gave  her  a  momentary  panic  lest  he  should  kiss 
it.  Also,  his  hand  was  colder  than  her  own  and  a 
trifle  moist.  "  Froggy,"  she  called  it  later,  in  report- 
ing the  incident  to  Agnes. 

As  he  straightened  himself  smiling,  he  raised  his 
dark  eyes  to  hers.  She  found  them  fine  eyes,  very 
steady,  very  bright  and  very  smiling.  There  was  some- 
thing watchful  in  them  too.    The  whites  were  bluish. 

"  Please  sit  down,"  she  said,  making  for  the  bell. 
"  You  will  have  some  tea,  won't  you  ?  " 
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He  refused,  smiling,  and  seated  himself  on  the  sofa. 
It  was  most  like  a  divan  of  anything  in  the  room. 
"  But  if  I  may  smoke  ?  "  in  perfect  English,  though 
with  an  intonation  strange  to  her  ear.  The  words, 
too,  came  with  a  somewhat  hurried,  clipped  rush. 

"  My  aunts  will  be  here  soon.  The  maid  wiU  tell 
them  you  are  here,  or  shall  I  go  ?  " 

"  No,  do  not  go  away.  They  will  come,"  he  replied 
calmly,  lighting  a  cigarette  and  taking  her  permission 
for  granted.  In  all  households  where  he  went  every- 
one smoked  as  a  matter  of  course,  servants  and  all. 
The  thought  rapidly  crossed  her  mind — ^what  would 
her  aunts  say  ?  But  for  the  moment  it  did  not  matter. 
Here  he  was,  and  smoking  the  most  aromatic  and 
fragrant  cigarette  !  Its  scent  made  her  long  for  one 
too.     But  he  was  speaking. 

"  You  were  playing  when  I  came  in,  and  were  not 
very  pleased  to  be  interrupted,  was  it  not  so  ?  Please 
continue.     I  like  music." 

She  needed  no  further  encouragement.  At  once 
she  went  to  the  piano  and  recommenced  the  Ballade. 
It  was  curious  that  until  she  was  half  way  through  it 
the  sphinx-like  figure  seated  on  the  sofa  made  no 
impression  upon  her  consciousness  at  all.  The  dream- 
world of  music  possessed  her  soul,  but  gradually  it 
faded,  and  her  thoughts  were  driven  from  the  music 
until  nothing  was  in  her  mind  but  the  consciousness 
of  Mahabbi's  presence.  He  seemed  to  fiU  the  room 
to  the  point  of  almost  physical  discomfort  to  herself, 
and  she  resented  the  indignity  of  the  pressure.  Sud- 
denly she  broke  off  and  rose. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  ?  "  he  asked  below  wreaths  of 
curling  smoke,  through  which  she  saw  the  watchful 
dark  eyes. 

"  Oh,    I    am   not    in    the    mood,"     she    returned 
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restlessly,  closed  the  piano  with  a  movement  no  less 
definite  than  her  expression  and  came  forward  to 
seek  a  chair.     He  did  not  rise  to  find  her  one. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  rejoined  he  quietly  in  his  voice  that 
had  an  unnameable  twang  like  a  bitter  touch  in  an 
otherwise  agreeable  melange.     "It  is  very  fine." 

That  quiet  appreciation  was  worth  much  more  to 
her  than  any  enthusiasm.  She  did  not  know  it  was 
said  because  he  had  taken  her  measure,  and  judged 
it  would  please  her. 

Then  her  aunts  came  in,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
vmtil  he  had  been  given  tea,  which  he  disliked  and 
accepted  with  charming  grace. 

"  You  are  a  bad  hostess,  Evelyn  !  "  remarked  Aunt 
Julia  with  composed  censure.  "  See,  he  wanted  it, 
and  you  only  played  to  him.     We  heard  you." 

"  Ah,  that  was  because  I  asked  Miss — Miss  Moresby 
to  make  music  for  me.  I  do  not  really  need  this  tea 
though  it  is  very  pleasant.  I  would  not  die  for  want 
of  it,  you  know  !  "  with  a  slight  ripple  of  low  laughter. 
"  May  I  offer  you  cigarettes,  ladies  ?  No  ?  Ah, 
perhaps  you  do  not  like  the  taste.  So — Miss  Moresby, 
you  will  try  one  ?  You  will  find  it  good.  I  brought 
them  from  Cairo  with  me." 

To  her  aunts'  silent  disapproval  and  Abdul's  amuse- 
ment behind  his  sweetly  grave  exterior,  Evel}^  took 
one  from  the  snake-skin  case  he  extended.  He  read 
all  three  like  open  books. 

"  We  had  Mr.  Carlyon's  letter  about  you  some 
time  ago,"  said  Aunt  Julia. 

The  young  man  was  instantly  aware  she  required  an 
explanation  why  he  had  dallied  so  long,  and  furnished 
one  forthwith,  though  it  bore  smaU  resemblance  to 
the  purpose  that  had  really  determined  his  delay.  A 
past  master  in  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  himself 
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he  had  waited  until  they  must  have  wondered  about 
him  a  good  deal.  Having  whetted  their  interest  and 
curiosity,  he  then  turned  up  to  reap  the  benefit.  His 
tactics  met  their  reward,  in  the  two  elder  ladies.  Of 
the  yoimger  he  was  not  so  sure.  Not  long  after  her 
aunts'  arrival  Evelyn  threw  her  cigarette  into  the  fire 
with  a  word  of  apology,  though  secretly  glad  to  be 
rid  of  it — it  was  stronger  than  any  she  had  ever  yet 
tried,  and  had  some  queer,  exciting  quaUty  about 
it — and  gathered  up  a  sheaf  of  manuscript  music 
sheets. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Esther. 

There  was  a  trio  in  four  parts  that  had  to  be  written 
before  the  week  was  up.  "  If  I  don't  start  on  it  soon 
there'll  be  a  rush  later,"  said  the  girl.  "  You'll  forgive 
me,  I  know,  Mr,  Mahabbi.  You  appreciate  music, 
don't  you  ?  " 

The  young  fellow  looked  meditatively  at  the  door 
she  closed  after  her  and  a  small  smile  turned  up  the 
comers  of  his  delicate,  full  lips.  His  face  at  that 
moment  bore  great  resemblance  to  those  in  granite  of 
the  Rameses  of  old ;  all  their  mocking,  tolerant,  but 
adamant  determination  was  there,  but  the  Misses 
Moresby  had  never  seen  those  ancient  statues. 

"  You  must  forgive  her,"  apologised  Miss  JuHa. 
"  She  doesn't  mean  to  be  rude.     She  is  only  a  child." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  mind  !  "  came  the  soft,  rather  purring 
voice.  "  She  is  much  occupied  with  her  music.  It 
will  not  hurt  her.  She  will  soon  learn  other 
things." 

When  he  went  away,  leaving  a  very  suave,  plastic 
impression  behind  him,  Abdul  Effendi  Mahabbi  was 
well  pleased.  He  had  been  cordially  pressed  to  come 
again. 

B 


CHAPTER  II 

Very  enthusiastic  was  Miss  Julia's  letter  to  her  cousin 
George  Carlyon,  on  the  subject  of  this  stranger  he  had 
sent  within  their  gates,  whom  it  was  "  a  boon  to  know 
and  so  receptive,"  A  letter  that  caused  the  official 
brows  to  rise  and  the  officially  composed  features  to 
relax  in  a  smile  of  some  content. 

"  Played  the  right  cards,"  said  he  to  himself. 
"  Clever  young  beggar,  he  has  caught  on." 

Several  days  went  by,  however,  before  the  young 
man  presented  himself  within  the  radius  of  the  Moresby 
ladies  again.  He  took  his  time  over  his  studies, 
absented  himself  when  he  chose  and  considered  the 
most  important  business  of  his  life  for  the  moment  was 
to  find  out  all  he  could  about  places  of  entertainment. 
Plays  bored  him,  they  were  always  about  nothing  in 
his  opinion.  Music-halls  he  found  least  dull.  At  any 
rate  there  he  might  smoke,  and  sometimes  there  was 
something  to  look  at.  He  wondered  whether  the 
apparently  absorbed  Miss  Evelyn  Moresby  thought  of 
such  things.  The  old  women,  of  course,  would  not ; 
they  were  too  old.  That  anyone  other  than  a  carpenter 
or  man  of  a  trade  could  be  entirely  merged  in  an  art 
could  not  occur  to  him.  Hitherto  he  had  never  seen 
it,  more  particularly  in  a  woman.  And  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  someone  somewhere 
in  whose  sight  the  girl  must  wish  to  find  favour,  because 
she  cultivated  her  music  so  assiduously.  That  man  he 
intended  to  oust.  He  made  this  resolve,  having  seen 
her  but  once,  that  was  enough  for  him.    An  Egyptian 

i8 
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never  sees  his  bride  of  his  own  race  until  the  moment 
he  lifts  her  veil  on  the  wedding-day. 

"  Cogitating  again  !  "  remarked  a  fellow-student, 
invading  his  top-floor  lodgings,  of  which  the  door 
generally  stood  open  when  he  was  at  home.  "  You 
do  an  awful  lot  of  thinking !  Why  don't  you  turn 
some  of  it  on  to  your  work  ?  " 

Abdul  Mahabbi  looked  up  at  the  stubby,  spectacled 
young  man  who  stood  over  him.  "  The  work  is  well 
enough,"  he  remarked  with  indolent  indifference. 
"  I  am  stud5^ng  English  ways  as  well  as  work." 

"  Find  us  a  lot  of  tom-fools,  eh  ?  "  rejoined  the 
other,  taking  up  a  note-book.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
Well,  I  came  round  to  see  if  you'd  come  for  a  tramp 
to-day  on  Hampstead  Heath." 

The  young  Egyptian  did  not  move  save  to  pass  a 
brown  hand  over  his  curly  black  hair.  "No,  I  do 
not  want  exercise  to-day.  I  shall  take  a  sleep  this 
afternoon  and  then  go  to  call  upon  some  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance.     I  did  not  sleep  well  last  night." 

"  Too  much  of  Macpherson's  whisky  ?  He  told  me 
you  had  had  a  good  deal  for  a  chap  who  wasn't  used 
to  it.     I  thought  you  Mohammedans  didn't  drink  ?  " 

Mahabbi  made  no  answer.  What  he  chose  to  do 
was  his  own  concern  alone — in  England. 

"  Well,  so  long,  then  !  Salaam-aleikoom,  isn't  that 
the  right  thing  to  say  ?  Ta-ta !  "  and  the  fuzzy, 
spectacled  youth  went  his  way.  Mahabbi  listened  to 
his  footsteps  descending  the  oilclothed  stairs  till  they 
faded  from  hearing,  and  then  he  spat,  with  no  very 
pleasant  expression  on  his  dark,  fine-cut  face. 

"  Salaam  aleikoom  !  "  said  he  to  himself,  giving  the 
phrase  the  correct  guttural  intonation.  ' ' '  Peace  be  unto 
you  !  '     No,  even  yet  I  say  that  to  no  Christian  dog !  " 

In  truth  the  past  evening  had  been  a  somewhat 
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unusual  experience  for  him.  A  group  of  young  men 
in  a  fellow-student's  rooms  first  had  had  drinks  till 
all  were  slightly  fuddled,  and  then  had  advanced 
arguments  socialistic  and  scientific  of  more  or  less 
absurdity,  and  had  wound  up  the  evening  with  songs 
varying  from  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  to  the  latest  music- 
hall  catch,  rendered  in  a  manner  over  which  it  would 
be  more  refined  to  draw  a  veil.  Mahabbi  listened, 
however,  with  the  same  appreciation  he  had  yielded 
to  the  thoughtfully  rendered  poetic  Chopin  that 
Evelyn  had  given  him.  Neither  was  like  the  barbaric 
clash  of  his  own  country's  music,  the  maddening  din 
and  insistent  rhythm  that  first  dazed  and  then  fevered 
the  senses.  That  was  the  only  music,  in  his  opinion, 
that  justified  its  existence. 

The  following  afternoon  before  the  lamps  were  lit 
he  was  seated  in  the  Moresby  drawing-room  waiting 
for  his  hostesses  to  come  in,  and  looking  out  of  the 
French  windows  that  gave  upon  the  small  balcony 
which  overhung  the  trees  of  the  Square.  This  outlook 
was  as  charming  as  it  was  unexpected  for  London. 
The  foliage  was  still  thick  with  leaves,  which  were, 
however,  just  turning  yellow  and  brown,  preparatory 
to  falling  and  sweeping  about  the  streets  in  the  wind. 
While  Mahabbi  waited  and  smoked  there  came  a 
ring  at  an  electric  bell  somewhere  outside,  and  pre- 
sently an  Englishman  was  ushered  in,  grey-haired  and 
smooth-shaven,  with  quiet  eyes.  He  gave  Mahabbi 
one  glance,  and  his  naturally  tight  lips  drew  together 
in  even  a  straighter  line  than  usual.  For  some  moments 
silence  reigned.  The  glow  from  the  fire  accentuated 
Mahabbi's  repose,  giving  a  new  look  of  dignity  to  his 
slightly  Semitic  profile. 

"  Scented    cigarettes,    aren't    they  ?  "    came    the 
Englishman's  cool  tones. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  the  Egyptian,  opening  his  case. 
"  I  brought  them  with  me.     There  is  opium." 

The  solicitor  shook  his  head  at  the  offer.  "  No, 
thanks.  You  have  been  in  England  then  only  a 
short  time  ?  "  In  his  mind  he  was  commenting  upon 
the  taste  of  the  young  man's  making  himself  so  much 
at  home  upon  so  casual  an  acquaintance.  Little  that 
the  Misses  Moresby  did  in  the  cause  of  their  Faith 
surprised  him  now,  for  he  had  known  them  many 
years,  and  he  instantly  reahsed  that  here  was  a 
"  case." 

"  Are  you  a  Mohammedan  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Thome, 
thereby  giving  Mahabbi  the  first  inkling  of  the  reason 
he  was  welcomed  to  this  house.  It  scarcely  surprised 
him — he  always  sought  reasons  of  policy  for  every 
action  of  others — and  his  slight  fleeting  smile  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  dusk  of  the  firelight. 

"Oh,  are  you  sitting  in  the  dark  ?  "  cried  Miss  Julia, 
when  she  bustled  in.  "  How  careless  of  Maud  !  " 
switching  on  the  light.  Abdul  Mahabbi  was  then 
revealed  to  Mr.  Thome  in  all  the  detail  that  that 
gentleman  wished  to  avoid.  He  left  after  giving  a 
message  for  Evelyn  that  he  would  be  round  in  his 
motor  on  Sunday  morning  to  take  her  to  golf,  and 
the  Egyptian  wriggled  a  little  deeper  into  his  chair. 
Now  somehow  he  felt  more  comfortable. 

"  Is  Miss  Evelyn  not  at  home,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 
Resentment  against  the  easy  manner  of  Thome's 
invitation  to  the  girl  stirred  in  him.  The  discrepancy 
of  years  was  no  check  to  his  jealousy.  "  Will  she  go 
with  him  ?  "  came  from  him  before  he  thought.  Then 
he  was  annoyed  with  himself  for  such  self-revelation, 
but  the  lady  noticed  nothing.  She  was  busy  mending 
the  fire. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  always  do.     Every  Sunday,"  she 
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answered,  coming  back.  "  Evelyn  gets  so  little 
exercise,  it  does  her  good." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  come  out  with  me  for  a  walk 
one  day  on — Hampstead  Heath  ?  "  he  ventured, 
recalling  his  fellow-student's  suggestion.  "  I — go  for 
walks  sometimes."  He  did,  but  rarely,  and  never  in 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  seeing  mere  pines  and 
gorse,  dunes  and  clouds. 

"  I  daresay  she  would  like  it  very  much,  but," 
indulgently,  "  in  that  case  one  of  us  old  ones  must 
come  too.  You  see,  we  have  known  you  such  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  so  different  with  Mr.  Thorne.  He 
has  known  her  all  her  life." 

"  Are  they  going  to  marry  ?  "  asked  the  young  man, 
concealing  his  anger.  If  one  of  the  aunts  came  too, 
what  progress  in  intimacy  would  be  possible  ? 

She  laughed.  "  Oh  dear  no !  He  is  married 
already.  Why,  his  eldest  boy  is  nearly  her  age.  He 
may  go  with  them  on  Sunday.  He  is  in  his  father's 
office." 

Abdul's  hand  gripped  the  carved  arm  of  his  chair 
and  clinched  till  he  hurt  himself.  It  was  low  beside 
his  knee,  and  she  did  not  see  it.  Not  that  she  would 
ever  have  understood. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  he  decided.  Rivals  were 
already  in  the  field.  "  Perhaps  one  evening  you  will 
bring  Miss  Moresby  to  a  theatre  with  me  ?  "  he  sug- 
gested, and  on  her  mild  acceptance  the  tense  unseen 
grip  relaxed.  He  fixed  an  evening  there  and  then, 
and  she  remarked  that  she  had  some  idea  that  Evelyn 
was  engaged  on  that  date  for  a  concert,  but  whether 
afternoon  or  evening  she  did  not  know.  Evelyn  must 
speak  for  herself. 

"  I  will  tell  her  to  write  and  let  you  know  to-night 
when  she  is  free.    She  is  not  very  fond  of  going  out 
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in  the  evenings,  you  know.  She  works  too  hard. 
Girls  are  not  as  strong  as  men.  But  this  time  I  daresay 
she  would  go."  Miss  Julia  had  no  intention  of  being 
ungracious  or  of  irritating  Mahabbi,  but  she  achieved 
both  effects  in  a  manner  to  convince  him  once  for  all 
that  she  was  a  past  master  in  diplomacy. 

He  was  duly  grateful  for  her  condescension,  and 
then  came  the  opening  gambit  that  he  expected. 
She  showed  a  motherly  interest  in  his  labours  and  way 
of  life,  very  different  from  his  own  people,  no 
doubt.  .  .  . 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  I  do  not  mind,"  he  answered  negli- 
gently. "  Changes  come,  and  we  cannot  remain  the 
same." 

Her  heart  beat  a  little  quicker.  What  did  he  mean 
unless  it  was  that  his  mind  was  broadening  ? 

"  You  are  getting  on  well  with  your  work,  then  ?  " 
she  pursued. 

He  assented  easily,  and  mentioned  that  the  hours 
were  not  severe. 

"  Oh,  I  always  understood  the  work  was  very  hard 
there !  " 

"  /  do  not  find  it  so,"  and  he  lit  another  cigarette. 
The  room  was  already  heavy  with  the  odour  of  the 
opium-touched  weed,  but  the  maiden  lady  quite  liked 
it.  She  did  not  resent  the  somewhat  sinuous  young 
man's  assumptions  in  her  house ;  she  was  growing 
accustomed  to  them  as  the  usage  of  a  different  race. 
"  I  shall  be  almost  sorry  to  go  away,"  he  went  on. 
"  There  is  so  much  freedom  here." 

"  That  is  easy  to  continue  in  your  own  country, 
isn't  it  ?  "  she  took  up. 

"  When  I  miss  the  noon  prayer  no  one  minds  or  sees  it 
here,"  he  went  on  almost  dreamily.  "  If  I  did  not  pray 
at  all  I  sometimes  think  it  would  scarcely  matter." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  it  would — it  always  does,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Prayer  of  any  kind  is  better  than  none  at  all.  Re- 
ligion is  not  for  show,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  a  great  part  is,"  he  answered.  "  Some 
make  more  claims  than  others,  I  believe.  Yours  does 
less  than  mine,  for  instance." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  You  are  much  more — ^what  do  you  call  it  ? — 
happy-go-lucky.  When  you  proselytise  you  do  it 
with  words  and  promises."  Warming  to  his  subject 
he  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigarette  on  the  carpet. 
"  When  we  convert  we  do  it  with  the  sword.  If  you 
make  your  converts  you  do  not  keep  them.  They  go 
back  in  the  end.  If  ours  do  we  kill  them,  and  they 
know  it.    Therefore  they  do  not  do  it." 

Miss  Julia's  grey-blue  eyes  were  almost  round  with 
horror.  The  young  man,  with  his  flashing  glance, 
mobile,  olive  face,  and  quick-moving  hands,  was  a 
person  entirely  different  from  the  languid  young 
romanticist  she  had  deemed  him.  "  Would  you — 
would  you  kill  anybody — in  your  own  country  ?  Me, 
for  instance  ?  " 

His  access  of  energy  fizzled  out  in  an  amused  chuckle. 
"  Oh,  no  !  And  not  you,  in  any  case !  I  am  not  a 
fanatic,"  slipping  downward  into  an  easier  posture. 
"  Anyone  may  do  what  pleases  him,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"  And  so  long  as  he  leaves  you  alone,"  she  subjoined, 
"  if  he  is  of  another  belief  ?  " 

"  Ma'aloom — most  certainly,  even  if  he  does  it  for 
a  joke  out  of  ignorance.  Christians  are  good  jokers 
about  religion,  I  find." 

She  was  finding  he  could  hit  rather  hard  sometimes, 
but  such  an  utterly  novel  point  of  view  captured  her 
interest, 
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"  How  ?"  said  she. 

He  instanced  missionaries.  Oh,  yes,  church  work 
at  home  might  be  sound  enough ;  he  gathered  it  was 
by  the  rigidity  in  Sunday  observance  that  prevailed  in 
England.  But  in  Cairo  what  was  there  ?  Sunday 
was  like  any  other  day.  All  English  officialdom 
sacrificed  it  and  adopted  Friday,  the  Mohammedan 
Sabbath,  as  their  weekly  holiday  without  a  word. 
And  together  with  their  non-appearance  in  their 
churches  their  contributions  towards  the  upkeep  of 
their  religion  dwindled.  Their  churches  were  always 
begging.  Moslem,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitutions flourished.  "  You  give  up  your  religious 
observances,"  he  remarked.  "  We  do  not  give  up  ours. 
You  make  way  for  them." 

"  What  about  the  missionaries  ?  "  she  said,  shrink- 
ing mentally  from  the  picture  he  drew, 

"  Missionaries  ?  "  and  now  he  laughed.  "  Our  faith 
is  as  numerous  as  theirs  !  Why  do  they  try  to  convert 
us  ?  They  will  never  succeed  !  We  do  not  try  to  con- 
vert them  !  Let  them  consort  with  Copts,  nuzzling  for 
what  they  can  get !  " 

Miss  Julia  would  have  put  her  hands  over  her  ears 
had  she  not  been  so  wrapt.  "  But — but  they  are 
doctors  too.  The  poor  people  get  well  in  their  hospitals, 
don't  they  ?  " 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  Yes,  and  say 
the  Christian  prayers  too — while  they  are  there ! 
Of  course  !  And  then  your  missionaries  tell  them 
they  must  keep  clean,  as  clean  as  they  are  now  or  they 
will  get  ill  again — ^when  they  have  been  defiled  for 
weeks  by  the  touch  of  infidels  !  Clean,  what  does  it 
matter  to  keep  clean  ?  " 

"  Oh— oh  !  *'   said  Miss  JuUa. 

"  They  are  happy.    What  is  a  little  dirt,  more  or 
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less  ?  Each  man's  life  is  very  short,  only  a  few  years. 
What  does  it  matter  if  he  keeps  clean  so  that  he  enjoys 
himself  to  the  full  ?  " 

The  dainty  lady,  who  had  lived  her  ordered  days 
in  spotless  houses  and  carefully  sanitised  cities,  began 
dimly  to  realise  that  missionaries  who  contend  with 
such  prejudices  might  well  despair.  For  the  moment, 
however,  she  did  not  know  quite  what  to  say. 

Then  this  rather  terrible  young  man  laughed, 
throwing  his  cigarette  end  into  the  fire.  "  I  hope  I 
have  not  distressed  you,"  he  remarked,  somewhat 
late  in  the  day. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  stammered,  "  you  have  been  very — 
very  interesting.  But,  you  know,"  gathering  together 
the  units  of  her  mind  scattered  by  his  onslaught, 
"  here  we  take  some  interest  in  our  religion.  We  even 
take  it  very  seriously  !  "  She  was  arch.  "  I  was 
at  an  earnest  meeting  this  afternoon.  Will  you  come 
with  me  to  one  some  time  ?  I  go  to  many.  At  least 
then  you  would  see  our  side  of  the  question." 

"  I  will  not  promise  to  be  converted  !  "  he  smiled 
as  he  undertook  to  come. 

"  After  what  you  have  said  to-day  I  don't  think  we 
would  want  you  to  be  !  "'  she  returned,  and  on  the 
word  he  gave  her  careful  scrutiny,  fearing  in  his  sudden 
enthusiasm  he  had  set  his  cause  back  and  somewhat 
lost  her  esteem.  She  was  thinking  of  George  Carlyon's 
definition  of  Mahabbi  as  a  Moslem  with  an  open  mind. 
If  he  was  open,  what  were  the  closed  ones  like  ? 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  !  "  pleaded  Abdul. 
"  You  may  convert  me  yet,  you  know  !  " 

She  smiled.  "  Perhaps,"  she  said.  "  One  never 
knows.  But  if  so  you  will  convert  yourself,  Mr. 
Mahabbi."  As  she  spoke  she  was  secretly  glad  that 
her  less  independent  sister  had  not  heard  this  speech. 
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It  came  upon  the  wing  of  an  impulse  that  she  could  not 
analyse  herself  save  than  by  the  word  "  pride,"  which 
still  did  not  quite  describe  it.  But  when  her  younger 
sister  came  in  with  Evelyn  she  entirely  forgot  to 
wonder  the  cause  of  her  speech,  in  the  strange  relief 
their  presence  afforded  her. 

With  them  came  Agnes  Lumsden,  both  girls  evidently 
much  excited  and  very  happy.  With  bright  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks  from  contact  with  the  autumn  winds  they 
ran  in,  bubbling  over  with  youth  and  vitality,  and 
Abdul  Mahabbi  thought  he  had  never  seen  lovelier 
girls. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Julia — Aunt  Esther !  "  cried  the  girl, 
her  arm  through  her  friend's.  Agnes  hung  back, 
laughing  and  blushing.  "  A  wonderful  thing  has 
happened  !  Just  think — Agnes  is  engaged  !  Engaged 
to  be  married  !  "  and  she  dragged  forward  her  bashful 
companion.     "  Now  tell  us  all  about  it  again  !  " 

Mahabbi  received  a  greeting  that  was  obviously 
only  a  side  issue.  The  girl  was  radiant  and  quite 
outside  herself  at  her  comrade's  happiness,  more  so 
than  that  comrade  herself.  Would  she  be  so  excited 
and  confident  at  her  own  ?     wondered  the  man. 

Then  the  girl's  fairy  story  was  retold.  The  adven- 
turous prince  was  an  Egyptian  civil  servant.  They 
would  be  married  in  the  autumn  at  the  end  of  his 
leave  and  go  straight  out  to  Cairo  after  a  brief  honey- 
moon in  Venice. 

"  It  couldn't  be  better,  could  it  ?  "  breathed  Evelyn. 

The  proposal  had  come  by  post,  but  the  answer 
went  back  by  cable.  He  had  begged  for  it.  Till 
June  they  would  not  meet,  a  very  long  time.  Did  Mr. 
Mahabbi  know  Mr.  Norris  by  any  chance  ? 

The  agate  eyes  rolled  slowly  in  Evelyn's  direction. 
''  Oh  yes,  I  have  met  him,"  was  the  answer,  given 
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vnih  pleasant  indifference.  He  did  not  say  that 
Norris  had  been  president  of  an  examination  in  which 
he,  Mahabbi,  had  been  caught  cheating  and  had  dis- 
missed him  from  the  room,  though  this  had  not  at 
all  prejudiced  the  young  man's  subsequent  career. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  "  challenged  the 
girl  with  a  flash  of  archness. 

Abdul  said  what  he  judged  was  required.  "  No. 
He  is  very  popular  and  is  bound  to  rise  in  his  depart- 
ment, they  say." 

"  There,  Agnes !  You  see !  That's  what  people 
say  who  know  him  only  a  little  !  Aren't  you  proud  ?  " 
Agnes  was,  but  naturally  she  was  diffident  about 
expressing  her  feelings  in  public  and  soon  shyly  took 
her  leave,  and  on  coming  back  from  seeing  her  out 
Evelyn  said,  almost  unconscious  of  the  Egyptian's 
presence  (and  he  kept  very  still)  : 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  like  to  be  married  !  " 
"  You  will  see  before  long,  I  daresay,"  he  responded. 
She  must  be  over  eighteen,  full  time  she  married. 
And  then  he  proceeded  to  press  her  regarding  his 
theatre  project,  and  she,  though  reluctant  from  the 
knowledge  that  a  college  concert  and  a  Philharmonic 
would  absorb  two  evenings  this  week,  consented. 

It  would  be  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  many  ques- 
tions about  Agnes's  future  surroundings,  she  thought. 
So  it  was,  but  no  one  could  tell,  not  even  Abdul,  what 
impressions  she  received.  From  what  he  let  drop 
Egypt  seemed  a  gorgeous  place. 

CHAPTER  III 

Months  passed,  and  the  hour  of  Evelyn's  final  examina- 
tion drew  near.     She  worked  very  hard. 
By  this  time  Abdul  Mahabbi  was  a  fixture  in  the 
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Misses  Moresbys'  intimacy.  Though  their  dream  of 
adding  to  the  glorious  roll  of  converts  had  soon  faded 
they  still  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  long  talks 
upon  religion  that  insensibly  arose  as  often  as  he 
came — and  he  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  spare 
time.    Once  one  of  them  commented  upon  this. 

"  You  must  be  a  very  quick  worker  !  " 

He  Ut  one  of  his  cigarettes  and  then  replied  : 

"  Oh,  I  do  aU  I  want  to." 

And  his  education  was  progressing,  though  least 
along  the  lines  where  it  might  be  most  expected.  There 
was  one  undertaking  in  which,  however,  he  found  he 
was  not  succeeding  very  fast :  his  courtship  of  Evel)^!. 

He  had  not  forgotten  the  Sunday  mornings  when  she 
went  golfing  according  to  the  free  English  way  with 
Mr.  Thome  and  his  eighteen-year  old  son,  who  in 
Abdul's  eyes  was  not  at  all  too  young  to  be  quite  a 
formidable  rival.  But  here  his  training  was  at  fault. 
How  to  proceed  he  did  not  know,  and  his  apparent 
helplessness  vexed  him.  However  long  he  stayed  in 
the  drawing-room  talking  to  her  aunts  she  herself  never 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  contribute  towards  his 
entertainment,  and  the  fact  piqued  him.  Was  he  so 
unattractive,  then  ?  After  a  while  he  began  to  wonder 
whether  her  indifference  was  not  the  acme  of  coquetry, 
but  when  it  had  lasted  for  weeks  he  was  puzzled,  for  a 
coquette  does  not  risk  tiring  the  object  of  her  atten- 
tions. The  theatre  had  not  much  effect  upon  her, 
and  besides  the  aimt  was  there.  He  never  could 
secure  a  minute  with  her  alone  till  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  meeting  her  sometimes  out  on  her  way  to  College, 
when  he  would  carry  her  bulky  music-case  for  her  and 
tramp  manfully  through  the  grey  paved  streets  by 
her  side  in  rain  or  shine,  experimenting  all  the  time 
to  find  out  more  about  her.    His  plan  of  winning  an 
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English  wife  was  at  first  a  mere  cold-blooded  venture, 
but  as  Evelyn  flowered  bit  by  bit  under  his  cultivation 
she  roused  his  blood  and  came  to  be  the  goal  of  his 
desire,  and  at  last  he  realised  her  entire  innocence 
regarding  the  world  of  men,  innocence  so  deep  that 
at  first  he  had  not  believed  in  it.  Once,  however, 
he  had  grasped  it  he  rejoiced  exceedingly,  for  he 
meant  to  wake  her  knowledge. 

His  college  of  science  lay  not  far  from  the  red-brick 
house  of  the  Muses,  so  by  degrees  he  fell  into  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  her  and  always  walking  the  last 
mile  with  her,  if  she  was  alone.  But  if  Agnes  accom- 
panied her  he  kept  in  the  rear  and  missed  his  pleasure 
for  that  day,  for  Agnes  had  looked  at  him  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  one  occasion  when  they  did  meet,  that 
he  decided  to  avoid  her  for  the  future.  Oddly  enough 
Evelyn  never  mentioned  to  her  friend  her  growing  inti- 
macy with  Abdul.  It  was  the  only  secret  she  had 
ever  kept,  and  the  sense  of  its  possession  made  her  a 
little  uncomfortable  in  her  chum's  presence.  Now 
they  did  not  meet  as  often  as  of  yore.  But  that 
could  be  explained  naturally  enough  by  the  approach 
of  the  final  examination  and  increasing  work. 

One  day  Mahabbi  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea.  "  Miss 
Evelyn,  would  you  ever  like  to  come  with  me  to  the 
Opera  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  her  face  alight.  "  Oh,  wouldn't  I ! 
But,"  and  her  eyes  clouded,  "  it's  terribly  expensive, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

He  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  shrug.  "  What 
does  that  matter  if  you  like  it  ?  My  father,  the 
omdeh,  has  just  sent  me  a  letter  with  some  money." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  aunts  let  her  go.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  as  he  promised  to 
bring  her  home  safely,  thus  neatly  indicating  that  he 
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had  taken  only  two  seats.  It  was  a  perfect  early 
summer  night.  Stars  glimmered  overhead  and  the 
rush  of  warm  air  fanned  their  faces  as  the  motor-bus 
on  which  they  rode  whirled  along  the  lighted  streets. 
Abdul  looked  at  his  companion's  profile  half  hidden 
in  the  diaphanous  scarf  wound  round  her  head,  and 
he  judged  the  moment  had  come  to  begin  his  wooing. 
That  in  his  father's  letter  had  come  news  of  an  offer 
from  a  young  lady's  wakeel  (guardian)  in  his  own 
country  that  would  be  worth  considering  was  nothing 
to  him  now.  Even  the  information  that  she  was  a 
sweet  pretty  girl,  very  plump  and  well  set  off  with  kohl 
and  henna,  and  she  was  seventeen  so  his  answer 
should  not  be  delayed,  failed  to  stir  him. 

"  Miss  Lumsden  is  very  busy  preparing  for  her 
marriage,  I  suppose?"  ventured  Mahabbi  during  the 
enir^acie. 

"  Oh,  not  yet !  She  must  get  her  Degree  first," 
answered  Evelyn,  with  the  magic  strains  of  "  Tristram 
and  Iseult "  still  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  wished  to 
sit  quiet  and  think  about  them. 

He  laughed  gently.  "  Fancy  a  woman  in  my  country 
thinking  of  a  Degree  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage  !  \Mth 
us  love  comes  first  of  all !  " 

The  girl  regarded  him  doubtfully.  "  Perhaps  it 
does  with  some  of  us — sometimes.  I  don't  know. 
Agnes  is  very  happy.  Perhaps  it  does  come  first  with 
people  who  only  run  about  and  flirt."  She  spoke  with 
a  certain  disdain  of  such  folk.  "  For  myself  I  think 
the  only  thing  I  shall  ever  love — really,  truly  love — is 
music,"  and  her  eyes  strayed  over  the  auditorium 
and  the  boxes  full  of  the  flicker  and  flutter  of  a  crowd. 
Evelyn  was  wondering  in  her  pitiful,  glorious  youth 
and  inexperience  how  many  of  her  neighbours  enter- 
tained the  views  she  did,  of  ennobling  humanity  by 
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means  of  playing  music  to  them  from  a  repertory  of 
national  composers. 

"  That  is  one  sort  of  love,"  agreed  he  diplomatically, 
"  but  there  is  also  the  love  between  men  and  women." 
The  opera  before  them  was  about  as  strong  an  example 
as  they  could  have,  he  thought,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
it.  But  she  was  too  young  to  understand.  However, 
he  did  not  despair.  Mahabbi  had  never  met  failure 
yet.  Did  he  not  succeed  by  one  means  he  tried 
another.  To  him  none  were  foul  or  fair.  They  were 
mere  means  to  the  wished-for  end. 

Evelyn,  though  she  did  not  grasp  his  advances,  her 
mind  being  fixed  upon  the  far  goal  of  ambition,  liked 
going  to  the  Opera.    They  went  several  times. 

Then  at  last  in  warm,  moist  April  weather  came  the 
fateful  ordeal  Evelyn  and  Agnes  had  been  preparing 
for  so  long.  The  examination  lasted  for  two  days, 
the  first  for  written  theory,  the  second  for  practical 
demonstration.  With  the  anxiety  of  their  trial  all 
constraint  had  vanished  between  the  two  girls,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  Agnes  called,  already 
white  and  tense,  for  her  chum  and  off  they  went  to- 
gether. Evelyn  was  silent,  and  dark  circles  stood 
beneath  her  eyes.  At  breakfast  she  confessed  to 
having  had  a  sleepless  night. 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  all  right,"  said  Aunt  Julia 
as  kindly  as  she  could. 

"  Here  are  some  biscuits  !  "  pressed  the  younger 
aunt.     "  Don't  forget  to  eat  them  at  eleven  o'clock  !  " 

The  girls  were  among  the  earliest,  and  when  they 
trooped  into  the  examination-hall  its  severe,  empty 
interior  seemed  very  dark  and  repellent.  However, 
they  collected  their  foolscap,  chose  desks  side  by  side 
and  started.  Agnes  wrote  steadily  with  very  few 
pauses,  but  Evelyn  worked  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
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when  the  luncheon  hour  came,  besides  having  for- 
gotten the  biscuits,  she  had  not  done  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  her  paper.  In  the  afternoon  came  more 
difficult  tests,  and  there  would  barely  be  time  to  finish 
both  her  morning  paper  and  the  other  too,  if  she 
worked  like  a  steam-engine.  And  her  brain  refused 
to  work.     She  was  over-trained,  stale. 

Agnes  wrote  on,  placidly. 

They  went  out  with  a  group  of  excited,  laughing 
comrades  and  had  lunch  in  an  "  Early  English " 
fashionable  tea-shop  close  by,  and  Evelyn  barely 
spoke  a  word. 

The  subject  set  for  counter-point,  however,  waked 
her  wits,  and  she  abandoned  the  morning's  paper 
to  work  out  a  tremendous,  triumphant  aria  and 
fugue  which  came  to  a  thundering,  galloping  climax 
just  as  the  tea  bell  rang. 

"  Whew  !  "  whistled  the  sharp-eyed  smiling  pro- 
fessor, her  tutor  and  friend,  to  whom  she  gave  it  in. 
"  This  is  magnificent !  "  He  looked  narrowly  at  her 
drawn  face.  "  You  haven't  finished  your  first  paper, 
you  say  ?  Oh,  stay  behind  and  have  another  try ! 
Some  of  them  are  doing  that.  I'll  be  here  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  more.  Too  tired  ?  It's  a  pity.  That 
counts  more  than  this — for  the  exam.  I'll  show  this 
to  the  Director.  It  may  be  performed  at  an  orchestra 
concert  soon,  Miss  Moresby." 

High  praise,  but  only  a  momentary  gleam  of  satis- 
faction passed  over  the  girl's  weary  countenance. 
"  Oh,  it's  not  good  enough  for  that,  is  it  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured and  passed  out,  possessed  by  a  fit  of  depression 
like  a  pall. 

Agnes  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and  out  of  doors  it 
was  raining  and  the  street  lamps  gleamed  mistily 
through  the  steaming  downpour.     Though  she  had  no 
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mackintosh  or  umbrella,  Evelyn  walked  home  alone, 
arriving  drenched  through  and  through.  Her  aunts 
had  gone  out  that  afternoon  to  Caxton  Hall,  taking 
Mahabbi  with  them.  The  socialistic,  free-thinking 
vapourings  of  his  associates  could  not  but  take  effect 
upon  his  views.  Mahabbi  had  come  by  insensible 
degrees  to  think  of  the  land  of  his  birth  as  far  off,  and 
of  his  people  as  "  they "  not  "  we."  He  criticised 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  alike,  calling  himself 
broad-minded. 

Evelyn  played  over  to  herself  the  set  studies  and 
movements  that  would  be  her  test  upon  the  morrow, 
and  under  the  lamp-light  they  rang  down  to  silence 
in  the  reverberating  room.  They  would  do,  she 
thought,  if  she  played  them  so  at  the  time. 

The  Examining  Board  was  a  little  late,  having  with 
each  candidate  exceeded  the  half-hour  Umit  by  a  few 
minutes,  so  that  when  she  entered  the  waiting-room 
two  girls  and  a  lad  were  there  already.  One  girl  was 
crouching  over  the  fire,  a  roaring  blaze,  while  the  other 
looked  over  her  notes  for  the  last  time.  The  room 
was  like  a  hot-house.  Evelyn  moved  over  and  flung 
open  the  leaded  window. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  said  the  girl  by  the  fire.  "  I'm 
icy  cold.     Have  some  sal  volatile  ?     I've  taken  lots." 

"  No,  thanks.  Miss  Luther,"  answered  Evelyn.  "  I'll 
do  it  as  I  am,  or  not  at  all." 

The  boy,  a  fair-haired  youth,  looked  up  at  this  with 
a  touch  of  admiration  in  his  blue  eyes.  But  she  did 
not  notice  him. 

When  her  turn  came  her  hands  were  also  icy  cold, 
dripping  and  trembling.  She  pulled  herself  together, 
however,  and  walked  into  the  torture-chamber  with 
head  high  and  face  as  white  as  chalk.  One  of  three 
frock-coated  examiners  rose  from  the  table  where  they 
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were  writing  the  last  victim's  sentence,  and  greeted  her 
pleasantly.  There  was  some  colour  in  the  room, 
subdued  tones  of  terra-cotta,  brown,  and  one  mass  of 
rich  black  in  the  curve  of  the  grand  piano's  side,  but 
her  sight  failed  to  retain  anything  but  shape  and  tone, 
like  a  camera  film. 

Then  she  found  her  voice,  returned  the  examiner's 
quiet  salutation,  and  settled  down  with  him  at  the 
piano. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  left  her  alone,  but  once  or 
twice  as  she  played,  one  or  other  of  the  silent  three 
came  up  to  look  over  her  shoulder,  and  went  away  to 
scribble  something  at  the  table. 

Twice  she  broke  down,  and  twice  in  the  intervals 
of  playing  had  to  wipe  the  keys  dry  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

At  last  she  was  free  to  go,  and  one  of  them  held 
open  the  door  for  her. 

Half  an  hour's  intolerable  wait  in  the  vestibule 
below  was  rewarded  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
failed.  Agnes  had  passed,  and  Eveljm  knew  that  her 
friend  was  not  as  musical  as  she  was  herself.  It  had 
been  thought  doubtful  whether  Agnes  would  pass  by 
aU  their  friends,  who  had  regarded  Evelyn  as  a  dead 
certainty.  But  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  finality 
of  the  figures  against  her  name.  Somehow  she  had 
blimdered. 

Fortunately  no  one  was  in  the  vestibule  or  corridors, 
so  Eveljm  could  leave  the  college  without  having  to 
endure  the  agony  of  forcing  herself  to  make  calm  and 
public  explanation  of  her  surprising  failure.  Like  a 
wounded  animal  she  wished  only  to  be  alone. 

Far  down  the  vista  of  the  London  street  Evelyn 
saw  Agnes  coming  to  meet  her  through  the  hazy 
sunshine,   full  of  certainty  for  her  chum  since  she 
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herself  had  won  the  crown.  They  had  planned  a  trip 
somewhere  for  this  afternoon  to  triumph  or  solace, 
whichever  was  needful.  Neither  had  entertained  a 
thought  but  that  they  would  stand  or  fall,  pass  or  fail, 
together. 

Evelyn  had  a  fleeting  thought  of  diving  down  a  side 
street  at  first  sight  of  her  successful  comrade^  but 
decided  that  would  be  unworthy. 

Agnes  saw  the  truth  instantly  in  her  face,  and  her 
words  of  sympathy  were  even  harder  to  bear  than 
Evelyn  had  anticipated.  But  the  relief  of  tears  did 
not  come  yet — not  yet.  The  girls  turned  aside  arm- 
in-arm  in  silence,  and  presently  found  themselves 
strolling  under  the  budding  trees  by  the  Serpentine. 
The  graceful  curves  of  the  pearl-grey  bridge  were 
reflected  in  the  water  that  mirrored  faithfully  each 
evergreen  bush  on  the  farther  bank,  and  even  a  church 
spire  above  the  massed  branches  of  the  distant  trees. 
Looking  upon  the  quiet  water  Evelyn  found  a  little 
comfort.    There  were  beautiful  things  in  the  world  yet ! 

Agnes  cast  about  for  a  different  subject  to  speak 
upon,  and  the  one  that  came  was  that  which  was  upper- 
most in  her  own  mind.  Her  lover's  last  letter  lay 
snug  in  the  embroidered  bag  that  hung  on  her  wrist, 
and  now,  seated  on  a  bench  facing  the  island,  she  read 
bits  out  of  it.  Evelyn  soon  began  to  listen.  Kenneth 
Norris  had  recently  been  to  a  firework  show  at  the 
Pyramids.  It  was  hot  weather  in  Cairo  now,  and  very 
delightful  to  go  out  to  Mena  in  the  open-air  tram  after 
dinner,  loaf  in  a  garden  and  terrace  lit  by  many- 
coloured  fairy  lamps  festooned  among  the  palms  and 
eucalyptus  trees.  Set  pieces,  Catherine  wheels,  water- 
falls and  rockets  whizzed  upon  the  Pyramid  plateau 
amid  many  a  long-drawn  "  Al — lah  !  "  of  the  dark- 
skinned  crowd  come  from  afar  to  witness  the  talked-of 
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sight.  "  I  walked  up  alone  afterwards  when  the 
rockets  were  going  off,  and  got  some  way  up  the  big 
Pyramid.  The  stars  from  there  looked  nearly  as 
bright  as  those  the  rockets  threw  out.  Each  time  the 
balls  burst,  the  Pyramid's  sloping  side  was  lit  up 
faintly,  and  then  I  could  see,  as  well  as  hear,  the 
populace  all  round  me.  They  had  all  been  struck 
by  the  same  idea  as  I,  only  some  time  before,  and  had 
even  brought  their  babies  !  I  sat  next  a  whole  family, 
and  the  paternal  aunts  as  well.  I  only  got  home  at 
two  a.m.  It  was  just  beginning  to  get  cool  then.  Up 
there  on  that  Pyramid,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  step 
and  dangling  your  feet  towards  the  next  one,  you 
feel  like  a  bird  perched  on  a  crag  hung  between  earth 
and  air,  and  black  space  falling  away  in  front  of  you 
like  a  chasm.     I  wished  as  I  sat  there " 

Then  Agnes  stopped  reading,  and  turned  pink  for 
a  moment  ere  she  went  on.  "  You  will  be  here  next 
summer,  and  I've  got  my  eye  on  such  a  jolly  little 
flat,  not  too  expensive  either,  if  somebody  else  doesn't 
snap  it  up  before  me.  The  present  tenant  moves  out, 
he's  a  Frenchman,  in  June,  and  I  think  I'll  take  it 
then  though  we  don't  want  it  till  September " 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  it'll  be  !  "  cried  Agnes,  forgetting 
her  friend's  grief.  "  Evelyn,  can't  you  imagine  it  ? 
The  colour — and  the  natives,  and  the  smells,  and  the 
palms  in  the  sunshine — oh  !  Why  don't  you  marry 
somebody,  and  come  and  live  there  too  ?  " 

The  words  struck  a  chord  in  Evelyn's  sensations 
that  had  never  been  touched  before,  and  it  woke  any 
number  of  vibrating  thoughts  in  her  mind.  Uncon- 
sciously the  strong  efforts  of  Mahabbi  to  rouse  in  her 
something  of  his  own  feelings  had  forced  her  natural 
growth.  Also,  the  shock  of  her  disappointment  had 
torn  up  her  ambitions  by  the  roots. 
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She  looked  up,  her  attention  caught.  "  I  might  as 
well  do  that  as  anything  else,"  she  said  sadly,  "  except 
that  I  don't  know  anybody  there  to  marry  !  "  with  a 
gloomy  smile. 

Then  Agnes  cried  out  in  contrition  at  her  own  blind 
selfishness,  and  the  tears  necessary  for  her  friend's 
relief  came  in  an  uncontrollable  torrent. 

"  Oh,  you  know  you're  much  cleverer  than  I  am," 
comforted  Agnes,  when  the  flood  was  spent.  "  Why 
they  say  that  fugue  you  wrote  for  the  honours  paper 
is  going  to  be  performed  at  their  very  next  orchestral 
concert.  Oh,  Evelyn,  do  marry  somebody,  and  come 
with  me  and  wake  up  old  Cairo  !  " 

Evelyn  looked  thoughtful.  Her  deep  blue  eyes  were 
steady  with  a  new  idea,  but  she  kept  it  to  herself,  and 
when  the  two  girls  arose  and  paced  under  the  trees 
just  stirring  in  the  breeze  that  came  across  the  water, 
Agnes  had  no  conception  that  she  had  thrown  open 
the  gate  of  a  life-long  vista  to  her  chum,  who  stood 
already  upon  its  threshold. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Only  leaving  her  friend  when  it  was  dusk — the  beau- 
tiful dewy  dusk  of  late  April,  beautiful  even  in  London 
parks  among  smuts  and  the  roar  of  traffic — Evelyn 
arrived  home  to  find  her  aunts  and  Mahabbi  sitting 
together.  She  heard  their  voices  behind  the  closed 
drawing-room  door  as  she  passed  through  the  hall 
toward  her  own  room.  Dreading  their  inevitable 
question,  she  lingered.  She  had  not  brushed  her  dark 
wavy  hair  for  many  a  long  day  so  much,  and  when  she 
walked  composedly  into  the  drawing-room  her  pale 
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face  bore  no  traces  of  distress.     But  somehow  the 
Egyptian  knew  it  was  there.     He  gave  her  a  keen 
glance,  and  the  cigarette  he  was  about  to  put  to  his 
Ups  remained  suspended. 
"  Well  ?  "  spoke  Aunt  JuUa. 
The  reception  of  the  reply  was  varied. 
"Oh,  Evelyn !     How   could   you   manage   that  ?  " 
cried  Miss  Esther. 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  wouldn't,"  was  Aunt  Julia's 
contribution.     "  It  remains  to  try  again." 

"  Ah,  I  am  verry  sorry  !  "  came  Mahabbi's  sHghtly 
guttural  but  rather  pleasing  tones,  like  the  deeper 
notes  of  a  mandoline.  "  I  am  verry  sorree !  What 
will  you  do  now  ?  " 

The  girl  did  not  know.  She  supposed  she  would 
try  again,  as  Aunt  Julia  said,  and  sitting  down  she 
played  idly  with  an  ivory  Chinese  puzzle  that  lay  on 
the  nearest  table  to  her. 

"  Ah,  no.    Come  to  Egypt,"  he  urged  softly. 
She  lifted  her  head  with  a  slight  flash  in  her  blue, 
blue  eyes  as  they  met  his  dark  ones.     "  I  would  if  I 
had  a  chance,"  she  replied,  setting  her  Ups. 

"  I  will  give  you  one.  When  shall  we  marry  ?  " 
said  he,  as  he  lay  still  in  his  chair  with  head  back, 
smiling  steadily  at  her. 

It  was  a  bomb  exploded  in  this  quiet  household. 
All  three  ladies  were  startled,  and  Miss  Esther  lost 
her  ball  of  wool.  Mahabbi  was  too  intent  watching 
the  efEect  of  his  suggestion  to  seek  it  for  her.  She 
groped  after  it  herself.     Her  sister  had  stiffened. 

Eveljm  dropped  the  pieces  of  her  puzzle,  and  sat 
upright  to  gaze  at  him  with  eyes  very  dark  and  wide, 
like  a  frightened  gazelle's,  he  told  her  afterwards. 
She  had  never  even  thought  of  how  a  declaration  of 
love  would  come  to  her  in  real  Ufe.    On  the  stage,  of 
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course,  such  things  advertised  their  presence  long 
before  they  came  in  sight  in  the  second  act,  but  they 
were  always  impassioned,  and  invariably  delivered  in 
private. 

"  Come  to  Egypt — with  me  !  "  he  said  softly.  "  I 
love  you !  Look,  I  sent  for  this  for  you,"  and  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  gold  ring  of  thick,  rough  work- 
manship, and  in  it  one  large  emerald  flashing  green 
fires  from  its  innumerable  flaws.  "  I  think  it  will  fit 
your  finger.     Come,  let  us  try,"  rising. 

Obediently,  as  if  hypnotised,  the  girl  sat  passive 
while  he  worked  his  will.  The  ring  slipped  too  easily 
upon  her  third  finger  but  closed  around  the  second, 
where  he  let  it  rest.  "  With  us  a  ring  is  a  ring,"  said 
he.  "  What  matter  upon  which  finger  it  sits  ?  "  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  then  her  lips. 
At  that  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  he  lifted 
her  to  her  feet  in  a  close  embrace,  indifferent  to  the 
glaring  eyes  of  her  horrified  aunts,  who  rose  to  their 
feet  and  fled  the  scene.  Mahabbi  saw  them  go,  but 
he  cared  nothing  whether  they  stayed.  They  were 
only  women. 

"  I  love  you !  I  love  you  !  "  he  murmured  into 
Evel5ni's  ear,  unpierced  and  innocent  of  ornament, 
which  lack,  he  thought  swiftly,  must  be  rectified  in 
the  near  future.  "  I  knew  you  were  here  if  I  could 
find  you  !  My  soul  told  me  so.  I  came  to  England 
for  you." 

And,  careless  now  of  all  the  world,  she  lay  in  his 
arms  and  listened,  slowly  waking  to  womanhood  in 
the  fairy  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  he  knew 
(though  she  did  not)  that  a  touch  of  reality  would 
shiver  like  a  bubble  of  glass.  So  he  sat  on  in  the 
quiet  room  with  her  in  his  arms,  weaving  around  her 
the  spell  of  the  East  past  any  recovery.    In  truth,  he 
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was  very  handsome  now  he  was  sure  of  success.  His 
dark  eyes  glowed,  and  ever  and  anon  he  bent  his  head 
to  lay  his  fuU,  mobile  lips  upon  hers  in  a  passionate 
kiss. 

When  at  last  he  left  her,  and  her  aunts  stole  back, 
hearing  the  front  door  close,  they  found  her  dreaming 
under  the  shaded,  rosy  lights. 

"  Isn't  it  splendid  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  I  can  hardly 
believe  it's  true  !  " 

"  That  ring  on  the  wrong  finger  is  real  enough," 
remarked  Aunt  Julia  dryly,  who  by  now  had  recovered 
her  equilibrium.  "  But  I  suppose  as  he's  not  a 
Christian,  right  or  wrong  fingers  don't  matter,  as  he 
says.  Are  you  going  to  turn  Mohammedan  ?  "  From 
which  it  may  be  observed  that  Aunt  Julia's  outlook 
had  undergone  modification. 

Miss  Esther's  view  partook  of  romance.  "  Don't 
you  feel  already  like  an  Eastern  princess  ?  "  she  asked 
in  awed  tones.  "  Has  he  got  slaves  at  his  home,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Gracious  !  I  hope  not !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  JuUa. 
"  You  must  keep  them  up  to  our  standards,  Evelyn." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  dresses  and  jewels  and  the 
marble  baths  !  "  sighed  Aunt  Esther.  "  But  I  don't 
suppose  he'll  ever  let  us  come  and  stay  with  you. 
It's  so  far  away,  too  !  " 

Evelyn  scarcely  heard  these  comments,  she  was  busy 
setting  her  lover  upon  a  pedestal  too  high  for  mortal 
balance  to  survive.  Eventually  she  spent  the  evening 
at  the  piano,  playing  music  of  a  type  that  drove  her 
aunts,  after  they  had  opened  all  the  windows  to  let 
the  volume  of  sound  escape,  out  of  the  room  with 
hands  over  their  ears. 

Flooded  with  the  new  wonder  that  filled  her  being 
the  girl  had  forgotten  her  failure  of  the  afternoon.     As 
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she  lay  wakeful  through  the  night  hours,  throbbing 
and  tingling  still,  she  recalled  it  as  a  chagrin,  but  the 
sting  and  the  shame  were  gone.  She  thought  of  the 
fugue  she  had  written  as  a  bagatelle,  and  the  idea  of 
its  publicity  and  performance  gave  her  only  a  mild 
thrill  of  transitory  interest. 

The  morning  found  her  tired,  somewhat  bewildered 
and  dazzled,  waiting  only  for  her  lover's  appearance. 
Miss  Esther  was  yet  possessed  by  the  glamour  which 
had  never  touched  her  own  monotonous  life — she  had 
always  regarded  Evelyn  as  something  of  a  mystery — 
but  nocturnal  reflection  had  introduced  an  element 
of  doubt  into  Aunt  Julia's  more  prosaic  mind.  In 
spite  of  her  rather  dour  rejoinders  to  family  conversa- 
tion she  was  fond  of  her  niece  and  now  contemplated 
her  departure  with  some  misgivings.  After  all  they 
knew  nothing  of  Mahabbi.  Moreover,  were  there  not 
whispers  that  sometimes  Mohammedans  married  young 
and  legally  married  more  than  one  wife  ? 

Miss  Julia  Moresby  felt  the  situation  to  be  a  little 
beyond  the  grasp  of  her  experience,  so  in  the  night 
hours  she  arose  and  penetrated  in  her  dressing-gown 
to  the  cold  drawing-room.  There  she  indited  an 
urgent  request  to  T.  Thome,  Esq.,  for  a  visit  in  the 
morning,  giving  the  gist  of  the  situation  in  a  postscript, 
according  to  the  immemorial  habit  of  flustered  spinster- 
hood.  As  it  was  then  a  few  minutes  before  midnight, 
she  took  the  letter  herself  to  the  comer  pillar-box. 

"  There,  he'll  get  that  by  the  eight  o'clock  post," 
said  she  to  herself  as  relieved  and  shivering,  half 
annoyed  with  herself  for  doing  it,  and  with  Eveljni 
for  being  her  innocent  goad,  she  closed  the  front  door 
and  shuffled  back  to  bed. 

Next  morning  her  heart  lightened  of  half  its  burden 
when  shortly  after  breakfast  the  sisters'  friend  from 
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childhood,  Mr.  Thorne,  was  ushered  into  the  morning 
room. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Julia,"  said  he  on  the  threshold, 
"  what  have  you  been  doing  now  ?  " 

She  was  at  her  desk  looking  over  the  week's  accounts. 

"  /  haven't  been  doing  anything,"  she  returned, 
pushing  her  spectacles  up  to  where  her  silver  hair 
began.     "  Sit  down,  Tom." 

He  obeyed.  "  Well,  if  you  haven't  it  strikes  me 
from  your  letter  other  people  have.  This  is  about 
the  most  serious  business  you've  ever  consulted  me 
over  since  I've  been  your  solicitor,  and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  don't  see  what  can  be  done.     We're  all  too  late." 

Her  heart  sank  at  his  words,  for  after  all  she  had 
asked  him  to  discuss  this  matter  merely  to  assure  her 
that  her  misgivings  were  unfounded.  And  here  he, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a  person  of  optimistic  tempera- 
ment, was  taking  a  gloomy  view  !  She  was  silent,  so 
he  went  on. 

It  seemed  rather  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  career 
Evelyn  had  planned  for  herself.     He  had  seen  that 
her  name  was  not  in  the  list  of  successful  candidates 
for  the  Degree,  in  the  paper  this  morning.     So  Mahabbi 
had  taken  her  on  the  rebound,  clever  chap.     Was  it 
permanent,  though  ?     When  she  recovered  her  dis- 
appointment  she   might   return   to   her  music.     Oh, 
that  she  would  really  marry  the  fellow  was  unthinkable  ! 
"  Why  ?  "  asked  Miss  Moresby. 
At  this  point  her  sister  came  in,  to  be  sent  off 
promptly  upon  the  errand  of  paying  the  week's  books. 
If  Esther  knew  anything  was  agley  she  would  not  be 
able  to  help  showing  it.     Miss  Julia  decided  that  this 
was  a  trouble — if  it  was  one — for  private  consumption. 
Thorne  observed  her  ruse,  drew  his  own  conclusions 
and  resumed. 
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"  He's  a  Mohammedan,  isn't  he  ?  Or  have  you 
made  him  a  thorough-paced  renegade  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  hke  that,"  she  pleaded. 

"  But  that's  what  he'd  be.  His  own  people  wouldn't 
have  him,  you  know.     Has  he  changed  ?  " 

"  He  has  broadened  his  views,"  answered  the  poor 
lady.     "  He  prides  himself  on  his  English  tastes." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  thought  the  man.  He  was  silent  a 
moment.  "  Well  then,  he  is  still  a  Mohammedan,  like 
his  people.  Do  you  know  definitely  whether  he  is 
already  married  ?  " 

He  had  said  he  was  not. 

"  Curious,  if  he  isn't !  They  marry  young.  But 
don't  ask.  The  point  is  this,  legally.  If  Evelyn 
married  him  on  the  assumption  he  is  a  bachelor  and 
finds  he  has  a  wife  already  that  he  has  said  nothing 
about,  she  can  get  her  marriage  annulled  on  the  plea 
of  bigamy.  Also,  if  he  marries  her  first  all  right  and 
takes  another  wife  later  she  can — in  England — divorce 
him.  But —  Oh,  shaugh !  We  won't  talk  of  all 
that,  yet.  What  we  must  do  is  to  break  the  engage- 
ment.    Where " 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Miss  Julia  again. 

"  Because  she's  white  and  he's  black,  my  dear 
woman  !  "  with  a  touch  of  asperity.  "  East  is  East 
and  West  is  West,  and  the  two  can't  mix  !  If  you'd 
ever  travelled  you'd  realise  that.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

The  youthful  pair  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  Miss 
Julia  thought.  But  she  rang  the  bell  and  inquired 
of  Maud,  to  make  quite  sure. 

"  Gone  for  a  walk,  eh,"  he  mused.  "  It's  Wednesday 
morning.     What  about  his  work,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  can  get  through  it  quickly,"  quavered 
the  poor  lady. 

Thome  smiled,  a  tight-lipped  smile  that  made  her 
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feel  she  had  been  very  credulous.  "  No  doubt ! 
Doesn't  do  any,  I  expect.  I  wonder  what  he  came 
to  England  for  ?  " 

To  that  she  knew  no  answer. 

Mr.  Thorne  then  took  his  leave  with  regrets  for 
having  been  obliged  to  make  himself  so  disagreeable, 
but  there  was  no  other  course  for  him  to  pursue,  and 
it  would  be  best  to  get  over  the  worst  at  once.  He 
would  come  again  in  the  evening  to  see  Evelyn,  if  her 
aunt  could  undertake  to  keep  her  at  home.  It  would 
be  an  important  interview.  The  young  man  would 
not  be  required.  Since  he  had  so  much  leisure  he 
might  call  at  the  office  in  Chancery  Lane  on  the 
morrow. 

"  I'll  tell  Evelyn  when  she  comes  in,"  responded 
her  aunt,  "  but  I  can't  promise  to  hold  her.  She  is 
very  much  in  love.  She  thinks  there's  nobody  Uke 
him,  and  if  he  wants  her  this  afternoon " 

"Well,  I'll  come  on  the  chance,  an3rway,"  and 
Thorne  departed,  leaving  glimmerings  of  the  truth 
behind  him.  It  was  so  unpalatable  to  Miss  Moresby 
that  she  could  settle  to  nothing  all  the  morning.  Not 
even  the  latest  report  on  a  Zenana  Mission  could  retain 
her  attention,  and  her  diary  recorded  "  heavy  depres- 
sion "  that  day.  Its  final  entry  in  a  shaky  hand- 
writing was  a  mere  bald  fact : 

"  Evelyn  and  Abdul  married  in  registry-office  this 
morning." 

The  girl,  blooming  in  a  way  her  aunt  had  never  seen, 
announced  it  herself,  nmning  in  and  throwing  her 
arms  roimd  the  elder  lady's  neck,  her  eyes  moist  and 
shining  with  happiness. 

"  Why — why,  auntie !  Aren't  you  pleased  ? 
Won't  you  congratulate  us  ?  "  she  cried. 

Then  Miss  Julia  acquitted  herself  in  more  or  less 
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lame  fashion,  but  enough  to  satisfy  for  the  time  the 
joyous  girl  before  her.  Evelyn  devoted  herself  whole- 
heartedly to  any  matter  immediately  before  her,  and 
thus  had  little  superfluous  observation  to  devote  to 
shades  of  emotion  in  others. 

Mahabbi  was  not  with  her.  He  had  gone  on  to  do 
some  work  in  his  rooms,  she  said. 

On  hearing  of  his  absence  Aunt  JuUa  found  herself 
thinking  immediately  :  "  How  like  him  !  "  Various 
small  incidents,  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  came  trooping  back  into  her  mind,  and 
when  the  beautiful,  happy  girl  had  gone  to  her  piano 
for  expression  of  her  feelings  Miss  Moresby  after  half 
an  hour's  thought  found  herself  almost  detesting  her 
new-made  nephew.  In  the  loss  of  glamour  which  the 
first  real  contact  with  the  East  inevitably  brings  to 
Western  perceptions  this  inelastic  Enghsh  lady  recoiled 
with  more  repulsion  than  was  needful.  She  saw  it  at 
first  as  all  ideal  and  now  as  all  fleshly,  whereas  in  verity 
it  is  the  most  virile  imaginable  combination  of  the  two. 

Thorne  withheld  the  words  that  were  useless,  and 
confined  himself  to  questions  of  practical  import. 
That  he  was  furiously  angry  at  what  he  considered  an 
underhand  advantage  taken  of  the  girl's  youth  and 
innocence,  none  of  the  three  ladies  even  guessed  from 
his  manner.  But  Mahabbi  knew  it,  and  though  it 
made  him  a  trifle  uneasy,  he  was  amused.  He  even 
tried  a  taunt  or  two.  The  Englishman  was  really 
quite  helpless. 

As  well  as  the  civil  contract  there  must  be  a  ceremony 
in  a  church,  the  aunts  decided.  Miss  Esther  from  senti- 
ment and  the  desire  to  see  her  niece  under  a  wedding 
veil,  and  Miss  Julia  from  a  sad  sense  of  maintaining 
what  dignity  was  left  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  The 
idea  was  repulsive  to  Thorne.    That  fellow  with  his 
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dark  face  and  darker  thoughts  standing  beside  the  fair 
blossom  of  English  girlhood  before  the  altar  vowing 
to  love  and  cherish.  .  .  . 

"  Are  you  allowed  to  do  it  ?  "  he  asked,  "  You're 
not  a  Christian  !  " 

"  Nor  is — ^Evelyn  a  Mohammedan,"  came  the 
negligent  reply.  "  I  am  not  bigoted,  I  will  go  through 
any  ceremony  you  like.  I  believe  in  one  God  as  you 
do,  and  in  Christ  cis  a  Prophet.  He  is  mentioned  in 
the  Koran." 

"  Of  course  Abdul  would  not  do  it  if  he  wasn't 
allowed  to !  "  challenged  the  girl  proudly.  "  What 
are  you  thinking  about,  Mr.  Thome  ?  " 

The  Egyptian  smiled  across  the  room  at  her,  but 
the  Englishman  made  no  reply.  He  was  thinking 
swiftly. 

"  Mr.  Thorne,"  drawled  the  slightly  guttural  voice, 
"  has  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  a  humble  black  man 
as  you,  darling.     We  must  try " 

"  You're  not  black  !  "  she  flashed  on  the  instant. 
"  You  are  the  handsomest  man  I've  ever  seen  or  ever 
shall !  And  let  Mr.  Thorne  think  what  he  likes." 
Looking  full  at  the  grey-haired  lawyer  whose  com- 
posure remained  unruffled,  she  went  on  :  "I'm  happier 
than  I've  ever  been  in  my  life  and  I'll  stand  at  that  ! 
I  don't  want  any  looking  after — I'll  stand  with  Abdul." 
Thus  spoke  Evelyn  in  the  arrogance  of  her  youth, 
responding  like  a  harp  to  the  hand  that  played  upon 
her  so  skilfully. 

But  Thome  was  above  personal  insults.  He  acted 
for  the  general  welfare  irrespective  of  personal  animus, 
his  own  or  that  of  others.  To  that  end  he  did  not 
depart  as  both  Mahabbi  and  Evelyn  hoped,  for  there 
were  a  few  more  questions  he  wished  to  ask.  His 
beUef  that  in  Egypt  neither  civil  nor  religious  contract 
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undertaken  in  England  was  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on — to  Mahabbi,  Mr.  Thome  kept  to  himself. 
He  regarded  it  as  Evelyn's  safeguard. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  go  through  a  Mohammedan 
marriage  when  you  get  there  ?  "  he  asked  her,  and  on 
her  refusal  to  speak  to  him  turned  to  the  Egyptian. 

"  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  convert  her,"  was  the  suave 
reply,  and  Thome's  face  remained  blank  of  expression, 
though  swift  satisfaction  flashed  through  his  mind. 
Then  when  Mahabbi  tired  of  her  and  took  another  wife 
she  could  get  the  English  bond  annulled  on  the  plea 
of  bigamy.  The  smirch  upon  her  was  the  least  evil 
by  far,  for  he  was  thinking  of  her  whole  life.  From 
the  Egyptian's  last  smiling  answer  Mr.  Thome  was 
finally  convinced  the  man  was  a  scoundrel.  But  it 
was  utterly  useless  to  say  so,  now.  What  he  would 
say  or  do  in  the  future  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
circumstances. 

"  And  what  about  ways  and  means  ?  "  said  he,  most 
pleasantly.  "  Have  you  any  certainty  about  finding 
a  job  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  drawled  the  guttural  voice.  "  A  job  ? 
Oh  ye — es  !  I  am  the  nephew  of  Mustapha  Bey  Hassan 
— it  is  enough.  Bes  !  "  And  turning  slightly  he  sent 
a  slow,  languid  smile  across  to  his  bride  who  sat  so  still, 
still  as  a  flower  abloom  in  a  forcing-house. 

"As  to  ways  and  means,  my  Evelyn  tells  me  her 
resources  are  to  be  mine — that  is  only  right,"  went  on 
the  voice.     "  Women  have  no  use  for  money." 

"  Haven't  they  ?  "  thought  Thorne,  his  mind  grim 
as  a  strong-room.  "  I'm  afraid  her  capital  is  settled 
on  her,"  he  remarked  easily.  "  I  suppose  you  mean 
she'll  give  you  her  income.  Well,  that's  all  right  !  " 
quite  heartily.  He  rose.  "  I  must  be  off — taken  up 
too  much  of  your  time  as  it  is.    I  wish  you  the  best  of 
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everything,  Evelyn,  and  you  too,  Mahabbi !  What 
is  to  follow  after  the  wedding  ?  " 

Plans  for  travel  in  Europe  were  spoken  of  with 
enthusiasm,  and  then  the  lawyer  went  away.  For 
some  reason  the  Misses  Moresby  looked  at  each  other 
after  he  had  gone  and  wished  he  were  still  there.  Miss 
Julia  closed  the  front  door — they  had  both  gone  to  see 
out  Mr.  Thome — and  they  went  into  the  dining-room, 
not  daring  to  enter  the  drawing-room  where  Mahabbi 
had  shown  them  they  were  not  wanted. 

Thorne  had  smilingly  asked  after  the  music. 

"  Oh,  we'll  wake  up  old  Egypt !  "  retorted  Evelyn 
blithely. 

"  We  shall  have  plenty  to  do,  never  fear,"  rejoined 
Abdul,  running  his  eye  over  the  girl's  slender,  rounded 
figure.  "  There  will  be  many  children.  Music  ?  Oh 
yes,  that  can  be  procured  at  any  time." 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  speech  which  caused 
the  two  maiden  ladies  to  look  at  each  other  across  the 
dining-table  with  unnameable  terror  in  their  silent 
gaze.  Behind  Miss  Julia  the  clock  ticked  out  the 
running  seconds  of  eternal  Time.  Was  their  wayward 
niece,  who,  despite  her  faults,  stood  very  near  their 
hearts,  to  be  snatched  away  never  to  come  back  ? 
Dimly  they  knew  that  here  was  something  too  large 
for  their  experience  to  envisage,  much  less  grasp,  but 
neither  would  confess  her  fears  to  the  other.  It  was 
sure  to  be  all  right !  Even  if  it  was  not,  the  Carlyons 
were  there,  as  Mr.  Thorne  had  said. 

A  month  later  innocent  Evelyn  Moresby  sailed  away 
with  her  head  packed  full  of  beautiful  dreams,  into 
the  unknown  world. 

"  Write  to  us  if  you  want  us,"  said  her  aunts. 

"I  will,"  said  she  gaily. 


CHAPTER  V 

It  was  evening  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  The  Blue 
Rock  pigeons  had  gone  to  rest  in  crevice  and  cornice, 
and  above  the  serried  gas-lamps  the  domes  and  mosaics 
of  St.  Mark's  glittered  faintly  in  emulation  of  the 
stars.  All  Venice  had  come  out  to  patrol  the  flagged 
pavements  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  Bersaglieri 
band,  whose  plumes  waved  as  they  swarmed  into  their 
places  over  the  wooden  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square.  Types  familiar  and  strange,  appeared  and 
vanished  in  the  ever-moving  crowd — a  couple  of  alert 
Bersaglieri  now  walking,  but  whose  only  regimental 
pace  is  a  quick  run,  a  Spanish  woman  under  her  black 
mantilla — with  her  dark-browed,  cloaked  protector, 
a  train  of  American  tourists,  a  compact  group  of 
ItaUan  naval  officers,  with  keen  sea-eyes,  a  bearded 
gondolier  and  his  hawk-like  son,  and  all  the  ruck  of 
hatless  girls  of  the  people  with  their  wonderful  hair, 
plaid  shawls  and  great  flashing  eyes,  and  their  at- 
tendant swains  swaggering,  with  caps  atilt.  In  the 
hard  light  of  the  gas-lamps  the  constant  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  restless  crowd  took  a  strange  nightmare  look, 
dazzling  to  watch  for  long.  So  Evelyn,  seated  at  a 
small  marble-topped  table  with  her  husband,  turned 
her  gaze  downward  to  the  coffee  with  which  the  busy 
waiter  had  just  served  them.  They  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  cafe,  indeed  every  passer- 
by brushed  the  back  of  Mahabbi's  chair.  There  was 
an  uncomfortable  sense  of  cramp  in  Evelyn's  mind 

so 
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as  she  looked  up  to  the  constant  stream  of  strangers 
going  past  so  close,  yet  indifferent  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  those  they  brushed.  It  seemed  to  her  terrible, 
almost  inhuman,  that  they  were  so  close  in  body  and 
yet  so  far  away  in  mind. 

"  What  a  dreadful  number  of  people  there  are  in 
the  world,  Abdul !  "  she  said  at  last. 

He  was  occupied  over  their  tray  of  black  coffee, 
and  looked  up  only  long  enough  to  say : 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  many  there  are  ?  They 
do  not  matter  so  long  as  they  do  not  want  what  I 
want.     Why  do  you  not  drink  your  water  ?  " 

She  confessed  to  fear  of  typhoid.  He  lifted  his 
glass  and  held  up  its  transparency  to  the  nearest 
flaring  incandescent  lamp.  "  There  is  nothing  in 
it,"  said  he  and  drank  it  all. 

"  You  couldn't  see  it  if  there  was,"  she  suggested. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  retorted,  lighting  a  cigarette,  and 
she  was  silent,  for  though  very  much  in  love  Evelyn 
had  already  learnt  there  were  times  when  her  ardent, 
dark-faced  husband  brooked  no  contradiction.  For 
some  subjects  his  mind  seemed  to  have  no  room. 
This  was  one. 

As  they  sipped  their  coffee  the  band  struck  up 
"  Pagliacci,"  and  the  crowd,  though  its  roar  became 
subdued,  did  not  cease  its  circulation  round  the  band 
platform  and  between  the  tall  masts  that  front  St. 
Mark's.  And  while  the  music  rose  and  fell,  Evelyn's 
thoughts  strayed  back  to  the  past  months  of  travel 
full  of  exquisite  joy  and  sometimes  scarcely  less  pene- 
trative shocks.  Once  or  twice  her  lover-husband 
had  done  things,  small  ones,  it  is  true,  that  subtly 
wronged  her  tastes,  and  when  she  remonstrated 
upheld  his  views  with  violence.  When,  however, 
she  persisted  he  had  yielded  to  her  judgment  sulkily. 
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But  these  were  only  temporary  spots  upon  the  me- 
mories of  snow-drifts  and  dripping  glaciers,  pine- 
woods  fresh  and  cool,  rich  moss-grown  hillsides  and 
then  hot  sunny  roads,  through  Italian  lakes  always 
in  ricketty  "  diligences,"  as  Abdul  flatly  refused  to 
walk  a  step  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  If  a 
man  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  easy  trans- 
port, why  on  earth  grow  hot,  dusty,  and  tired,  wasting 
breath  and  energy  in  accumulating  unpleasant  sen- 
sations ?  But  Evelyn  held  to  her  views  also.  She 
got  out  of  the  ricketty  waggon  and  walked  by  the 
roadside,  culling  the  wild  flowers  that  there  bloom  so 
abundantly,  whenever  the  horses  were  toiling  up- 
hill. To  drag  a  load  was,  Abdul  contended,  what 
they  were  bom  for.  He  had  no  compunction  in 
remaining  where  he  was.  His  wife's  eager  enjoy- 
ment of  abstract  things  Uke  scenery,  clouds  and 
simsets  bored  him.  Now  food,  poetry  and  ethical 
arguments  pleased  him  much  more,  also  crowds. 
Venice  suited  him  well — to  sit  at  cafes,  drink  coffee 
and  smoke  cigarettes  was  his  ideal,  and  if  you  wanted 
rusticity  it  was  merely  necessary  to  board  a  penny 
vaporetto  (overloaded  to  the  gunwale's  edge)  and 
puff  along  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico.  Even  there, 
however,  Evelyn  gave  him  no  peace.  She  wanted 
to  visit  the  biennial  art-exhibition  then  op)en.  The 
only  restful  thing  she  cared  about  was  dawdling 
through  dark,  narrow  canals  in  a  gondola  on  the  quiet 
waters  that  lapped  so  gently  under  the  low  bridges 
and  now  and  again  threw  up  amazingly  brilliant 
reflections,  when  for  a  moment  the  sun  caught  a 
house-front  far  down  the  vista.  Afternoons  and 
evenings  generally  found  them  at  cafes,  and  before 
long  he  met  an  Egyptian  friend  or  two  with  whom  he 
passed  the  time  of  day.    They  threw  side  glances  at 
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the  quiet  English  wife  who  sat  listening  to  their  ex- 
clamatory conversation  while  her  soul  longed  for 
other  things.  Sometimes  she  excused  herself  and 
hurried  back  to  the  hotel  to  let  the  pent  music  within 
her  break  out  Uke  a  flood  over  the  cracked  hotel 
piano  that  for  many  a  long  year  had  known  naught 
but  French  waltzes,  a  pile  of  which  the  girl  always 
had  to  turn  off  the  music  stool  before  she  could  es- 
tabUsh  herself  there. 

Suddenly  some  feeling  as  of  being  looked  at  brought 
Evelyn  back  to  her  surroundings.  She  glanced  round 
quickly  and  met  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman  in  the 
act  of  turning  away.  The  face  was  vaguely  famiUar 
and — yes  ! — in  the  crowd  beyond  him,  was  the  profile 
of  Agnes.  They  were  moving  on  in  the  stream,  and 
whether  her  erstwhile  chum  had  seen  her  she  could 
not  tell.  Strange  if  her  husband — for  the  familiar 
face  was  his,  Evelyn  recalled  his  photograph  which 
Agnes  had  shown  her — had  failed  to  draw  her  atten- 
tion to  another  English  person  in  that  cosmopolitan 
crowd !  And  curious  that  Agnes,  the  quick-eyed, 
should  have  passed  over  her  old  comrade,  of  whose 
presence  she  should  become  aware  first  of  all. 

Evelyn  jumped  up  to  follow  them.  They  had 
almost  disappeared  already. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Abdul  with  a 
slight  deepening  of  the  line  between  his  brows.  He 
did  not  move.  He  had  met  those  steel-grey  eyes  too, 
and  seen  the  lightning  glance  that  flashed  from  him 
to  the  beautiful  English  girl  at  his  table  and  then — 
passed  over  their  heads  without  recognition.  But 
Evelyn  was  already  in  the  stream,  edging  through 
it  to  reach  them.  The  waiter  was  at  his  elbow.  He 
stood  up  and  paid.  After  all,  despite  a  small  tremor 
or  two  he  decided  to  force  their  recognition  through 
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his  English  wife.  It  would  be  quite  a  pleasant  thing 
to  do. 

He  came  up  with  them  where  they  had  stopped  under 
a  mast  before  St.  Mark's  portico.  Here  the  stream 
divided  and  consequently  the  crowd  had  thinned. 
They  were  saying  good-night,  Evelyn  a  trifle  per- 
plexed, the  Norrises  both  very  composed  under  the 
hard  flare  of  the  gas  lamps.  Mrs.  Norris's  face  was 
even  slightly  drawn. 

"  You've  met  my  husband,  Mr.  Norris,  I  know," 
said  Evelyn,  still  trying  to  carry  it  off  well,  "so  no 
introduction  is  needed !  You've  met  him  too,  at 
our  house,  Agnes." 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Mahabbi,"  was  the  response, 
with  politeness,  but  no  more. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  you  well,"  said  Kenneth 
Norris,  glancing  at  his  wife  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
away.     But  she  was  speaking  to  Evelyn  of  the  band. 

"So  do  I  you,"  returned  the  Egyptian  with  the 
faint  smile  that  turned  his  face  into  a  resemblance  of 
Rameses  II. 

Norris  met  his  complacent  sidewise  glance,  and 
smiled  wearily.  "  Somebody  told  me  you'd  got  a 
job  in  our  Department.     I  hope " 

But  here  he  stopped.  The  words  that  were  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  would  be  futile,  and  the  thought  even 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  was  a  fool  to  have 
allowed  himself  to  say  even  so  much. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  got  it  unless  my  people  had 
helped  me,  you  know  !  "  airily  remarked  the  young 
man.  "  My  uncle  went  to  Mr.  Carlyon  himself.  He 
gave  it  to  me,  after  all.  Anybody  can  make  him  do 
anything." 

"  Can  they  ?  Mr.  Carlyon  is  a  better  man  than 
you  or  I  will  ever  be,  Mahabbi,"  came  the  quiet  rebuke. 
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"  Ah,"  and  the  Egyptian  sent  a  light  chuckle  out 
on  the  cool  airs  that  wafted  through  the  Square  from 
unseen  waterways  beyond  the  houses,  "  you  were 
always  modest !  " 

"  Come,  Agnes  !  "  said  Norris,  tucking  her  hand 
into  his  arm.  "  You  said  you  were  tired.  You 
ought  to  be  after  the  sight-seeing  we've  done.  Good- 
night, Mrs. — Mahabbi." 

The  other  pair  returned  the  salutation  and  Evel}^! 
added  :    "  Au  re  voir  !  " 

She  stood  rooted,  watching  her  childhood's  friend 
vanish  under  the  arch  that  bore  the  old,  old  clock 
guarded  by  the  two  giant  metal  figures  who  have 
rung  the  hours  with  their  hammer  strokes  since  medi- 
aeval days.  Was  it  marriage  that  had  changed  her 
thus  ?  Could  Agnes  be  of  the  kind  that  has  a  heart 
large  enough  for  only  one  at  a  time  ? 

Agnes  had  cast  one  glance  over  her  shoulder  when 
in  the  shadow  of  the  arch  as  her  husband  took  her 
away — there  had  been  the  pale  flash  of  her  white 
face  in  the  gloom.  Norris  had  not  looked  back  and 
in  his  walk  had  been  a  suggestion  of  doggedness. 

As  if  in  a  dream  Evelyn  heard  Abdul  order  more 
coffee,  and  when  it  came  she  took  the  cup  he  forced 
upon  her,  seeing  that  in  some  way  she  suffered.  He 
thought  it  was  physical.  Mental  pain  had  never 
come  within  his  experience.  In  his  way  he  was  very 
fond  of  her. 

"  You  think  she  is  angry  with  you  ?  "  questioned 
he.  "  If  they  are  going  on  the  same  ship  with  us 
we  will  sit  with  them  at  table,  and  you  can  make 
it  up  between  you  then.  She  thinks  perhaps  that 
you  have  not  given  her  a  fine  enough  wedding 
present." 

"  Oh !  "  cried  Evelyn,  pricked  upon   the  raw  by 
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every  word  he  spoke,  "  it's  not  that — ^it's  not  that ! 
I  know  it's  not  that !  " 

He  saw  the  tears  that  gleamed  upon  her  lashes,  and 
dusting  his  American  shoes  with  his  handkerchief 
rejoined  : 

"  Mr.  Norris  does  not  hke  me,  but  that  is  not  worth 
while  to  cry  over.  He  will  change  his  opinion — one 
day."  He  did  not  mean  her  to  know  of  the  menace 
in  his  mind,  but  she  heard  the  echo  in  his  voice,  even 
through  the  thunder  of  the  band. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  annoyed !  "  she  cried  out,  her  voice 
unsteady  with  tears.  "  I'm  sure  it's  nothing  anybody 
can  help !  Mr.  Norris  has  a  fine  character,  I  know  ! 
You  can  feel  it !  " 

"  No,  nobody  can  help  it  now,"  said  he,  shifting 
his  chair  round  so  as  to  see  her  more  fully.  "  We  are 
married,  aren't  we,  pearl  of  my  heart  ?  Nobody  can 
imdo  that !  "  Triumph  pulsed  in  his  tone.  His  eyes 
passed  caressingly  over  the  girl's  slender  white  shape 
outlined  palely  against  the  crowd,  and  he  was  aware 
with  proprietary  satisfaction  of  the  more  or  less  lengthy 
glances  given  her  by  every  masculine  passer-by.  It 
added  to  his  triumph  that  though  aware  of  these 
glances  she  cared  nothing  for  them.  But  to-night 
she  was  dulled  by  other  sensations — she  did  not  even 
see  them.  She  sat  silent,  wrestUng  alone  with  her 
bewildering  problem,  for  now  she  knew  something 
was  wrong,  and  the  one  person  who  could  have  told 
her  what  it  was,  chose  to  keep  silence.  If  he  did  not 
speak  he  thought  she  would  soon  turn  to  content 
herself  with  him,  and  he  set  himself  to  please  her  by 
talking  of  herself. 

In  the  hotel  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  playing 
with  its  mosquito-netting  while  she  undressed.  The 
toilet  table  stood  near  the  window  which  was  open. 
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and  as  she  brushed  her  hair  she  could  see  the  lights 
across  the  water,  their  reflections  cut  by  swimming 
gondolas.  The  stars  blazed  as  if  in  an  already  tropical 
sky,  and  the  breath  of  the  night  stirred  Evelyn's 
long  dark  hair  as  she  listened,  sick  at  heart  with  fear 
of  coming  pain,  to  her  husband's  words. 

He  was  triumphant,  oblivious  of  her  sensations, 
and  had  he  seen  the  effect  his  words  took  upon  her 
he  would  not  have  heeded,  for  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  he  did  not  understand.  To  him  women 
were  really  agreeable  only  when  they  had  no  opinions, 
or  fitted  them  into  his.  Of  consultation  he  had  no 
idea.  So  he  sat  telling  her  that  his  studies  were 
undertaken  only  to  secure  him  his  visit  to  England. 
What  did  he  care  about  work  or  government  ?  "A 
post  comes  to  me  when  I  wish  for  it !  "  said  he.  "  Am 
I  not  the  nephew  of  Mustapha  Bey  Hassan — hes  (it  is 
enough)  !  Studies — oh  yes  !  They  are  an  excuse,  a 
means  to  an  end  which  is  you  !  You  are  what  I  came 
for,  and  I  have  you,  hamdu  lillah  (heaven  be  praised)  !  " 

"You  came  for — me?"  echoed  the  girl  dully, 
gazing  at  him  in  the  glass. 

In  her  long,  straight  white  gown  with  the  thick 
profusion  of  hair  framing  her  pale  face  and  flowing 
over  her  shoulders  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
so  beautiful. 

"  Of  course,  my  darling !  What  else  ?  "  and  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  where  for  the  first  time  she  lay 
passive,  without  returning  a  caress  or  relinquishing 
the  brush  she  still  held.  "  Did  you  think  I  came  for 
work  ?  Ya  sala'am  (Oh  salutations)  !  I  do  not 
need  to  work — others  do  it  for  me  !  I  think  of  you — 
all  day  and  all  night — you  and  you  only  !  " 

He  felt  her  stiffen  and  stand  up  in  his  arms.  "  But 
you  do  think  of  other  things  than  me,  don't  you, 
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anyhow  sometimes  ?  "  she  said,  puzzled.  She  had  not 
yielded  her  musical  ambitions,  not  a  whit,  though  she 
kept  them  secret,  locked  away  in  her  heart ;  but  for 
that  they  were  none  the  less  real.  And  she  thought 
of  them  quite  apart  from  her  husband. 

"  No,  I  think  of  nothing  but  you !  "  he  cried  and 
crushed  her  to  his  breast  with  almost  savage  intensity, 
while  from  far  across  the  water  there  floated  the 
melodies  of  gondola  musicians. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Listening  to  those  same  strains  but  quite  near  at  hand 
were  Kenneth  and  Agnes  Norris.  They  were,  indeed, 
looking  down  upon  the  singers  in  the  cluster  of  black 
boats  with  gleaming  steel  prows  and  glowing  Chinese 
lanterns,  from  the  poop-rail  of  the  ferry  steamer  which 
runs  nightly  from  Venice  to  Trieste.  It  was  now  close 
on  eleven  o'clock.  They  had  left  Venice  at  a  couple 
of  hours'  notice  consequent  on  their  meeting  with  the 
Mahabbis.  It  did  not  matter,  as  the  steamer  for 
Egypt  left  Trieste  only  two  days  later,  and  Agnes 
would  now  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  that  interesting  town,  too  little  known.  Also,  before 
meeting  with  her  friend  again  Norris  wanted  a  quiet 
talk  with  his  wife,  who  was  inclined  to  think  him 
domineering  and  unkind  in  her  ignorance  of  custom 
and  circumstance. 

"  Well,  dearest,  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  seem  such  a 
brute  as  you  represent,  but  it  can't  be  done  !  "  he 
insisted  ever  so  gently,  in  face  of  her  evident  pain. 
"  You'll  find  it  too  difficult.  Nobody  is  sorrier  than 
I  am  for  that  poor  httle  girl ;  she's  condemned  herself 
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to  slow  torture,  and  if  you  try  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  her  you'll  get  some  of  it  too.  And,"  and  his  Hps 
hardened  under  his  small  moustache,  "  that  is  a  thing 
I  can't  tolerate  !  " 

"  But  why — why  ?  "  she  asked  time  and  again,  her 
fingers  interlocked  and  eyes  unseeing  on  the  bobbing 
Chinese  lanterns  down  below. 

"  Because,  my  darling,  their  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
Believe  me,  dearest,  I  can  hardly  endure  to  hurt  you 
like  this,"  and  he  broke  off  to  stare  across  the  dark 
expanse  of  light-dotted  water,  "  but  it'll  hurt  less 
now  to  cut  loose  with  one  blow  than  later,  when  it 
may  take  many,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  you  may 
have  to  go  too." 

She  nestled  very  close  up  to  his  side  without  speak- 
ing. The  severance  was  already  such  an  one,  but  the 
knowledge  was  dawning  through  her  resentment  that 
he  was  right.  In  her  suffering  she  was  fortunate  ; 
she  had  someone  to  lean  on  who  understood  and  could 
explain. 

"  Mahabbi  is  ineradicably  cheeky,"  went  on  the 
low  measured  tones.  "  You  saw  how  he  behaved 
just  now.  As  soon  as  he  felt  at  all  easy  with  us  we 
should  have  him  running  in  and  out  of  our  home  at 
all  hours.     If  he  was  like  Hamed  Mardan " 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  she  asked,  above  her  steady 
heartache. 

"  Oh,  a  fellow  I  knew,  a  Turk.  If  he  was  like  him 
now,  things  would  possibly  be  better,  but  he'd  never 
have  demeaned  himself  by  marrying  out  of  his  own 
faith." 

"  Demean  himself  ?  "  took  up  Agnes,  a-ponder. 

"  Yes.  He's  of  good  family  and  regards  the  whole 
Mahabbi  tribe  with  some  contempt,  I'm  afraid.  '  Try- 
ing to  make  the  European,'  was  the  phrase  he  used." 
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Close  against  his  side  she  squeezed  his  arm  within 
her  own  and  hung  to  it  a  Uttle.  "  Poor  Evelyn's 
made  rather  a  bad  mistake,  I'm  afraid." 

"  She's  going  to  be  miserable,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  see  it !  We  may  be  able  to  do  something  for 
her  later,  but  not  yet — no,  not  yet." 

Agnes  yielded,  and  a  silence  fell  in  which  he  felt 
her  pain  throb  through  her  arm  into  his,  being  like 
a  wound  they  had  suffered  together,  while  the  singers 
in  the  gondolas  below,  dimly  lit  by  the  glow  of  the 
clustered  pink  lanterns,  chorused  popular  songs. 

"  They're  going  to  be  on  our  ship,  dearest.  Would 
you  rather  I  spoke  to  him,  or  will  you  explain  to  her  ? 
He  might  make  a  fuss  with  me  which  she  would  not 
do,  but  I'm  ready  if  you  can't  face  it." 

She  leant  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and  looking  out 
into  the  black  space  decided  to  do  it  herself. 

An  excursion  to  the  subterranean  grotto  where  the 
eyeless  fish  for  ever  swim  and  a  visit  to  the  castle  of 
Miramar,  occupied  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  but  the 
cloud  of  trouble  scarcely  lightened. 

"  Let's  get  it  over  !  "  he  murmured,  as  they  walked 
up  the  steamer's  gangway  and  saw  her  small  gloved 
hand  clench  into  a  fist,  for,  leaning  over  the  taffrail 
immediately  above  them  were  Mahabbi  and  Evelyn. 
He  called  down  to  them  a  greeting,  but  the  girl  beside 
him  said  never  a  word.  Her  eyes  lingered  upon  Agnes 
till  the  latter  little  lady  disappeared  from  view  on  a 
hunt  for  her  cabin.  Possessed  by  a  feeling  of  nausea 
she  walked  along  interminable  corridors,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  her,  already  filled  with  small  dark-skinned 
scions  of  Eg57pt,  racing  like  mice  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Each  child  cried  aloud  piercingly  in 
Arabic,  which  sounded  in  her  ears  like  the  gibberish  of 
monkeys.    Her   first   impression   was    thus   scarcely 
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happy,  and  it  took  her  a  long  time  to  recognise  the 
innate  dignity  of  that  expressive  language. 

After  straightening  her  hat  and  otherwise  nerving 
herself  for  the  ordeal,  she  went  slowly  up  on  deck 
and  looked  about  for  Evel}^!  with  a  sinking  heart. 
The  deck  was  empty,  and  she  walked  slowly  towards 
one  end  where  a  confused  din  betokened  that  cargo 
was  being  taken  on  board.  Fortune  favoured  her. 
Just  as  she  turned  the  comer  of  the  deck-house  Mahabbi 
left  his  wife,  and  without  seeing  the  newcomer,  walked 
away  toward  the  saloon. 

"  Evelyn,"  said  Agnes,  coming  up  beside  her  friend, 
who  turned,  and  meeting  her  eyes,  moved  a  little  to 
make  room  for  her  in  the  corner  of  the  rail. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  she  harshly,  and 
Agnes's  face  whitened  and  then  set. 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me  like  that !  "  she  pleaded. 
"  What  I've  got  to  say  hurts  me  quite  as  much  as  it 
will  hurt  you " 

"  Oh,  will  it  ?     WeU,  what  is  it  ?     Speak  out !  " 

And  then  Agnes  spoke  as  gently  as  she  was  able, 
and  her  plajonate  from  childhood  listened  in  very 
bitter  silence,  staring  over  the  shimmering  harbour 
waters  white  in  the  airless  noonday  heat.  Both  faces 
were  strained  and  suffering,  but  neither  girl  mentioned 
her  pain.  Only  their  steady  eyes  spoke  it,  meeting  as 
across  a  bridgeless  chasm. 

"  But  why — why  ?  "  broke  out  the  injured  girl 
passionately  at  the  end.  "  Abdul  is  handsome  and — 
and  well-to-do,  and  knows  how  to  behave !  He  is 
almost  English  !  " 

"I'm  very  sorry  about  it  all,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  Evel)^!,  we — we  can't  help  ourselves. 
You'll  soon  understand." 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  came  the  retort.    "  Do  you  ?  " 
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Then  it  was  Agnes's  turn  to  look  out  over  the  colour- 
less water  that  reflected  every  cloud  in  the  equally 
neutral  sky,  while  the  flags  on  the  masts  of  the  shipping 
drooped  in  the  breezeless  air.     "  Yes,  I  do — now." 

Evelyn  gave  a  short,  mirthless  laugh.  "  I  married 
half  to  be  near  you  !  Pity  you  didn't  tell  me  so  before  ! 
Well,"  she  added,  recovering  herself  a  little,  "  Abdul 
went  away  just  as  you  came  to  get  seats  near  you  at 
table.  You'd  better  see  about  that  if  you  don't  like 
it."  After  her  first  outburst  Evelyn  had  relapsed  into 
a  sort  of  coma  of  bitterness. 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  Evelyn,  please  !  "  cried 
Agnes  for  the  second  time.  "  Can't  you  see  how  it 
is  ?     I  don't  like  it — I  hate  it,  and  so  does  Kenneth  !  " 

"  So  it  seems  !  "  answered  the  other.  "  Well,  you're 
quite  determined,  I  can  see  that,  so  I  can't  do  any- 
thing. We'll  be  strangers  from  now  on.  Very  well, 
I  won't  forget."  Her  face  testified  to  the  statement, 
and  Agnes  covered  her  own  with  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  not  quite  that !  "  she  said,  looking  up  at  the 
end  of  a  pause.  Somehow  the  atmosphere  seemed 
calmer.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  cargo-lifting  that  had  punctuated 
their  interview.  "  Need  it  be  quite  that  ?  Can't  we 
write  ?  " 

But  Evelyn  did  not  see  what  good  that  would  do. 
It  was  only  likely  to  prolong  the  agony.  She  agreed 
with  Norris  that  a  complete  break  from  the  very 
outset  was  far  the  least  trouble  for  everyone  concerned. 
And,  saying  that  she  would  tell  her  husband  it  was  no 
use  about  the  seats  at  table,  she  went  down  to  her 
cabin.  With  clenched  hands  and  tearless  eyes  she 
sat  on  the  iron  edge  of  her  berth  gazing  at  the  round 
white  disc  of  the  open  port  and  the  dancing  motes  of 
dust  in  the  sun  ray  that  came  through  it  to  fall  upon 
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the  scarlet  tarbush  that  her  husband  had  akeady 
unpacked  and  laid  upon  his  bed  in  preparation  for 
arrival  on  his  native  strand.  The  glow  from  it  filled 
the  whole  cabin,  dyeing  it  rosy  red,  and  enveloped  her 
also. 

An  hour  later,  when  she  took  a  rug  and  a  book  up 
on  deck  and  happened  to  pass  Agnes  on  her  way  to  a 
seat,  no  one  could  have  guessed  from  her  serene  exterior 
the  blow  she  had  received.  Her  brilliant  blue  eyes 
met  those  of  Agnes  with  complete  composure,  and 
passed  on  as  if  they  had  rested  but  for  a  moment  on 
an  incidental  stranger.  What  it  cost  to  do  that  no  one 
but  Evelyn  ever  knew.  Agnes  trembled  in  every  fibre 
of  her  being.  She  had  thought  of  a  smile  or  a  nod. 
No,  Evel5m  was  not  like  that.  With  her  half  measures 
were  useless. 

Not  so  her  husband.  Her  mention  of  the  Norris's 
wish  was  not  enough  for  him,  nor  was  even  more 
explicit  speech. 

"  He  not  want  me  ?  "  he  challenged.  "  My  pay 
will  be  already  for  my  first  job  as  much  as  his.  Who 
is  he  to  say  he  does  not  wish  to  eat  with  us  ?  I  have 
arranged  it." 

This  was  in  their  cabin  while  washing  their  hands 
and  tidying  up  for  dinner.  Evelyn  thought  of  evening 
dress,  but  on  his  assurance  that  no  one  changed  she 
abandoned  the  idea,  contenting  herself  with  a  mere 
brush-up. 

"  Abdul,  dear,  don't  try  to  force  it !  They  won't 
do  it,  I  know,  and — oh,  I  couldn't  bear  to  try,  even  ! 
Promise  me  you  won't  ?  " 

But  he  refused,  flinging  off  her  caress,  for  he  was 
very  angry.  Norris,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  under- 
ling, to  dare  to  traverse  his  wish  ?  Norris,  who  had 
already  tried  to  thwart  him  once  and  failed  !    Thus 
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Mahabbi  let  himself  go,  raising  his  voice  till  Eveljoi 
thought  everyone  throughout  the  ship  must  have 
heard  him.  Her  entreaties  to  quiet  himself  were  of 
little  avail,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  saloon  in  no 
very  equable  frame  of  mind. 

Outside  the  saloon  door  she  paused  to  adjust  a  comb 
in  her  hair  that  was  loose,  so  she  missed  the  beginning 
of  the  scene.  Norris  and  Agnes  were  already  seated 
when  Evelyn  entered,  and  all  the  chairs  near  them 
were  taken,  so  the  head  steward  was  explaining 
apologetic  and  shrugging  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
Norris  was  on  his  feet  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of 
his  chair,  his  eyes  alight  and  fastened  on  Mahabbi's 
face.  Agnes  was  looking  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  antagonists,  and  as  Evelyn  approached 
she  saw  the  ship's  captain  rise  from  his  seat,  eyeing 
the  conflict  in  leonine  fashion. 

"  It's  no  use,  Mahabbi !  I  will  not  have  it !  "  she 
heard  Norris's  low,  clear-cut  tones,  as  she  came  up, 
hot  and  humiliated. 

"  Abdul !  "  said  she,  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Abdul !  Come  away  !  /  don't  want  to  sit  there  ! 
We  can  find  seats  equally  out  of  the  draught  some- 
where else  !  "  This  was  an  invention  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  devised  by  her  loyal  spirit  to  put  a  plausible 
cover  on  the  deplorable  scene. 

"  I  will  not  change  !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Abdul !  Come  out  on  deck  !  I  shall  not  sit  in 
those  seats — ever  !  Come  away  !  Steward  !  "  and 
she  arranged  in  her  schoolgirl  French  for  two  seats 
to  be  allotted  them  elsewhere  at  the  next  meal. 

Scowling,  he  now  yielded  to  her  pressure  and  allowed 
her  to  draw  him  toward  the  door.  Evelyn  wanted  no 
dinner  now ;  this  being  her  first  experience  of  sea- 
travel  and  steamer-life  she  was  feeling  the  vessel's 
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vibration  uncomfortably,  and  the  scene  just  gone 
through  completed  what  the  ship's  motion  had  begun. 
She  sank  into  the  first  available  deck-chair  and  leaned 
her  head  back  closing  her  eyes,  while  the  moist  sea- 
wind  blew  along  the  deck  and  fanned  her  burning  face 
and  ice-cold  hands. 

"  Abdul,"  said  she,  opening  her  eyes  at  last,  "  never 
do  that  again  !  " 

"  If  you  had  supported  me  they  could  not  have 
refused,"  he  retorted  sulkily. 

She  sat  up.  "  But  I  couldn't  support  you  !  Don't 
you  see  that  ?  Don't  you  see,  dear,  how — how 
horribly  undignified  we  looked  already  ?  Oh,  it  was 
terrible  !  " 

"  Why  ?  "  said  he.  "  How  long  do  you  want  to 
stay  here  in  this  cold  wind  ?  They  are  half  through 
the  dinner  by  now." 

She  would  stay  where  she  was,  certainly  for  some 
time,  she  said.  He  must  go  down  and  get  some  dinner 
if  he  wanted  it.  Her  head  was  aching,  and  she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  food.  "Do  be  careful, 
dear !  "  she  took  upon  herself  to  warn  him.  "  Please 
don't  do  anything  more — for  my  sake  !  There  is  no 
need  for  it — it  doesn't  really  matter.  I — I  don't 
really  mind  !  "  And  then  at  last  he  left  her  and  she 
was  alone. 

Now  she  saw  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his 
taste  and  breeding,  and  the  scales  fell  from  her  eyes, 
and  the  prospect  that  opened  before  her  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Her  untried  soul  grew 
faint  within  her.  .  .  .  The  half-dark  deck  was  empty 
.  .  .  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  .  .  .  the  ever-rushing 
water  overside  rising  and  falling  with  strange  gleams 
of  white  fire  in  its  moving  shadowy  depths.  .  .  ,  Who 
would  see,  who  care  ?  .  .  .  And  she  had  risen  to  her 
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feet  with  both  hands  at  her  throat,  for  there  she  felt  a 
choking  suffocating  restriction,  when  a  quiet,  worn 
voice  spoke  behind  her,  and  her  nerves  sprang  Uke 
over-taut  bowstrings. 

"  Peut-etre  madame  se  craint  de  descendre."  It 
was  the  kindly  white-haired  head  steward  with  a 
small  tray  in  his  hands.  "  II  y  a  d'autres  choses  si 
madame  desirerait " 

But  this  would  do  quite  well,  she  assured  him,  still 
dazed  and  gasping,  and  now  shivering  with  cold. 
Settling  the  tray  beside  her  he  advised  her  not  to  stay 
too  long  without  a  rug.  Hers  might  be  where  he  could 
find  it — was  it  ?  Ah,  yes,  in  the  "  salon,"  one  like  a 
tiger-skin — bien  !  He  fetched  it,  and,  having  tucked 
her  into  it,  stood  by  until  he  saw  she  had  no  intention 
of  eating  the  soup  and  toast  he  had  brought,  when  he 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  going  below  and  seeking  to 
sleep. 

His  words,  as  he  left  her  at  the  saloon  door  to  return 
to  his  duties  remained  in  her  mind  for  ever,  perhaps 
because  of  the  slow  look  from  his  dark  eyes,  so  tired 
and  bleared  yet  still  true,  that  accompanied  them : 
"  La  douleur,  Madame,  n'est  rien  et  elle  ne  dure  point. 
Bonsoir,  madame."  Did  he  know  he  had  saved  a 
soul  from  self-destruction  ?  Perhaps  he  did.  At 
any  rate  he  knew  that  the  weary,  white-faced  young 
English  lady  did  not  come  up  the  companion-way 
again  that  evening  nor  the  next  day,  nor  the  next. 
She  had  contracted  a  chill  and  kept  her  cabin  till  the 
day  before  land  was  sighted.  It  was  a  warm,  languor- 
ous morning  when  she  came  out  on  deck,  leaning  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  and  little  blue  jelly-fish  were 
floating  by  in  the  sapphire  ripples  all  a-sparkle  in  the 
morning  sun.  Agnes  was  seated  in  one  of  her  husband's 
chairs  and  looked  up  from  her  book  as  her  friend  went 
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slowly  past.  It  was  obvious  that  Evelyn  had  been  ill, 
had  Agnes  not  ascertained  the  fact  by  enquiry ; 
however,  by  Evelyn's  own  action  no  communication 
was  possible.  For  the  second  time  their  eyes  met 
casually  as  strangers,  and  Evelyn's  hollow,  wide  ones 
passed  on.  While  she  had  been  lying  alone  in  her 
berth  she  had  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  a 
measure  of  fortitude  had  entered  her  heart.  The  night 
before  reaching  Alexandria  a  little  note  was  brought 
to  Agnes  in  her  cabin  that  caused  her  to  weep  tears 
of  mingled  sadness  and  relief. 

"  Hallo  !  hallo  !  "  said  her  husband  coming  in  to 
find  the  open  sheet  in  her  hand,  tears  on  her  eyelids 
and  tremulous  smiles  on  her  lips.  He  read  it  too, 
aloud. 

"  My  dear  Agnes, — Forgive  me  for  the  pain  I 
have  unreasonably  caused  you.  I  know  better  now 
and  I  never  will  again.  You  said  we  might  write  to 
each  other  sometimes  and  I  refused.  Well,  if  you 
will,  I  should  like  to.  Of  course  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  ever  meet,  but  I  would  like  at  least  to 
keep  in  touch  with  you.  That  is,  if  your  husband 
wishes. 

"May  your  days  be  happy,  as  we  natives  say. 

"  With  never-failing  love, 

"  Ever  your  friend, 
"  Evelyn  Mahabbi." 


"  Oh  Kenneth  !  "  was  all  his  wife  could  say  over 
and  over. 

He  smiled,  a  strange  set  little  smile  of  admiration. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  the  pain  they  had  caused  her. 
"  She's  true  blue  !  "  said  he. 


CHAPTER  VII 

While  a  fig- vendor  of  indescribable  filth  exhibited 
his  luscious  wares  before  Agnes 's  covetous  yet  timid 
gaze  from  within  the  dusty  train  where  she  was  at 
last  ensconced,  a  small  and  alert  person  in  white  clothes 
and  an  enormous  sun-helmet  met  her  husband  out  on 
the  platform  and  every  mark  of  pleasure  was  exchanged. 
They  positively  chattered  for  a  minute  before  going 
off  together  out  of  sight. 

"  Fruita  !  Fruita  !  Irsh  sagh  kul  wahid  (Fruit ! 
A  whole  piastre  each  one)  !  "  vociferated  the  garlic- 
scented  merchant,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  holes  in  his 
garments  that  presented  patches  of  brown  muscle  in 
unexpected  places  to  her  outraged  gaze. 

"Eh,  What !  Irshe  sagh  kul  wahid  (A  whole 
piastre  each  one)  !  Ru-a,  ya  kelh  (Get  out,  you  dog)  !  " 
rejoined  a  cheerful  English  voice,  and  the  big  pith 
helmet  was  raised  outside  her  window.  It  was  her 
husband's  friend  come  to  introduce  himself  whilst 
Norris  attended  to  the  baggage.  "  Pestering  you 
already  !  Really,  our  ladies  can't  be  left  a  moment 
alone  !  "  He  turned  to  the  merchant  still  hovering  at 
his  elbow  with  a  cheery  though  none  the  less  final 
dismissal,  then  caught  sight  of  her  face  and  checked. 
"  Oh,  do  you  want  some  ?  I'm  sorry !  Hena,  hat 
(Here,  bring)  !  "  and  he  took  up  a  handful  of  the  fruit 
still  with  the  bloom  upon  it  and  handed  it  in  to  her. 
Then  he  tossed  a  coin  into  the  vendor's  basket. 

Cries  rent  the  air  to  which  he,  leaning  his  arms  upon 
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the  sill,  paid  not  the  smallest  attention,  to  her  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Isn't  something  wrong  ?  "  she  ventured,  as  the 
acclamation  suddenly  ceased. 

"  Oh  no,  he  was  trying  it  on.  I  only  took  half  a 
dozen  of  his  wretched  things — a  native  would  take 
a  dozen  for  the  same  money.  Now  he's  giving  a 
commission  to  the  ticket-collector  who  let  him  on  to 
the  platform,"  glancing  behind  him.  "  He's  perfectly 
happy,  Mrs.  Norris.  You  may  eat  your  figs  in  peace. 
I  haven't  plundered  him !  "  and  he  laughed.  "  I 
suppose  you  find  this  a  funny  place  ?  " 

She  had  been  chiefly  struck  by  the  ramshackle 
appearance  of  everything,  from  the  railway  carriage 
in  which  she  sat  to  the  very  buildings  in  the  streets, 
that  looked  as  if  they  would  fall  together  like  theatre 
scenery  at  a  touch. 

"  Why  you've  noticed  a  good  bit,  Mrs.  Norris !  " 
said  he,  "  for  your  half-hour  in  the  country  !  Quite 
a  lot !  "  and  then  he  came  inside,  for  he  proposed — if 
not  in  the  way — to  travel  up  to  Cairo  with  them.  He 
had  run  down  for  the  day  to  see  about  some  things  of 
his  which  had  been  impossibly  delayed  in  the  Customs. 

Then  he  reverted  to  her  idea  of  the  ramshackle 
condition  of  everything.  Yes,  it  was  perfectly  true. 
Utterly  ramshackle  from  top  to  bottom,  with  just 
enough  strong  men,  sound  foundations  and  well-set-in 
girders  to  keep  the  whole  erection  upright  more  or 
less ! 

Agnes  sat  hstening  to  him,  fascinated  by  the  play  of 
expression  upon  the  most  mobile  face  she  had  ever 
seen. 

Then  Norris  came,  heated,  but  content,  having 
accounted  for  all  the  baggage,  and  instantly  he  and 
Barry  plunged  into  "  shop." 
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Agnes  sat  by,  looking  out  of  the  window,  which  she 
persisted  in  keeping  open  though  clouds  of  dust  and 
cinders  blew  in,  to  observe  the  landscape  over  which 
hung  the  dew  of  morning.  Ruled,  fiat  fields,  some 
showing  the  bare  rich  earth  whence  cotton  had  just 
been  pulled,  others  planted  with  maize  and  sugar-cane, 
and  the  fearless  individuaUty  of  the  sheep  and  camels, 
goats  and  donkeys,  together  with  their  owners  in  the 
fields  or  bathing  in  the  canals — all  were  strange  and 
enjoyable  to  Agnes's  eye,  as  were  the  graceful  date- 
palms  with  their  bunches  of  red  fruit,  the  feathery 
tamarisks  grouped  about  the  creaking  sakkiehs  (water- 
wheels)  worked  by  blindfolded  cattle  treading  patiently 
the  never-ending  round.  Once  or  twice  she  saw 
gleaming  wet  bronze  figures  seated  half  in  canals  busy 
over  Archimedean  screws.  Thus  in  new  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  her  thoughts  of  Evelyn  dimmed 
and  faded. 

Suddenly  the  train  stopped  in  a  manner  that  almost 
threw  its  passengers  out  of  their  seats,  and  whistled 
vigorously  until  vociferation  arose  that  drowned  the 
whistle.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  half  a  dozen 
buffaloes  roped  nose  to  tail  barring  progress  in  majestic 
solemnity,  while  their  keeper,  an  old  native  dame, 
argued  right  of  way  with  the  irritated  but  humane 
engine-driver.  For  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  see 
why  the  train  should  not  wait  until  she  had  manoeuvred 
her  charges  through  the  break  in  the  railway  fencing, 
of  which  she  had  taken  advantage  before.  The 
argument  ended  as  the  last  of  her  antediluvian  animals 
passed  off  the  rails. 

"  The  adorable  East,  Mrs.  Norris !  "  murmured 
Barry,  turning  to  re-enter  their  compartment.  His 
eye  passed  down  the  corridor  beyond  her,  and  his 
face  showed  that  his  mind  had  been  caught  by  some 
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disagreeable  idea,  but  he  came  in  and  sat  down  without 
speaking  of  it.  He  had  seen  Mahabbi  and  with  him 
an  EngUsh  girl  with  a  fine,  thoughtful  face.  The  wife 
he  had  boasted  he  would  bring,  no  doubt.  A  lady, 
too.  A  lodging-keeper's  daughter  would  not  matter, 
but  a  lady  .  .  . 

After  a  pause  he  spoke  over  his  pipe  about  matters 
that  led  indirectly  to  Mahabbi.  Of  the  wife  he  did  not 
speak. 

Norris  was  hkely  to  have  some  slight  difficulty  in 
replacing  Pietro  Corami,  he  suggested  quietly.  This 
made  his  friend  sit  up. 

"  Who's  dismissed  him  ?  "  sharply.  "  And  why 
was  it  done  without  telling  me  ?  "  Agnes  looked  at 
him,  forgetful  of  the  palms  and  camels  outside,  for 
she  had  never  before  heard  the  official  curtness  from 
her  loose-limbed,  drawling  husband. 

No  one  had  dismissed  him.  The  way  it  was  done 
was  that  news  had  come  that  his  post  was  too  unim- 
portant for  the  salary  he  was  receiving  and  it  had 
been  cut  down  over  a  third.  He  had  told  Barry  that 
it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  stay  for  this,  he  would 
do  better  elsewhere  ;  indeed  he  must,  for  the  expenses 
of  educating  his  three  sizable  children,  his  wife's  funeral 
last  year  and  his  new  wedding  just  over  did  not 
permit  of  such  drastic  reduction  at  present.  Besides, 
he  had  been  promised  a  rise. 

"  Yes,  Carlyon  told  me  I  might  safely  promise  it 
last  January  !  "  said  Norris  with  controlled  wrath. 

That  was  just  after  this  year's  budget  had  been  made 
up.  Naturally  then  Carlyon  would  say  anything.  A 
year  was  a  long  time,  many  things  might  happen, 
and  at  all  times  Carlyon  did  not  much  mind  what  he 
said,  everyone  knew. 

"  Ye-es,"    responded    Norris.    "  But    he    was    so 
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definite.  '  You  may  depend  on  this,'  his  very  words. 
I've  been  sold  again,  I  suppose."  His  silence  was  so 
fraught  with  ponderings  that  Agnes  ventured  to 
inquire  who  was  Pietro  Corami,  and  why  he  was  so 
necessary. 

"  Oh,  my  assistant,"  answered  her  husband.  "  My 
bottle-washer,  preparer  of  experiments — jack-of-all- 
trades.  I've  trained  him  to  perfection."  Then  his 
hand  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  arm  of  the  seat.  In 
turning  it  over  a  new  side  of  the  affair  had  revolved 
before  him.  "  For  that  money  who  is  to  replace  him  ? 
No  native  is  delicate-fingered  enough  to  do  the  dis- 
section, or  trained  enough  either  !  Barry  !  "  The 
words  came  now  like  bullets  from  a  quick-firing  gun. 
"  Barry,  you  know  something,  I  see  !  What  is  it  ? 
Who  replaces  him  ?  Has  my  assistant  been  chosen 
without  my  consent  ?  " 

"  Bit  of  jobbery,  I'm  afraid,  old  man,"  was  the  quiet 
reply.  "  Yes.  I  see  you've  brought  Mahabbi  along 
with  you.     Your  assistant's  a  friend  of  his " 

"  What  !  Not  Fauzy  ?  Why,  the  man's  incap- 
able !  I'd  have  to  do  every  mortal  thing  myself  ! 
He  couldn't  be  trusted  even  not  to  scamp  washing  a 
tube  out !  " 

Barry  crossed  his  knees  and  took  a  long  pull  at  his 
pipe,  then  spoke  looking  into  its  bowl.  ' '  Carlyon  wants 
to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  Mahabbi  and  through  him 
you  know  who.  In  next  year's  budget  he  is  tr5dng 
to  get  his  pay  raised  so  as  to  catch  up  with  old  Water- 
maine.  Do  you  know  he's  given  out  Mahabbi's  to  be 
Grimshaw's  vice  at  a  salary  a  grade  above  yours." 

Norris  was  silent  a  long  time.  "  What  about  that 
rumour  of  compulsory  Arabic  ?  That  won't  come  off, 
will  it  ?  "  at  length. 

Agnes  saw  Barry's  eye  turn  slowly  upon  her  husband. 
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"  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that  if  I  were  you,"  weighing 
each  word.     "I'm  slaving  at  it." 

"  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,"  returned  Norris. 
"  I  like  the  language.  But  don't  you  see  if  Fauzy 
proves  perfectly  incapable  and  I  have  all  the  rough 
work  of  the  lab.  as  well  as  my  own  job  I  can't  possibly 
do  that  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  /  see — well  enough  !  "  rejoined  Barry.  His 
tone  added  that  it  was  quite  likely,  however,  that 
someone  else  would  not. 

Presently  he  announced  that  he  had  laid  a  little 
wedding-offering  in  their  fiat  ready  for  their  arrival, 
had  bribed  the  old  howab  (porter)  to  let  him  in  to  do 
it,  but  the  old  fellow  was  very  uneasy  during  the 
performance,  although  he  had  known  Barry  for  years. 
He  considered  that  such  a  proceeding  as  laying  a 
couple  of  carpets  and  cleaning  up  a  flat,  even  for  a 
friend,  was  most  irregular. 

"  Couple  of  carpets  ?  Oh,  I  say,  we  don't  want 
to  break  you  !  "  was  Norris's  reception  of  this  state- 
ment, smiling. 

His  chum  laughed.     "  A  couple  of  Persian  carpets 

won't  !     If  Mrs.  Norris "  with  a  shy  glance  for 

her — "  doesn't  care  for  these,  Cohen  said  he'd  change 
them." 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  rather  troubled-looking  English 
girl  further  along  in  the  train,  and  he  saw  the  quick 
glance  that  flashed  between  husband  and  wife. 

"  H'm  !  That's  dangerous,"  was  his  comment  on 
hearing  of  the  incident  on  the  ship.  And  then  he 
wondered  what  Mrs.  Carlyon  would  do.  She  was  one 
of  those  who  were  hopelessly  social.  Carlyon  would 
not  dare  to  ignore  any  suggestion  Mahabbi  might 
make,  but  what  intercourse  did  take  place  would 
largely  depend  upon  the  view  his  lady  adopted.     Barry 
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could  imagine  that  Mrs.  Carlyon  would  not  be  of  much 
social  assistance  to  Mrs.  Mahabbi,  even  at  first  while 
the  fellow  remained  more  or  less  European  in  his 
notions,  and  later,  when  the  dark-skinned,  probably 
massive,  mother-in-law  had  come  on  the  scene.  .  .  . 

"  Mrs.  Mahabbi,"  said  Norris  quietly,  "  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  my  wife." 

Barry's  gaze  leaped  almost  with  a  shock  of  speed 
to  her  face  and  his  extraordinarily  expressive  eyes 
grew  set  and  drawn  as  if  he  was  himself  suffering. 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Norris,  I'm  sorry  t  I  wouldn't  have 
spoken  if  I'd  known  !    Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter !  "  answered  the  girl,  and  then 
her  action  gave  her  words  the  lie,  for  her  face  went 
down  into  her  hands  and  she  wept.  "  I — I  was  looking 
forward — to — to  such  a  happy  time  with  her  !  "  This 
was  the  first  that  Norris  had  heard  of  that  tiny,  still- 
bom  hope.  He  had  never  suspected  its  existence. 
The  two  men  looked  helplessly  at  each  other. 

Barry,  having  the  deeper  insight  and  surer  touch  of 
spirituality,  interfered  first  with  Agnes's  grief.  "  Come, 
Mrs.  Norris.  You  see,  don't  you  " — and  Norris  saw 
with  amazement  his  hand  go  out  and  rest  upon  her 
shaking  shoulder  unresented — "  how  it's  better  to 
leave  bad  alone  ?  Messing  with  it  only  ever  made  it 
worse.  I  don't  suppose  it'll  last  for  ever.  She  won't 
be  able  to  stick  it." 

"  Stick  it !  "  she  repeated,  her  voice  muffled,  under 
her  hands.  "  You  don't  know  Evelyn  !  She'll  die 
before  she'll  give  a  thing  up  !  " 

Agnes  did  not  know  how  nearly  at  the  outset  her 
friend  had  given  up,  but  that  was  past  now  and  Evelyn 
held  her  head  high  with  the  arrogant  courage  of  youth, 
thinking  that  without  doubt  she  would  prevail.  Now 
she  marked,  without  seeming  to  notice,  the  curious 
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looks  cast  upon  her  by  her  fellow-travellers  and  all 
and  sundry  otherwise,  down  even  to  the  ferash  (sweeper) 
of  the  carriages  with  his  feather-brush.  She  had 
noticed  Barry  join  the  Norrises  and  had  observed 
the  look  he  gave  her  husband,  and  incidentally  herself, 
during  the  buffalo  episode,  but  there  being  several 
other  passengers  near  by  of  indeterminate  race,  she 
could  not  ask  the  questions  she  would  have  liked  to  do. 
And  as  she  sat  thinking  them  over,  by  no  means  sure 
she  would  ask  them  of  Abdul  even  when  she  was  alone 
with  him,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
better  keep  them  to  herself.  Already  she  was  aware 
that  his  replies  might  be  the  truth,  but  certainly  not 
the  whole  of  it  nor  unmodified  by  what  he  deemed 
expedient. 

The  glance  from  a  great  distance  that  passed  between 
the  two  girl  brides  amid  the  din  and  confusion  of 
arrival  at  the  terminus  was  their  last  communication 
for  many  a  long  day.  Evelyn,  tired  in  spirit  before 
her  battle  had  begun,  thought  she  had  never  heard 
so  much  noise  in  all  her  life.  The  running  porters 
seemed  so  powerful,  like  charging  bullocks,  but  outside 
the  station  when  to  the  influences  already  in  play 
were  added  white  glare  of  appalling  intensity  coupled 
with  flies,  dust  and  the  clangour  of  electric  trams 
travelling  in  every  direction,  she  began  to  fear  she 
had  entered  a  nightmare  world  from  which  there  would 
be  no  awakening. 

"  Abbas  Chehih  has  sent  his  servant  to  bring  our 
luggage,"  said  Abdul,  resettling  his  tarbush  on  his 
crisp  hair.     "  Come  !  We  will  go  by  tram  !  " 

Guided  by  his  hand  on  her  arm  she  walked  rather 
dizzily  across  the  wide  spaces  of  the  Station  Square 
filled  with  motors,  carriages,  donkey-carros  (carts) 
and  laden  camels.     At  last  they  stood  quiet  on  the 
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kerb  of  a  refuge  beneath  a  network  of  singing  over- 
head wires,  and  when  a  certain  tram  drew  up  they 
mounted  it.  On  the  footboards  lay  bits  of  fig-skin 
and  old  green  rind  of  a  type  that  Evelyn  did  not 
know  until  she  found  next  her  a  baby  upon  the  knee 
of  a  black-cloaked  native  woman  chewing  a  piece 
of  the  same  variety  with  gusto.  It  was  a  water- 
melon rind,  and  flies  clustered  impartially  upon  it 
and  the  infant's  toothless  gums. 

In  the  sunny  distance  Evelyn  saw  the  back  of  the 
two-horsed  vehicle  that  contained  Agnes  disappear 
in  the  flickering  medley  as  the  tram  turned  into  a 
street  of  odoriferous  nature  and  squalid  appearance, 
filled  chiefly  with  barbers'  shops  and  native  caffe, 
where  gramophones  added  their  note  to  the  general 
concert.  Of  dust  here  there  was  little,  for  the  road 
was  greasy  from  the  industry  of  water-carts,  and 
irresponsible  cyclists  skidded  cheerfully  to  and  fro, 
hooting  the  motor-horns  with  which  all  were  provided. 
Every  passenger  who  mounted  the  tram  scraped 
his  boots  on  footboard  or  floor  gratings. 

Narrow  streets  led  off  the  main  thoroughfares  like 
the  tributaries  of  a  river,  and  overhanging  upper  stories 
showed  closely  screened  windows,  each  built  at  an 
angle  to  the  street  so  as  to  catch  any  breeze  that 
might  penetrate  there.  On  the  earth  below  them, 
lean  cats  scratched  among  refuse  heaps  in  the  shadows, 
while  carrion-crows  hopped  about  the  cornices  in 
the  sun,  and  high  above  all  the  merciless,  graceful 
kites  wheeled  and  hung  like  specks  in  the  blue. 

At  one  of  these  streets  Mahabbi  descended  and 
helped  Evelyn  down, 

"Is  that  it  ?  "  cried  she,  unable  entirely  to  keep 
horror  out  of  her  voice. 

He  looked  at  her  and  laughed.     He  was  jaunty. 
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"  That  is  my  sister's  house — yes  !  It  is  very  beautiful 
inside — very  beautiful."  He  paused  at  an  iron  gate 
that  led  into  a  garden  with  a  dried-up  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  the  door-keeper  in  dark  gown  and 
turban  rose  from  a  wooden  bench,  and  with  a  salute, 
carelessly  returned  by  Mahabbi,  threw  open  one  leaf 
of  the  gate.  They  entered  and  it  closed  after  them 
with  a  slight  clang.  The  bowab  (porter)  reseated 
himself  for  another  doze. 

"  Go  on  !  "  said  the  young  Egyptian  as  she  checked 
on  the  lowest  step  of  the  wooden  stairs  painted  to 
match  the  pilasters  that  flanked  it,  while  the  house 
itself  glowed  a  vivid  pink  in  the  sun  that  lit  its  front, 
throwing  into  relief  all  the  cobwebs  and  hornets' 
nests  that  clung  in  every  angle.  "Go  on !  You 
will  find  them  quite  enlightened.  This  house  is  very 
EngUsh.     They  do  not  even  always  veil !  " 

Evelyn,  feeling  as  if  driven,  though  no  human 
force  was  touching  her,  moved  with  feet  of  lead — 
on  and  upwards,  conscious  of  watching  eyes  behind 
the  latticed,  lifeless  windows.  As  they  crossed  the 
broad  porch  flagged  with  black  and  white  tiles,  Mahabbi 
drew  his  wife's  arm  proudly  through  his  own  for  all 
to  see. 

Then  the  door  painted  to  represent  mahogany 
opened  before  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Within  was  gloom,  dimly  filled  with  moving  blots 
of  greater  darkness  beyond  an  oblong  of  light  thrown 
by  the  sun  over  the  threshold  which  revealed  bare 
boards  and  the  border  of  a  carpet  of  Empire  design. 
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Out  came  Mahabbi's  brother-in-law  clad  in  European 
garments  of  ultra-smart  cut  and  piebald  shoes,  and 
first  favouring  Evelyn  with  an  appraising  glance, 
kissed  her  husband  on  both  cheeks,  after  which  they 
fell  into  animated  conversation  in  Arabic,  of  which 
Evelyn  understood  scarcely  a  word,  in  spite  of  her 
lessons  at  her  husband's  hands.  Guided  by  him  as  he 
talked,  she  entered  the  gloom,  peopled  by  a  crowd 
of  murmuring,  rounded  figures  with  faces  pale  in 
the  general  darkness.  One,  who  appeared  to  wield 
authority,  was  an  older  woman,  to  judge  by  her  voice 
and  appearance,  which  was  more  massive  than  those 
of  the  ladies  she  marshalled. 

"  Go  with  them  !  "  directed  Mahabbi  impatiently. 
"  That  is  Abbas  Chehih's  mother !  She  will  show 
you  a  room  !  "  He  wished  to  talk  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  already  in  the  department  he  himself 
intended  to  enter  as  soon  as  may  be.  Chehih  had 
been  paving  the  way  for  some  little  time.  They 
remained  on  a  divan  in  the  selamlik  or  men-guests' 
chamber  that  opened  as  European  drawing-rooms 
do  into  the  hall,  while  the  ladies  trooped  up  the  wooden 
stairs,  uncarpeted  and  littered  with  date  stones  and 
old,  sticky  wrappings  of  sweetmeats.  As  they  as- 
cended, the  darkness  was  vanquished  by  a  skylight 
overhead.  On  the  landing  stood  several  little  dark- 
faced  girls  in  flannel  dressing-gowns  of  vividly  floral 
pattern.  These  children,  with  their  hair  in  stiff  plaits, 
stood  dumb  and  amazed,  gaping  at  the  cool  white 
slimness  and  simple  hat  of  the  new  arrival  in  their 
midst.  A  ting  boy,  a  miniature  effendi  (native  gentle- 
man) in  wee  lounge  suit  and  tarbush,  sat  chewing 
a  big  stick  of  sugar-cane  on  the  top  step.  Looking 
up  gravely,  he  humped  his  infinitesimal  person  closer 
to  the  banisters  to  make  more  room,  but  neither  rose 
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nor  gave  even  Evelyn  a  second  glance.  To  him,  his 
sugar-cane  was  all-important,  and  he  threw  its  refuse 
over  the  banisters. 

"  I  speak  the  English,"  said  one  young  lady,  taking 
Evelyn's  arm.  "  Yess,  I  was  at  school  at  the  big 
Absieh  school  with  the  English  teacherrs  therre. 
Yess,  I  learm  to  rread  and  wrrite — ^yes  ! — English 
therre !  That  was  good — it  was  nice !  Ah,  but 
when  I  come  back  herre — they  arre  so  dirrty  !  We 
will  be  great  frriends  !  Herre  iss  yourr  rroom — you 
will  want  to  wash.  Hat  moya  (bring  water)  !  "  in 
an  accent  of  unexpected  command. 

One  of  the  troop  shuffled  on  her  heelless  slippers 
out  of  the  room,  and  then  the  rest  surrounded  Evelyn 
and  examined  her  and  her  costume  minutely  and 
without  reticence,  trying  the  quality  of  material 
with  very  discriminating  fingers,  and  chattering  and 
smiling  the  while  in  evident  friendliness.  One  at 
length  pulled  at  her  hat  which  constrained  her  to 
remove  it,  whereupon  the  buzz  rose  higher.  The  girl 
who  spoke  English  stood  by  with  obvious  superiority, 
smiling  a  little. 

"  They  are  saying  you  are  beautiful,"  she  remarked, 
"  but  you  know  nothing.  You  should  paint  with 
rouge  and  kohl  they  say  !    They  know  no  better  !  " 

Evelyn  could  not  help  a  glance  at  the  girl's  own 
attractions  thus  adorned,  and  the  young  lady  looked 
down  and  smiled,  smoothing  the  front  panel  of  her 
close-fitting  French  gown,  which  was  not  altogether 
becoming  to  her  mature  build.  "  You  look  at  me — 
yess,  but  I  must  do  as  they  wish  now  I  am  out  of 
the  school !  " 

Then  Evelyn  asked  to  be  introduced  to  the  smiling 
circle,  and  the  girl  at  once  complied,  with  a  rapid 
flow  of  Arabic  to  her  companions  that  evoked  screams 
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of  laughter.  "  They  think  it  so  funny  that  you  do 
not  know  alreadee  !  " 

The  elderly  massive  lady  was  Madame  Chehih,  in 
sole  control  now  that  Chehih  p^re  was  no  more.  She 
was  robed,  Turkish  fashion,  in  a  stiff,  dark  brocade 
gown  very  full  with  many  folds,  and  girdled,  but  by 
what  was  invisible  in  the  amplitude  of  her  person. 
She  had  a  wrinkled,  kindly  face,  however,  and  steady 
black  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  not  entirely  free  of 
rouge,  enormous  single  diamonds  hung  from  her  ears, 
a  necklace  of  cabochon  rubies  in  heavy  gold  gleamed 
on  her  breast,  and  her  rounded  fingers  were  thick 
with  rings,  all  donned  in  honour  and  welcome  of  an 
English  bride.  Evelyn  bowed  to  her,  and  the  old 
lady  most  courteously  bowed  in  return.  Then  came 
the  wife,  young  Madame  Chehih,  languid,  pale  and 
powdered,  and  touched  only  with  kohl  about  the 
eyes,  garbed  in  a  costume  in  accordance  with  the 
most  elaborate  modern  fashions.  Playing  with  her 
rings,  she  paid  little  attention  to  Evelyn  beyond 
taking  her  hand  and  murmuring  a  word  or  two.  Her 
lassitude  was  perhaps  justifiable.  Then  there  was  a 
bevy  of  young  girls  much  alike  in  quasi-European 
costume,  introduced  as  "  sisters,"  of  whom  unstated  ; 
there  were  two  or  three  black-gowned  serving  women, 
one  of  whom  had  brought  water  in  an  enamel  coffee- 
pot, an  aged  Greek  dame  with  white  hair  and  patient 
face,  and  the  squirming,  staring  flock  of  little  girls 
in  their  dressing-gowns  of  blazing  colours. 

The  whole  family  entered  the  room  that  'Evelya. 
understood  was  appointed  to  herself  and  Mahabbi, 
and  swarmed  everywhere,  over  bed  and  divans,  some 
squatting  on  the  floor.  Evelyn,  half  suffocated  by 
the  thick  pungency  of  the  scents  which  her  com- 
panions favoured,   looked   about   for  some  place  to 
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put  her  hat.  Every  available  flat  space  was  occupied. 
Someone  took  it  from  her  lap  and  passed  it  round. 
It  was  white  felt.  Someone  else  came  up  and  relieved 
her  of  her  veil  and  hat-pins,  which  also  went  the  round. 

The  girl  who  spoke  English  had  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  divan,  and  after  a  slight  pause,  asked 
Evelyn  her  age,  and  then  demanded  a  guess  at  her 
own.  The  English  girl-bride  looked  at  her  and 
hesitated,  whereupon  the  other  burst  into  a  peal  of 
merry  laughter. 

"  I  am  seventeen — yess  !  Soon  I  am  to  marry  ! 
I  am  to  go  out  in  a  carriage  to-day — yess  ! — with 
Ahmed  Nasrih's  sister  to  see  if  I  am — what  you  caU  ? 
— suitable,  and  if  what  she  will  tell  me  of  him  pleases 
me  !  " 

The  old  Greek  nurse,  who  had  disappeared  some 
time  since,  now  returned,  and  on  her  communication, 
Zaina  arose  from  the  divan  with  outcry  and  ran  off, 
leaving  Evelyn  alone.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door 
and  Ahmed  Nasrih's  sister  was  waiting  in  it,  so  Evelyn 
followed  her  natural  impulse,  went  to  the  window, 
threw  it  open  and  looked  down  into  the  narrow, 
purple-shadowed  street.  She  had  just  time  to  take 
a  breath  of  more  or  less  fresh  air  and  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  dark  shining  brougham  below,  when  a  volume 
of  sound  overwhelmed  her,  and  she  was  almost  carried 
off  her  feet  by  the  rush  of  several  persons  who  slammed 
the  window  to.  The  mother-in-law  and  the  languid 
wife  had  not  stirred.  The  old  lady  looked  at  be- 
wildered Evelyn  with  withering  distaste  in  her  glance, 
but  said  nothing.  It  was  unnecessary,  she  decided, 
considering  the  babel  that  had  arisen  from  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Evelyn,  deafened,  at  length 
withdrew  to  her  divan  and  sat  on  it,  closing  her  eyes. 
The  room  was  stifling,  and  though  the  door  was  open 
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and  a  pane  broken  in  an  upper  window  sash,  there 
was  no  circulation  of  fresher  air.  Here  she  endured 
amid  the  heat  and  the  scent  and  the  chatter  and 
laughter  for  how  long  she  never  knew,  but  it  could 
only  have  been  a  few  minutes  ;  then  she  heard  Zaina's 
voice  in  the  doorway,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the 
young  lady  in  her  outdoor  costume  of  black  satin 
wrappings  from  head  to  foot,  white  yashmak  (veil) 
below  her  merry,  bright  dark  eyes,  and  white  kid 
elbow  gloves. 

"  If  you  are  so  tired  I  will  tell  them  to  go  away," 
she  said,  pinning  together  the  ends  of  her  cape  with 
a  brooch  at  her  waist.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  spoke  rapidly,  and  the  company  melted  like 
magic.  Young  Madame  Chehih  went  last,  with 
her  mother-in-law.  "  Mouharaka  (Blessed  one)  !  " 
murmured  Zaina  as  she  passed.  "  This  will  be  the 
fourrth — two  girls  and  one  boy.  May  this  be  a  boy 
too  !  And  you  ?  "  with  a  sudden  turn  and  eager 
glance  upon  Evelyn,  who  coloured  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair.  "  Lissa  (not  yet)  ?  Ah,  there  iss  much 
time  !  " 

With  that  she  swished  down  the  stairs  upon  her 
little  feet  in  their  high-heeled,  parti-coloured  Oxford 
shoes. 

The  small  boy,  evidently  the  son  of  the  house, 
who  was  on  the  stairs  chewing  sugar  cane  was  still  there 
and  still  chewing  as  she  descended,  giving  him  good- 
natured  greeting  on  her  way. 

Alone  in  her  room,  Evelyn  unhooked  the  double 
door  that  stood  wide  open  and  tried  to  close  it,  but 
it  was  warped  and  would  not  fit  together.  More- 
over, its  lever  handle  was  broken  off  short  on  the 
inside.  So  she  merely  pushed  the  two  leaves  together, 
and  then  lay  down  on  the  bed,  where  she  had  pot 
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been  for  very  long  before  she  heard  the  thin  high 
song  of  mosquitoes  about  her  ears.  So  she  got  up 
again  and  sat  on  the  brilliantly  cretonned  divan 
that  had  given  her  her  first  rest.  Now  she  had  time 
to  look  about  the  room  and  observe  its  fittings.  Pale 
green  curtains  of  Directoire  design  were  draped  upon 
wooden  supports  above  each  window,  and  fell  there- 
from in  many  folds  to  the  floor  of  stained  boards, 
highly  polished.  The  walls  were  painted  in  oil  paint, 
a  faded  blue,  with  sham  panelling  of  would-be  marble. 
The  two  brass  beds  with  valances  and  mosquito 
curtains,  two  divans,  one  tripod  iron  washstand 
with  enamelled  iron  basin  and  jug  completed  the 
inventory,  also,  last  but  not  least,  a  cracked  mirror 
and  a  creaking  pinewood  wardrobe.  The  wardrobe 
made  Evelyn  think  of  her  hat,  and  she  looked  about 
for  it.  At  length  it  caught  her  eye  under  one  of 
the  beds  deep  in  dust.  With  an  uncontrollable  cry 
of  annoyance,  she  rescued  it,  to  find  it  irretrievably 
ruined  when  she  turned  it  over.  Someone  who  had 
handled  it  must  have  been  carrying  one  of  the  little 
bags  of  henna  she  afterwards  came  to  know  so  well. 
Indeed,  she  remembered  noticing  one  of  the  children 
with  one,  half  unfolded.  Her  hat  brim  was  covered 
with  yellow  reminders  for  evermore.  Anger  surged 
up  in  her  heart,  and  for  the  first  moment  Evelyn 
half  thought  the  child  had  done  it  on  purpose.  Then 
her  better  sense  prevailed.  No,  in  the  excitement 
of  receiving  so  unusual  a  visitor,  a  young  girl  might 
easily  forget  she  was  carrying  such  a  thing.  They 
would  not  realise  the  impossibility  of  her  ever 
wearing  the  hat  again  in  that  condition.  They  them- 
selves would,  very  likely,  she  decided.  Evelyn  won- 
dered where  she  would  be  able  to  get  another,  or 
whether  one  was  procurable    It  was  an  immediate 
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necessity  now,  for  though  there  were  other  hats  in 
her  hat-box,  this  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The 
thought  of  her  luggage  referred  her  mind  to  the  ward- 
robe again,  which  had  no  key,  only  a  handle,  and 
she  resolved  that  none  of  her  effects  should  find  even 
temporary  storage  upon  its  shelves.  They  would 
remain  under  lock  and  key  in  her  trunks,  even  at  risk 
of  ineradicable  creases,  and  she  would  agitate  for 
a  house  of  her  own  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Up  in  the  brazen  white  sky  seen  through  the  closed 
upper  windows  kites  circled  slowly.  Alien  street  cries 
struck  her  ear  as  she  sat,  and  there  was  a  rattle  some- 
where of  tin  cans.  Evelyn  looked  longingly  at  the 
screened  lower  sash,  the  raising  of  which  had  caused 
such  horror  to  her  companions.  Yes,  she  would  1 
Now  she  was  alone  she  would  do  as  she  pleased.  So 
she  threw  it  open  and  sat  there  looking  down  the  narrow, 
crooked  alley  where  the  fowls  and  cats  scratched 
together  among  the  dust-heaps.  She  never  noticed 
the  dim  suggestions  of  moving  figures  beyond  the 
musharabiyeh  screens  of  the  balconies  that  faced  her 
only  a  few  feet  away  across  the  road.  Nor  did  she 
notice  the  eyes  that  spied  through  the  crack  of  the  door 
she  had  left  ajar  perforce.  For  a  little  while  these 
things  were  hfted  off  her ;  she  was  thinking  of  the 
ordered  quietude  of  her  aunts'  house  in  London  so  very 
far  away.  Presently,  all  these  jarring,  confused  in- 
fluences would  cease  and  she  would  be  in  peace  again 
in  a  home  of  her  own,  to  practise  and  perfect  her  music 
in  preparation  for  the  time  when  she  would  give  a 
concert  at  some  hall  in  Cairo,  to  which  perhaps  Agnes 
would  come.    Thus  she  weaved  her  brittle  dreams. 

Eventually  the  increasing  crowd  outside  her  door 
jostled  too  much  in  order  to  see  in,  and  someone  was 
pushed  against  the  panels  which,  creaking,  gave  before 
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her  and  several  of  the  group  fell  into  the  room  on  top 
of  one  another,  unable  to  recoil  by  the  pressure  behind. 
On  Evel5ni's  steady  look  from  the  divan  by  the  window 
they  picked  themselves  up  and  the  whole  crowd  vanished 
with  only  a  slight  patter  of  feet  to  mark  its  disappear- 
ance. 
This  was  too  much. 

Downstairs  in  the  selamlik,  Mahabbi  and  Chehih 
had  finished  their  talk  on  important  business.  Two 
or  three  friends  had  come  in  to  greet  Mahabbi  on  his 
return,  the  hour  of  which  had  been  marked.  During 
the  summer  whispers  of  the  good  fortune  that  it  was 
prophesied  would  attend  him  had  passed  around.  A 
box  of  cigarettes  stood  open  upon  the  round  brass  tray 
in  the  centre,  and  the  bubbling  scented  water-pipe  of 
peace  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Shutters  were 
closed  and  a  cool  atmosphere  of  holy  calm  pervaded 
the  selamlik,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  murmurs 
from  one  or  another  of  the  dark-skinned,  European-clad 
gentlemen  who  lounged  on  the  divans  round  the  walls. 
Sometimes  one  readjusted  his  tarbush,  but  only  those 
of  Chehih  and  Mahabbi  were  removed.  On  the  white 
calico  covers  of  the  divans  their  colour  made  them  very 
noticeable.  Such  removal  marked  European  views, 
but  the  others  felt  a  little  hurt,  nevertheless,  by  the 
implication — as  it  would  be  among  themselves  according 
to  immemorial  custom — of  disrespect  in  exhibiting  a 
head  uncovered.  However,  no  one  made  any  remark. 
They  were  much  too  polite. 

The  door  stood  open  giving  a  full  view  of  the  wooden 
swing  doors  that  led  to  the  haremlik  (women's  quar- 
ters). Across  the  hall  slanted  the  shaft  of  sunlight 
through  the  outer  door,  illumining  vividly  the  woven 
wreaths  and  medallions  of  the  carpet.    In  it  too  danced 
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and  eddied  golden  motes  of  dust  pursued  by  many  a 
galaxy  of  buzzing  flies. 

Suddenly  the  click  of  shoe-heels  sounded  beyond 
the  harem  partition  and  Mahabbi  made  a  slight  move- 
ment.    He  had  recognised  his  wife's  step. 

She  had  acted  swiftly.  In  another  second  the  door 
had  swung  to  behind  her  and  she  came  like  an  effulgent 
blaze  of  Ught  across  the  shaft  of  sunshine  in  her  white 
muslin  gown  with  the  blackness  of  night  in  her  hair 
and  the  flash  of  lightning  in  her  eyes. 

"  A — ah — h  !  "  Almost  inaudible,  the  murmur  yet 
made  Mahabbi  grind  his  teeth  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  advanced  a  step  to  meet  her.  Only  a  step,  for 
she  was  already  on  the  threshold.  The  other  men  sat 
petrified,  like  statues  gazing  at  her,  but  she  in  her 
white-hot  fury  saw  none  of  them.  Her  vision  was 
strained  and  concentrated  upon  her  husband. 

"  Abdul !  "  she  said,  "  they  broke  into  my  room 
upstairs  !  I  won't  have  it !  We  must  have  another 
room  with  a  door  that  will  shut !  You  must  tell  them  ! 
I  must  have  privacy  !  " 

"  Privacy  !  "  he  took  up,  angered  by  the  vague  little 
movements  and  glances  of  the  silent  men  on  the  divans, 
whose  smprise  was  wearing  off  in  the  growth  of  amuse- 
ment at  this  scandal.  "  You  talk  of  privacy !  Go 
back  !  Have  you  no  shame  ?  A  woman  of  the  house 
must  never  be  seen  in  the  selamlik  !  Do  you  not  know 
that  yet  ?  Go  back  !  I  will  come  when  I  am  ready, 
and — ^yes,  I  will  ask  for  another  room."  He  was  now 
as  angry  as  she,  for  an  amused  whisper  had  reached 
him  which  he  had  scarcely  been  intended  to  hear : 
"  Mafish  nafs  (no  instinct)  !  "  in  criticism  of  his 
wife. 

"  Go  !  "  he  shouted,  but  she  stood  her  ground. 

She  looked  at  him — never  at  anyone  else — with  eyes 
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of  blue-hot  steel.  "  Not  unless  you  come  too,"  said 
she.  Seeing  she  was  determined  he  went  with  her  and 
as  the  swing  door  creaked  behind  them  he  heard  a  low 
laugh  in  the  selamlik.  She  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
he  saw,  so  she  must  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways,  and 
he  alighted  on  the  right  note  next  time. 

Silence  till  they  reached  their  own  room.  Then  he 
put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  as  he  had  seen  heroes 
do  on  the  EngUsh  stage.  "  Dearest,  you  have  dis- 
appointed me.  Those  men  laughed  at  you.  They 
think  you  are  a  bad  woman." 

The  passion  dropped  from  her  face  like  a  hot  shield, 
leaving  it  startled  and  horrified.  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried, 
"Oh  I  "  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Do  not  do  such  things  again,"  he  went  on,  going 
to  the  window  and  closing  it.  "  Did  you  open  this  ? 
A  harem  window  must  never  be  opened  so  that  anyone 
can  look  in.  You  will  learn.  After  all,  these  are 
small — very  small  things.  What  does  it  matter — if  we 
love  each  other  ?  "  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  close. 

She  clung  to  him.  She  had  no  one  else  to  hold  to, 
and  that  was  why  she  did  it.  To  his  suggestion  of  love 
she  made  no  answer,  for  she  was  slowly  realising  that 
she  had  yielded  to  him  because  he  was  the  first  that 
came,  and  the  feeling  she  thought  was  love  was  merely 
the  reflected  glow  of  his  own  desire.  When  he  left 
her  in  this  room  with  closed  windows  and  went  back 
below  he  was  secretly  proud  of  her  exploit.  No  woman 
of  his  race  would  have  done  it  and  his  friends  would 
never  forget  the  incident.  Moreover,  that  he  had  sub- 
dued such  a  creature  and  returned  so  soon  would  lift 
him  above  the  average  in  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Next  morning  Mahabbi  thought  it  would  be  good  to  go 
and  look  at  their  future  home,  which  he  had  fixed  upon 
before  going  to  England.  He  was  sure  she  would  like 
it.  There  was  water  in  front,  it  was  high  up,  and  there 
were  other  European  people  living  in  the  house.  Also, 
the  tram  passed  before  its  very  door  and  frequently, 
so  that  she  could  easily  reach  Cairo  for  shopping  or 
calling. 

"  Calling  ?  "  said  Evelyn  with  a  half  sigh.  They 
were  standing  under  a  tramway  "  Arret "  in  the 
crowded  street,  waiting  for  a  car  to  come,  and  as  she 
spoke  her  eye  met  that  of  a  dainty  English  lady  driving 
by  in  a  carriage,  serene  and  proud.  The  other's  glance 
passed  on  and  she  whirled  away  down  the  street.  It 
might  have  been  Agnes.     Thank  God,  it  was  not. 

"  Yes,  calling,"  insisted  Evelyn's  husband.  "  Mr. 
Carlyon  knows  we  have  arrived,  so  Mrs.  Carlyon  will 
come  as  soon  as  we  are  settled.  She  will  bring  others." 
In  spite  of  the  incident  on  board  the  ship  he  was  un- 
daunted.    Perhaps  he  had  forgotten,  she  thought. 

A  cool  north  breeze  that  heartened  even  the  mori- 
bund mules  in  the  three-span  native  omnibus  that 
had  borne  her  husband  and  herself  to  the  tramway 
station  drove  her  horror  of  the  past  hours  out  of  her 
mind.  She  looked  overhead  at  the  sky  full  of  mackerel 
clouds.  Out  in  the  air  and  the  sunlight,  among  the 
insouciant  Eastern  crowd,  her  husband  seemed  nearer 
and  more  real  to  her.     In  his  sister's  house  he  had  been 
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almost  like  a  stranger,  though  at  intervals  he  was 
caressing  enough.  As  he  stood  at  her  side,  swinging  his 
stick,  he  was  a  very  handsome  upright  figure  with  his 
tarbush  set  jauntily  upon  his  curly  black  hair. 

It  was  not  a  bad  flat.  Half  an  hour's  run  in  the  tram, 
past  the  shrieking,  bustling  tram- junction,  along 
wide,  dusty,  open  spaces  littered  with  fragments  of 
bygone  architecture,  past  the  mediaeval  aqueduct  of 
Saladin,  well-nigh  sole  monument  of  his  glory,  past  the 
clustered  banyan  trees  with  their  welcome  roofs  of 
shade  ;  then  to  dismount  opposite  a  small  grey  iron 
bridge  that  echoed  to  the  rumble  of  many  a  tram — 
and  there  they  were  !  It  was  a  building  of  decadent 
Italian  style  ;  they  went  into  an  arched  entrance,  up 
cool  stone  stairs  where  someone  had  obviously  not  long 
preceded  them  spilling  water  on  every  step ;  never- 
theless, Evelyn  liked  it.  She  might  make  something 
out  of  it,  and  here,  anyhow,  she  could  have  her  husband 
to  herself.  The  question  of  going  down  to  the  village 
where  his  father  was  omdeh  (mayor)  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  her  parents-in-law  had  never  been  mooted. 
It  would  come  some  time,  she  supposed.  Meanwhile 
.  .  .  the  view  from  the  windows,  high  up  on  this  floor, 
embraced  quite  a  wide  stretch  of  earth,  distant  trees 
and  sky,  and  over  the  house-tops  of  Giza  town  across 
the  Nile  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  tiny  pale  cones, 
which  to  her  delight  proved  to  be  the  Pyramids. 

Of  the  moving-in,  with  its  attendant  irritations  at 
the  lagging  and  inconsequent  ways  of  carro-drivers 
(carters)  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  nor  of  the  countless 
small  repairs  that  Evelyn,  being  capable,  did  herself 
on  finding  Abdul  unhandy  with  screw  and  gimlet.  And 
in  the  evenings  she  struggled  fiercely  with  the  language, 
assisted  by  her  husband.  Her  perfect  ear  helped  her, 
so  she  soon  possessed  herself  of  a  working  knowledge 
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of  his  mother-tongue.  In  the  days  that  followed 
she  would  not  have  known  how  to  manage  without  it, 
in  the  intricacies  of  housekeeping.  Then  her  beloved 
piano  came,  and  though  Abdul  grumbled  at  the  amount 
of  freight  he  had  to  pay,  she  felt  more  at  home  than 
she  had  done  yet — not  that  that  was  saying  much. 
For  though  she  saw  other  English  ladies  in  the  distance 
she  no  more  than  saw  them.  None  ever  looked  her 
way,  and  her  hours  when  her  husband  was  away  at  his 
work  were  very  long  and  empty.  Sometimes  she 
wrote  to  her  aunts  in  London,  but  from  their  replies 
she  soon  reaUsed  they  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  why 
she  saw  no  white  people.  And  of  her  Ufe,  she  found 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  write  convincingly.  A 
mere  jumble  of  facts  and  incidents  such  as  she  found 
it  would  be  beyond  their  comprehension  and  would 
only  muddle  and  perhaps  hurt  their  susceptibilities. 
After  two  or  three  months  they  began  to  ask  whether 
George  Carlyon  had  taken  any  notice  of  her  yet,  and 
wrote  saying  he  had  told  them  she  was  quite  happy, 
though  they  gathered  he  had  not  seen  her  often.  This 
could  scarcely  be  his  fault,  and  unless  she  was  ill  they 
could  not  understand  her  apathy.  Evelyn  wrote  back 
that  she  was  perfectly  well  but  was  much  occupied 
by  her  household  arrangements,  which  was  quite  true, 
but.  .  .  "  Presently  I  may  have  the  time,"  she  wrote. 
Her  course  of  action  suited  her  second  cousin's  book 
exactly.  George  Carlyon  had  not  forgotten  her — ^he 
never  forgot  anything — ^but  he  was  simply  letting  Time 
drift  her  out  of  reach.  With  perfect  justice  he  could 
(and  did)  now  say  that  he  thought  she  was  so  busy  she 
did  not  want  him.  However,  her  aunts'  proddings 
ultimately  resulted  in  a  visit  to  Evel5m  by  Mrs.  George 
Carlyon  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  order  that 
it  should  not  interfere  with  her  other  engagements. 
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As  luck  would  have  it,  Mahabbi  was  at  home,  having 
come  in  not  long  before  from  his  work.  He  was  very 
pleased  at  the  visit  and  showed  it. 

Mrs.  Carlyon  rustled  a  good  deal,  and  the  net  con- 
sequences to  Evelyn  of  this  quarter  of  an  hour  were  an 
invitation  on  a  specified  day  and  time  when  all  specta- 
tors would  be  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way  (the  girl 
suspected),  a  wish  on  Evel5m's  part  never  to  see  her 
again,  and  a  depth  of  depression  after  an  effusive 
departure  to  which  all  former  fits  of  the  blues  were  as 
fleeting  shadows  of  gossamer  compared  to  the  shades 
of  night. 

Abdul  saw  her  out  and  came  back  rubbing  his  hands, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  Evelyn  spoke  or  moved. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  divan  under  the  window  looking 
out  under  her  hand  into  the  eye  of  the  westering  sun. 
The  same  wind  ruffled  her  dark  hair  that  was  sweeping 
sheets  of  dust  across  the  wide  sand  spaces  of  Roda 
Island.  The  Pyramids  were  quite  hidden  now.  Colours 
were  blurred  owing  to  the  dust  in  the  air  and  the  sky 
was  turning  turquoise  and  aquamarine,  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  sunset  display  that  would  follow  later. 
"  Shut  the  window.  It  is  cold,"  said  Mahabbi  at 
length. 

His  wife  complied,  almost  without  rousing  from  her 
reverie,  and  when  she  settled  again  it  was  upon  a  stiff, 
upright  chair  that  gave  her  still  a  view  out  of  the 
window. 

"  So  she  has  come  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  knew  she 
would  !  She  had  to,  as  they  will  all  have  to  !  Not 
for  nothing  am  I  whom  I  am  !  The  moment  I  arrived 
a  '  job '  was  made  for  me,  because  they  dared  do  no 
otherwise  1  Why  else  was  it  given  to  me  ?  Do  you 
suppose  they  would  not  have  given  it  to  an  English- 
man if  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  us  ?     Of  course  1 
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Abbas  Chehih  told  me  so.  Mr.  Carlyon's  clerk  told 
him  at  the  Ezbekieh  cafe.  Oh,  these  EngUsh  who  talk 
and  make  such  fine  arrangements,  which  break  up  at 
the  first  breath  of  our  disapproval !  All  they  fear  is 
that  their  pay  will  be  cut !  " 

Evelyn's  reverie  was  gone  now,  and  indignation 
well-nigh  put  to  flight  her  melancholy.  She  sat  upright 
and  turned  upon  him  her  direct  blue  eyes,  ablaze. 

"  That  is  not  true  !  "  she  said  with  energy.  "  You 
know  it  isn't !  " 

He  raised  his  voice  to  shout  her  down,  and  she, 
hateful  as  it  was,  was  compelled  to  raise  hers  in  order 
to  hold  her  own.  In  the  middle  of  it  all  the  suffragi 
(servant)  came  in  to  lay  the  tea ;  Abdul  paid  not  the 
smallest  attention  to  his  advent,  furious  at  her  intro- 
duction of  the  name  of  Norris  as  an  example  of  incor- 
ruptibility and  courage. 

"  He  is  not  afraid  of  anything,"  she  persisted,  "  nor 
is  Agnes.  And  the  reason  you  are  so  angry  is  because 
you  know  they  are  not.  And  you  can't  work  him. 
You  know  you  can't." 

"  Bah,  he  must  do  as  he  is  told — he  is  an  underling  ! 
What  does  it  matter  how  many  underlings  are  what 
you  call  '  straight,'  if  others  are  not  ?  "  Abdul's 
voice  was  still  very  loud,  and  the  room  which  was  not 
large  was  full  of  ringing  sound.  Evelyn  felt  a  little 
dazed  on  that  account,  perhaps.  She  did  not  take 
in  for  a  minute  what  her  husband  had  said,  but  when 
it  reached  her  mind  she  felt  stunned.  Then  her  face 
crimsoned  with  shame  and  she  sprang  to  combat  it, 
thinking — poor  child — that  she  could  alter  the  opinions 
ingrained  by  the  centuries  merely  because  she 
would. 

"It's  wicked — wicked — to  talk  Uke  that,"  she  cried. 
"  You  ought  to  help  make  people  behave  properly  if 
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you  know  they  aren't  doing  it.  You've  been  in  Eng- 
land long  enough  to  know  how  !  " 

As  her  anger  rose  his  cooled,  as  usual.  Quiet  tactics 
are  the  most  telling,  but  he  never  remembered  that 
until  he  had  made  a  Httle  noise  and  given  himself 
away  in  so  doing. 

"  '  In  England  long  enough  to  know  how,'  hein  ?  " 
he  murmured,  pausing  to  search  for  and  light  a  cigar- 
ette. "  And  are  the  English  the  only  standards  of 
'  how  to  behave  '  ?  We  are  in  Egypt  now.  And  you 
wish  me,  an  Egyptian,  to  apply  '  English  '  rules  in 
my  own  country !  Ya  salaam,  hahibi  {Idiom :  O 
salutations,  my  beloved)  !     Is  it  not  amusing  ?  " 

Against  her  will  she  laughed  and  then  was  silent. 
Nay,  she  was  silenced.  The  age-old,  resistless  web  of 
the  East  had  already  entangled  her  feet  so  that  she 
knew  not  where  she  stepped. 

She  poured  out  the  tea  and  abandoned  the  puzzle, 
while  Abdul  sat  by  with  a  satisfied  eye  upon  her.  He 
detested  tea,  and  never  took  it,  though  making  no  fuss 
about  her  introduction  of  the  custom,  for  with  her 
he  was  ready  to  accept  those  of  her  national  habits 
that  did  not  clash  with  his  own.  And  she  certainly 
looked  arrestingly  pretty  with  her  slim  figure,  long, 
slim  neck,  wavy,  black  hair  and  changing  blue  eyes. 
To-day  she  was  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  tie  and  a  skirt, 
very  neat  and  workmanlike. 

"  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Carlyon  thought  of  you  ?  " 
he  remarked  complacently.  "  When  we  go  to  her  you 
must  wear  your  best  frock — that  blue  one  I  gave  you." 
It  was  of  a  colour  that  hurt  the  eye,  but  as  it  was  his 
gift  Evelyn  had  to  stifle  her  horror  of  it.  But  she  could 
not  let  this  pass.     She  would  not  wear  it  out  of  doors. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  go  this  once,"  she  said.  "  Or 
do  you  think  we  could  possibly  get  out  of  it  ?  " 
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He  turned  upon  her  with  a  flash  in  his  eyes.  "  Are 
you  mad  ?  Of  course  we  will  go.  This  is  only  the 
beginning.  Presently  they  will  flock,  for  I  shall  drive 
them.  Even  your  proud  friends,  who  love  us  so  much, 
the  Norrises  " — Evelyn  drew  into  herself  as  if  chilled 
by  inclement  weather — "  shall  come.  They  must — 
my  position  demands  it  !  We  will  humble  them  ! 
They  had  better  have  been  wise  on  the  steamer  !  " 

At  this  she  rose  to  her  feet,  caught  up  in  a  whirlwind 
of  emotion.  Nothing  mattered  so  much  as  this.  She 
would  tolerate  no  interference  with  her  friends,  and 
he  approached  them,  if  he  did  so,  alone.  She  would 
write  and  tell  Agnes  so,  and  when  he  forced  them  to 
come,  as  he  appeared  to  believe  he  was  able  to  do,  she 
would  go  out.  "  I  don't  mind  so  much  going  to  Mrs. 
Carlyon,"  she  concluded.  "  It'll  be  only  this  once, 
I  am  convinced,  and  then  we  can  live  in  peace." 
(Though  by  this  time  she  foresaw  small  prospect  of 
peace  in  her  life-days  for  many  a  long  year.)  "  But — 
Abdul,  do  you  hear  ?  I  will  not  meet  the  Norrises  at 
all — ever,  here  or  there  or  anywhere  !  Leave  them 
alone.     If  you  don't,  I  won't  go  to  Mrs.  Carlyon." 

She  meant  it,  he  saw,  and  so  he  gave  in,  outwardly, 
and  pacified  her,  wondering  mightily  the  while  why 
she  called  them  friends,  defied  him  to  interfere  with 
them,  and  yet  refused  so  decidedly  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  them. 

"  We  will  go  to  Mrs.  Carlyon,"  he  agreed,  "  and  you 
will  wear  what  you  wish.  That  grey  dress  you  men- 
tioned is  too  colourless.  It  will  make  no  impression, 
but  do  as  you  like.  As  for  Norris — pho  !  he  matters 
little,  as  I  said  before.  We  need  not  have  them  unless 
you  wish " 

"  I  don't  wish,"  pronounced  his  wife.  "  They 
wouldn't   come,    besides.    Nothing   will   make   them 
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do  what  they  don't  think  right."  Her  gnawing  per- 
ceptions did  not  miss  the  Httle  smile  that  flickered 
upon  his  Hps  for  a  moment,  but,  though  her  heart 
chilled  with  unnameable  dread,  she  went  on,  disregard- 
ing it  though  it  robbed  her  of  confidence.  "  The  only 
reason  they  haven't  come  must  be  that  they  disapprove 
of  us.  Well,  let  them  disapprove.  I  can't  help  it 
now,"  and  he  marked  her  unconscious  sigh.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  can  do  to  them  or  if  you  can  do  any- 
thing. You  speak  as  if  you  could.  But  whatever  it 
is,  don't  do  it.  I  don't  want  them  to  suffer.  Because 
they  don't  like  us  is  no  reason  to  make  ourselves 
unpleasant  to  them,  Abdul." 

Again  he  agreed,  and  she  thought  the  subject  was 
closed,  and  had  the  lamps  lit  and  the  curtains  drawn. 
While  she  improvised  upon  her  beloved  piano  her 
husband  sat  nursing  his  enmity  towards  Norris,  the 
EngHshman  who  stood  in  his  way.  But,  though  he 
foresaw  a  number  of  difficulties  before  his  grudge 
could  be  paid  off,  he  treasured  it  all  the  closer.  Only, 
Evel}^!  must  not  know,  or  she  would  .  .  .  He  could 
not  guess  what  she  might  do.  The  longer  he  lived 
with  her  the  less  he  understood  her,  and  the  more 
uneasy  he  felt  with  her.  It  was  as  if  he  had  linked 
himself  with  a  force  that  he  had  not  gauged,  that  did 
not  as  yet  show  itself,  but  that  he  knew  was  always 
there  like  a  second  presence  behind  her.  However, 
she  knew  very  Uttle  of  his  affairs,  not  even  what  his 
"  job  "  was,  and  she  must  continue  to  know  only  just 
as  much  as  he  told  her.  In  that  way,  at  least,  he 
could  keep  her  in  the  position  that  seemed  to  him 
right  and  proper  for  a  woman.  While  she  agreed 
with  him  independence  of  judgment  was  all  very  well. 
Now  disagreement  was  looming  ahead  he  would  deceive 
her.    After  all,  his  career  was  outside  her    concern. 
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Let  her  attend  to  her  own  province.  And  after  experi- 
ence it  seemed  to  him  that  she  knew  nothing  even  about 
that.  Was  she  always  thus,  before  strangers  and  in 
her  own  house  :  quiet,  gentle,  smiling — and  cold,  cold, 
cold  ?  Caresses,  yes ;  kisses,  yes ;  but  after  a  certain 
point  she  always  froze.  The  very  mention  of  the 
word  "  Love  "  seemed  enough  to  close  her  up  like  a 
flower  at  evening.  Mahabbi  thought  of  the  women 
of  his  race,  and  suddenly  and  violently  he  flung  the 
cigarette  he  was  smoking  to  the  floor  with  a  vehement 
"  Bah  !  "  that  broke  in  upon  the  poetic  dreams  she 
was  weaving  at  the  piano  and  jarred  them  from  her 
mind.  She  looked  across  at  him  inquiringly,  the 
idealism  slowly  clearing  from  her  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Abdul  ?  "  said  she,  used  by  now  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  irritation  over  small  matters 
easily  rectified. 

"  What  you  know  nothing  about !  Ah,  go  on  with 
your  foolish  music." 

But  she  could  not.  The  thread  was  snapped,  the 
poetry  fled,  and  the  four  walls  of  Fate  compassed  her 
about  once  more.  With  a  grave  glance  at  him  that 
did  not  betray  her  hurt  she  left  the  piano  and  took  up 
a  book.  Even  then,  he  noted,  she  did  not  come  to 
him,  but  settled  under  a  lamp  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  X 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Norris,  and  is  life  still  worth  living  ? 
Can  you  give  me  a  cigarette  ?  "  Thus  spoke  Barry, 
dropping  into  an  easy  chair  with  every  appearance  of 
exhaustion  in  the  Norris's  drawing-room,    "I've  been 
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playing  violin  obligate  to  Mrs.  Carlyon's  songs  ever 
since  four  o'clock,  and  it's  past  seven  now  !  " 

Barry  told  a  fairy-tale  to  children,  a  lie  at  the  club, 
or  asked  for  another  cigarette  in  precisely  the  same 
voice,  and  somehow,  though  he  never  raised  it,  his 
intonation  was  never  lost. 

Agnes  laughed. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else — can  you  suggest 
a  topic  ?  "  he  resumed. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  she  returned.  It  was  the  real  reason, 
much  as  she  liked  to  have  him  for  himself,  of  his  presence 
in  their  flat  to  dinner  that  night.  A  few  days  ago  she 
had  met  Mrs.  Carlyon,  who  mentioned  as  an  awful 
bore  that  she  must  almost  immediately  go  and  call 
officially  upon  the  English  wife  of  the  newly-appointed 
native  vice.  One  call  would  be  enough  for  ever  and 
a  day,  she  remarked,  and  had  asked  whether  Agnes 
was  going. 

At  the  low-toned  "  No,"  she  had  looked  up  and 
laughed.  "  Oh,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  her  if  I  were 
you  !  You  have  no  cause  to,  I'm  sure  !  I  shan't." 
This  short  colloquy  had  taken  place  at  the  Sporting  Club 
in  the  cosy  ladies'  room  where  the  white  stars  of 
jasmine  look  in  at  the  windows,  and  the  oleanders 
sway  in  the  breeze  across  the  croquet  lawns  as  if 
bowing  friendly  recognition  to  all  who  observe  their 
silent  charm. 

"  And  let  me  advise  you,  don't  let  your  husband 
fail  in  his  Arabic  examination  this  time !  He  ought 
to  pass."  With  that  she  departed  upon  her  large, 
brown-shod  feet  towards  the  golf-Unks. 

All  this  recurred  to  Agnes  when  Barry  left  her  the 
choice  of  a  topic  in  her  drawing-room  that  Tuesday 
evening. 

"  Yes,"   said  Agnes,   "  there  are  several  things  I 
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want  to  ask  you  about,"  and  she  took  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  came  to  her  mind.  First  she 
wanted  to  know  what  happened  during  the  momentous 
official  call  upon  the  Mahabbis. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  interested,  so  I  drew  her  out," 
he  remarked.  With  a  quiet  glance  he  added  :  "  I 
even  assumed  some  former  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Mahabbi  in  order  to  stir  up  flagging  reminiscence,  so 
do  you  mind  supplying  a  certain  amount  of  biographical 
detail,  age,  colouring,  figure,  and  so  on,  for  future  use  ? 
.  .  .  Thank  you.  Oh,  only  nineteen  !  Poor  child, 
poor  child  !  "  After  a  pause  that  Agnes  did  not  break, 
he  told  the  tale. 

No  other  English  lady  had  been  to  see  her.  Mahabbi 
had  told  Mrs,  Carlyon  that  quite  a  number  of  his 
friends  had  sworn  to  go  to  England  and  bring  back 
white  wives.    They  admired  her  so  much. 

"  And  she — is  she  happy  ?  " 

Barry  blew  a  smoke  ring  before  he  answered,  and 
then  gave  not  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyon, who  declared  "  the  girl "  was  perfectly  con- 
tented, nay,  gloried  in  her  position.  Music  was  spoken 
of,  and  Evelyn  had  somewhat  incautiously  mooted 
plans  for  giving  a  concert  during  the  coming  season, 
to  which  her  husband  listened  for  a  time  and  then 
asked  her  what  she  wanted  to  do  it  for.  It  would 
only  mean  loss  of  money. 

"  That's  how  he  would  look  at  it,"  and  again  Barry 
glanced  at  his  hostess.  Without  words  both  knew 
Evelyn  was  clinging  to  that  concert  as  a  last  hope  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  her  former  life.  "  She'll  never 
do  it.  Showing  her  off  in  private  is  different  from 
letting  her  exhibit  herself  in  public.  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
— but  they  have  no  idea  of  impersonal  art  as  we  under- 
stand it." 
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Agnes  felt  the  hopelessness  of  it  all  keener  than  ever 
to-night,  "  I  don't  think  it  will  do  anybody  any 
harm  if  we  wrote  to  each  other  !  "  was  the  summing 
up  of  her  reflections. 

Barry  thought  of  the  use  Mahabbi  might  make  of 
the  correspondence.  "  Can't  be  too  careful,"  he  said 
at  last. 

She  said  she  would  consult  with  Kenneth.  Then 
she  wanted  to  know  what  Mrs.  Carlyon  meant  by 
"  not  letting  her  husband  fail  in  the  Arabic  examina- 
tion this  time." 

"  Oh,  she  said  that,  did  she  ?  "  and  the  little  fellow 
turned  in  his  easy  chair  to  face  her,  a  light  of  battle 
in  his  changing  eyes.  "  That  means  they've  been 
talking  things  over,  I  suppose,  and  somebody's  up  to 
his  tricks  again." 

"  What  tricks  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Kenneth  is  on  the 
permanent  staff.     They  can't  turn  him  out." 

"  Well,  no,  but  they  can  give  him  such  a  hopeless 
assistant  that  he  has  to  do  all  the  work  himself — so 
that  his  health  will  give  out  under  the  strain.  For- 
give my  putting  it  so  bluntly,  Mrs.  Norris ;  I  don't 
know  how  else  to  do  it,  and  whether  your  husband 
thinks  so  or  not,  /  think  you  ought  to  know  what's 
going  on." 

"  What  demons  !  "  said  she,  aghast. 

The  portiere  swung  slowly  inwards  and  Norris 
entered,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  "  Who  are 
demons?  "  he  inquired,  advancing  towards  the  fire- 
place, his  eyes  on  the  warm  glow  in  the  grate. 

Agnes  rose  and  kissed  him,  making  room  for  him 
to  pull  forward  his  favourite  chair  afterwards.  "  I 
was  trying  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Barry  some  of  your 
troubles  that  you  won't  confide  in  me,  dear,"  she  said. 

Norris  raised  his  steel-grey  eyes  to  her  face.    "Do 
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you  want  to  know  them  ?  "  said  he,  and  then  he 
looked  at  his  friend  so  still  and  silent  across  the  hearth. 
"I  want  to  keep  the  whole  hateful  business  out  of  my 
home.     That's  why  I  don't  talk  of  it." 

He  rose  and  turned  down  the  lights  till  only  one 
green-shaded  lamp  was  left.  It  was  delightfully  quiet 
and  warm,  and  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  content. 

However,  tired  of  "  shop  "  as  he  was,  Norris  could 
not  sever  his  mind  from  it.  Dinner  had  barely  begun 
when  he  began  : 

"  I've  represented  that  Fauzy  isn't  up  to  his  job 
twice,  and  not  the  slightest  notice  has  been  taken. 
I've  got  to  stick  there  all  the  time  he  clears  up  the 
laboratory  to  see  he  does  it  properly.  It  wastes  my 
time." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  guest,  "  it's  a  bit  of  a  cat  and 
mouse  business  Mahabbi's  got  on  you — Fauzy  prob- 
ably reports  on  you  too  ! — but  you  remember  Hamed 
Mardan  ?  Nice  chap.  Well,  he's  got  his  eye  on 
Fauzy 's  job." 

Norris  looked  up.     "  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  " 

"  On  his  father's  estate  in  the  Delta.  He  was 
hashkatih  (chief  clerk)  there  and  deadly  sick  of  it. 
He  was  asking  after  you.  Someone  had  told  him 
about  Fauzy.  You  examined  him  and  Mahabbi  in 
their  student-days,  it  seems." 

Agnes  sat  by,  taking  in  what  she  could. 

"  Will  he  get  it,  I  wonder  ?  "  remarked  Norris. 

A  slow,  deep  smile  rose  up  in  his  friend's  eye.  "  Trust 
him  to  get  anything  he  wants  !  Mardan's  no  tran- 
sitional hybrid.  He's  a  good  Moslem,  though  he 
tells  me  his  father  is  disgusted  with  him — calls  him  a 
dreaming  donkey  only  fit  to  carry  loads.  He  repUed 
that  somebody  had  to  carry  them,  and  if  he  was  such 
a  fool  why  did  the  old  gentleman  leave  him  in  sole 
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charge  of  his  enormous  estate.    Good  retort !  "  and 
Barry  chuckled. 

"  Is  this  Egyptian  a  friend  of  yours,  then  ?  "  asked 
Agnes. 

Barry  reflected.  Yes,  a  new  friend,  but  in  his 
opinion  offering  possibilities  of  staunchness  and  interest. 
Mardan  was  not  an  Egyptian,  either,  but  a  Turk,  which 
made  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

"  I  came  to  know  him  pretty  well,"  said  he.  "  He's 
fearfully  bored  on  the  estate  with  only  the  fellahtn 
(labourers)  to  talk  to  and  the  Dago  engineer  of  the 
com  turbines.  Won't  stay  there  much  longer,  I 
fancy.  He  consoled  himself  writing  poetry,  read  me 
some  of  it  too.  He  looks  like  a  flap-doodle,  but  he's 
far  from  it  really,  and  his  poems  helped  me  to  see  that. 
While  I  was  loafing  round  waiting  for  Bird  to  make  up 
his  cotton  experiment  records — slow  beggar  he  is,  too  ! 
— Mardan  was  my  one  distraction.  He  came  to  me 
one  morning  to  show  me  a  letter  from  Howell — you 
know  him!"  and  Norris  nodded  —  "Asking  if  he 
wouldn't  care  to  be  one  of  his  fellows,  saying  it  could 
be  managed  easily  on  account  of  his  great  command 
of  English — such  a  recommendation."  He  paused  to 
partake  of  the  inevitable  creme  renversee  beloved  of 
the  average  Berberine  cook.  Agnes  and  Norris  let 
him  go  on  talking,  for  it  was  a  relief  to  both  of  them  to 
meet  a  different  subject  from  the  eternal  Arabic  that 
worried  them  so  much.  Barry  had  guessed  this,  so 
presently  he  babbled  on  : 

"  I  said  why  not.  Those  chaps  have  nothing  much 
to  do  really.  He  surprised  me  by  saying  that  was 
the  point.  He  wanted  to  progress.  Anyone  in 
Mohammed  Fauzy's  position  under  you  could  do  that, 
he  thought.  I  said  I  believed  so,  and  he  looked 
pleased,  but  said  nothing  more  than  that  he    found 
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Mr.  Howell  rather  unkind  to  his  subordinates.  '  He 
treats  me  differently  because  he  knows  that  I  am  of 
more  importance  in  our  world  than  they.  I  do  not 
like  that.'     Pretty  straight,  eh  ?  " 

Norris's  eyebrows  went  up.  He  wondered  what 
Howell  would  say  if  he  knew.  "  Mardan's  quite  right," 
he  endorsed,  "  Howell  is  a  bit  of  a  bounder." 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Barry  had  found  it  possible 
to  foregather  with  the  official  aforesaid. 

"  But  fancy  a  native  knowing  so  well ! "  said  Agnes 
in  ingenuous  surprise. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Norris,  you  may  be  perfectly  certain 
that  every  '  native '  of  our  acquaintance  has  sized  us 
up  to  the  last  quarter-inch.  That's  the  mistake  most 
of  us  make." 

"  How  they  must  chuckle  sometimes  !  "  said  she,  a 
trifle  ruefully. 

"  They  do.  Mardan  mimicked  Howell  to  me, 
reading  out  his  letter  till  I  could  almost  believe  it 
was  the  man  himself  speaking — Eton  slang  and  all." 

"  Not  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  Where's  our 
dignity  ?  " 

"  My  dear  chap  !  " — ^with  a  direct  look  from  his 
brilliant  dark  eyes — "  if  you're  a  gentleman,  what  have 
you  got  to  fear  ?  But  if  you're  a  bounder,  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  natives — look  out !  They'll  fool 
such  a  fellow  to  the  top  of  his  bent." 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  Agnes  with  relief. 

"  Mardan  means  to  be  your  assistant,  Norris,  mark 
my  words,"  went  on  Barry. 

Norris  was  still  half  incredulous.  How  would  a 
casual  young  man-about-town,  as  Mardan  appeared 
to  be,  oust  Mahommed  Fauzy  when  his  own  official 
complaint  had  fallen  upon  stony  groimd  ? 

Barry  had  no  idea,  but  the  one  thing  he  did  know 
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was  that  Mardan  was  furious  with  the  whole  Mahabbi 
and  Fauzy  connection,  and  they  were  too  much  afraid 
of  him  to  dislodge  the  yoke  of  his  opinion.  Though 
nothing  had  been  specified,  he  believed  it  was  the 
compulsory  Arabic  that  had  brought  matters  to  a 
head.  Hamed  Mardan  preferred  English  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  Britain  and  Egypt.  He 
considered  the  cultivation  of  Arabic  in  Egypt  had 
gone  as  far  as  it  could,  and  other  languages  were 
necessary  for  further  advancement.  He  mocked  his 
acquaintances  unmercifully  for  what  he  called  their 
beledi  (village)  statesmanship. 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  "  asked  Agnes,  voicing 
her  husband's  surprise  also.  "  He  must  be  rather 
a  friend  of  yours." 

During  the  long,  loafing  four  days  among  the  sakkiehs 
the  two  men  had  come  to  know  each  other  very  well. 
Hamed  was  tired  of  his  associates'  limitations,  Barry 
of  his,  and  so  they  had  foregathered  in  Barry's  Govern- 
ment tent,  shyly  at  first,  to  explore  each  other's 
mental  territories.  Then,  finding  mutual  sympathies, 
Mardan  had  got  up  a  dinner  for  Barry  in  his  father's 
garden  one  moonlight  night.  Then  Barry  had  bor- 
rowed Howell's  launch,  and  taken  Mardan  for  a  spin 
down  the  big  canal  thereabouts.  "  Yes,  that  chap's 
rather  a  friend  of  mine  now,"  said  he.  "I  don't 
reckon  friendship  by  time.  He  knows  I  like  you, 
Norris." 

By  this  time  the  three  had  settled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  coffee  and  cigarettes  were  awaiting  them. 
"Is  he  married  ?  "  asked  Agnes,  as  she  presided. 

He  had  quite  a  household  there,  but,  of  course,  they 
were  only  mentioned  collectively.  Barry  never  saw 
them  except  all  together  and  in  the  distance. 

"  Well,  never  mind  about  his  people,"  said  Norris. 
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"  I  wish  he'd  join  us  quick.  Mahabbi  runs  our  place 
now — heaven  save  the  mark  !  He  seems  to  have 
paralysed  Grimshaw." 

Barry  smiled  above  his  pipe.  Grimshaw  would  be 
no  match  for  him.  How  did  he  face  the  idea  of  Fauzy's 
having  managed  to  crack  even  the  concrete  flooring  of 
the  laboratory  ? 

Norris  returned  at  this  to  his  own  troubles.  He 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  sa5dng  it  made  no 
difference.     Nothing  ever  would. 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  till  I  break  down," 
he  declared  with  bull-dog  determination  that  rejoiced 
little  Barry's  heart. 

"  That's  the  way  to  talk."  said  he.  "  We'U  pull 
through,  never  fear.  Mardan  won't  get  away  just  yet, 
I  fancy,  but  don't  forget  he  can  dominate — and  does — 
the  whole  Fauzy-Mahabbi  connection." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Can't  conceive.  Must  be  personality.  'T  isn't 
bulk.  He's  just  a  bit  of  a  thing,  scarcely  bigger  than 
me. 

When  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  firelight  was 
flickering  across  the  polished  floor,  Norris  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  The  Olympian  Hotel  dance  is  on 
about  now,"  with  a  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel. 
"  Fancy  turning  out  on  such  a  cold  night.  I  am  glad 
we  are  not." 

Agnes  was  silent,  and  Barry  glanced  at  her.  Perhaps 
she  was  sorry.  "  You're  tired,"  he  remarked  to  his 
chum,  whose  long  length  seemed  curiously  fallen  to- 
gether in  his  chair.  "  Dances  are  pretty  good  fun 
sometimes." 

Still  Agnes  said  nothing.  She  was  looking  at  the 
fire,  and  her  mouth  showed  patient  lines  unbecoming 
to  her  youth. 
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Then  Norris  fished  out  of  his  pocket  a  letter,  which 
he  handed  over,  saying  it  was  curiously  addressed. 
He  had  found  it  in  their  box  in  the  common  hall  below, 
and  forgotten  it  till  now.  "  Mrs.  Norris,  Cairo,"  he 
read.  "  Cleverer  of  the  post-office  than  I'd  have 
expected.     True,  we  are  the  only  Norrises.     Well  ?  " 

For  Agnes  had  suddenly  come  to  life  at  sight  of  the 
small  upright  handwriting.  She  was  reading  eagerly. 
"  It's  from  Evelyn,"  she  looked  up  to  say. 

"  Does  she  want  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  reading.  "  She  wants  me  to  write.  There's 
no  bar  upon  that,  is  there  ?  "  and  she  looked  rather 
inquiringly  at  both  men. 

After  a  slight  pause  for  thought,  Norris  answered 
that  he  could  see  none;  Barry  supplemented  that  in 
her  place  he  would  be  guarded  what  he  wrote.  Such 
correspondence  would  probably  meet  with  scrutiny  in 
more  than  one  quarter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Mahabbis  returned  Mrs.  Carlyon's  call,  and  there 
social  matters  dropped,  to  Abdul's  annoyance.  He 
was  the  more  irritated  at  his  wife's  complaisance,  in 
that  she  seemed  even  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
at  the  realisation  of  her  expectations.  He  took  action 
privately,  the  result  of  which  perhaps  gave  him  balm. 
For  after  the  Budget  was  announced,  and  the  rises  of 
salary  stood  definitely  in  black  and  white  for  all  to 
read,  the  gloom  upon  Mr.  Carlyon's  brow  was  heavy. 
In  the  club  he  knew  his  compeers  would  make  merry 
at  his  expense.  Mahabbi,  however,  had  received  his 
rise,  and  a  bonus  as  well,  because  the  work  of  research 
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had  gone  on  so  smoothly,  and  the  discoveries  (made 
in  the  section  under  Norris's  control)  had  proved  such 
a  help  in  the  nullification  of  salt  in  newly-drained  land. 
In  recognition  of  Norris's  services  an  Order  of  the 
Fifth  Class  was  bestowed  upon  him,  but  his  rise  of 
salary,  that  should  be  automatic,  had  been  stopped 
by  a  clerk's  error,  so  he  was  told. 

"  Don't  be  worried,  darling,"  he  said  on  imparting 
this  news  to  Agnes,  when  he  came  home  to  lunch. 
"  It  can't  be  helped.     It's  happened  before." 

"  Happened  before  !  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  sharply 
from  the  window  whence  she  had  been  watching  the 
high-prowed  boats  with  their  white  lateen  sails  beating 
up  the  Nile  that  gusty  day.     "  To  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dearest.  It's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Carlyon 
has  all  the  more  to  devote  to  his  pet  experiments  1  " 

"  You  take  it  calmly,  Kenneth,"  said  she. 

"  What's  the  use  of  doing  anything  else  ?  " 

He  was  right,  and  she  cuddled  against  him  for 
answer.  But  since  his  appearance  was  so  philosophic 
even  she  did  not  guess  the  whole  depth  of  his  feeling. 
It  meant  falling  behind  his  fellows,  and  that  is  the 
bitterest  gall  to  any  man.  For  several  days  he  was 
silent  and  thoughtful,  but  that  was  all.  Then  he 
became  as  usual,  and  even  joked  a  little  about  it. 
Barry  made  no  verbal  comment  on  the  situation, 
though  a  steady  light  came  into  his  eyes  at  Norris's 
first  mention  of  the  subject.  In  the  memoranda  of  his 
mind  stood  the  second  black  mark  against  Mahabbi's 
name,  and  Barry  was  Oriental  in  that  he  never  forgot 
or  forgave. 

"  Have  you  done  anything  ?  "  he  asked,  and  knew 
the  answer  before  it  was  made.  He  smiled  a  still, 
small  smile. 

Carlyon,  whose  action,  or,  rather,  the  lack  of  it,  had 
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produced  no  effect,  not  even  remonstrance,  became  a 
little  uneasy  as  time  went  on,  and  wished  to  find  out 
what  Norris  was  doing.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this 
was  through  the  ladies.  He  asked  his  wife  to  call 
upon  Mrs.  Mahabbi  again.     She  refused  flatly. 

"  I  wonder  what  she's  doing  ?  "  she  mused,  however, 
a  moment  later.  That  she  spent  any  thought  at  all 
upon  Evelyn  was  caused  by  pique.  For  during  the 
Mahabbis'  return  visit  the  young,  inexperienced  girl 
had  quite  clearly  given  the  society  woman  of  many 
seasons  to  understand  that  their  intercourse  must  drop 
because  she,  the  chit  of  not  yet  twenty  summers,  willed 
it  so.  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  quite  grasped  the  finality, 
and  she  accepted  it  without  demur,  of  course,  but  the 
rebuff  roused  her  interest  unconsciously. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  you  won't,"  agreed  Carlyon 
amiably,  "  but  it's  a  pity,  for  Mahabbi  knows  every 
word  that's  said  in  the  laboratories." 

Eveljm  could  scarcely  have  told  her  own  intention, 
nor  how  the  effect  was  achieved  when  she  was  in  that 
intensely  En^ish  drawing-room,  with  its  Landseer 
pictures  and  its  very  polished  tables  and  chairs.  How- 
ever, though  she  sat  quiet  as  a  mouse,  while  her  husband 
did  the  talking,  it  oozed  out  all  over  her.  Even  her 
"  good-bye  "  carried  about  as  final  a  note  as  could 
any  statement  in  this  world. 

Mahabbi  had  chided  her  once  or  twice  even  while 
there  for  her  lack  of  response  to  Mrs.  Carlyon's  kind- 
ness, but  when  they  were  alone,  descending  the  marble 
stairs  that  wound  in  endless  spiral  round  the  iron 
trellis  of  the  lift-shaft,  he  poured  upon  her  head  the 
fierce  vials  of  his  wrath.  She  was  a  few  steps  below 
him ;  when  he  began  she  stopped  dead  and  looked 
back  at  him.  He  never  altogether  forgot  the  look  in 
her  blue  eyes  at  that  moment. 
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"  You  may  say  what  you  like,"  said  she,  quite  low  ; 
"  but  that  woman  is  not  coming  into  my  house  again." 

He  raged  all  the  way  home,  but  found  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  yield,  and  then  he  swore  that 
since  she  refused  English  society,  she  should  have 
whoever  he  chose  to  ask  of  his  army  of  friends  all 
desirous  to  view  that  curiosity — a  haremlik  open  to 
masculine  company.  Hitherto  he  had  staved  them  off, 
thinking  that  English  acquaintances  might  not  like  to 
find  the  room  full  of  tarrabishi  (tarbushes).  However, 
such  considerations  need  weigh  no  longer. 

"  We  will  be  at-home  then  to  my  friends  to-morrow 
evening,"  said  he.  "I  will  tell  them  at  the  caf6 
to-night." 

He  opened  the  door  of  their  flat  as  he  spoke,  and 
walked  in  before  her,  but  this  she  scarcely  noticed. 
Such  small  courtesies  as  civilisation  demands  for  its 
womenfolk  are  easily  shed. 

"  As  you  please,"  she  replied,  following  him  in.  It 
was  the  first  speech  she  had  made  since  her  repudia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Carlyon,  Under  his  tirades  silence  had 
cost  her  a  good  deal,  and  her  face  was  drawn  with 
fatigue.  However,  as  he  found,  weariness  had  no 
power  to  break  her  will. 

Their  first  fantasia  (entertainment)  was  a  great 
success,  to  judge  by  the  noise,  at  least.  The  front 
door  was  thrown  wide,  and  a  musharabiyeh  screen 
concealed  from  view  of  passers-by  on  the  stairs  the 
interior  where  thirty  or  forty  effendis  (native  gentle- 
men) circulated,  smoking  and  talking,  also  eyeing 
Evel5m  from  head  to  foot  wherever  she  went.  She  had 
stood  at  the  door  at  Abdul's  side  to  greet  the  arriving 
guests,  and  he  presented  each  one,  though,  of  course, 
no  name  meant  anything  to  her,  and  the  bar  of  a 
different  language  stood  between.     But  she  shook  hands 
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and  smiled  pleasantly  into  each  pair  of  more  or  less 
curious  eyes,  and  tried  to  connect  names  and  faces. 
Those  of  the  guests  who  knew  English  came  and  spoke 
with  her,  admiring  her  house,  saying  Abdul  Mahabbi 
must  be  a  happy  man,  and  expressing  wishes  of  such 
intimate  nature  that  she  frequently  blushed  furiously 
However,  these  men  were  so  natural  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  offence,  and  if  she  were  fooUsh  enough 
to  do  so  indeed,  there  would  have  been  nowhere  for 
her  to  retire.  This  was  her  haremlik  (private  apart- 
ment). Now  she  reaUsed  the  absolute  necessity  in  an 
Eastern  household  of  inviolable  privacy  where  women 
could  withdraw  and  be  at  peace.  Of  outside  topics, 
world  labour  questions  and  national  armaments,  these 
men  took  no  cognizance.  Their  horizon,  like  her 
husband's,  was  bounded  by  Egypt  alone,  Cairo  in 
general,  and  their  own  small  post  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  particular. 

Evelyn,  weary  of  the  bold  attention  bestowed  upon 
her,  was  about  to  seek  her  bedroom  as  a  last  resource, 
when  her  husband  appeared  out  of  the  ranks  of  red 
tarbushes  and  the  pungent  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke, 
bringing  by  the  arm  a  young  man  to  introduce  to  her. 
The  new  arrival,  for  he  had  only  just  come,  was  laugh- 
ing back  over  his  shoulder  at  something  his  host  had 
said  when  first  she  saw  him.  Without  his  tarbush  he 
might  have  peissed  for  an  EngUshman  physically  frail, 
perhaps  anaemic.  His  eyes  were  too  large,  and  the 
downward  lines  around  his  mouth  too  pronounced  for 
health,  but  he  seemed  lively  enough,  throwing  a  greet- 
ing here  and  there  among  the  crowd  as  he  pushed 
through.  There  was  a  shade  of  deference  in  her 
husband's  manner  of  presenting  him,  she  thought. 
Then  her  attention  was  caught  and  held  by  the  dark 
grey  eyes,  now  grave  and  polite  but  still  large  as 
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those  of  a  fish,  which  were  directed  upon  her.  He 
held  out  a  small  bony  hand,  somewhat  cold  to  the 
touch,  to  seal  the  introduction,  and  Evelyn  was  aware 
this  man  was  also  taking  stock  of  her  from  top  to  toe, 
and  classifying  her  too,  which  the  others  had  not 
done.  This  one,  she  felt,  was  much  more  subtle. 
Somehow,  however,  she  regarded  him  as  a  friend. 
His  smile  was  kindly. 

"  Mustafa  Bey  Hassan  wishes  to  speak  with  me," 
said  Abdul  rapidly,  when  the  presentation  was  done. 
"  Evelyn  dearest,  make  Hamed  Effendi  Mardan  at 
home.  I  want  you  to  be  great  friends  !  I  will  come 
back  as  soon  as  I  can  !  " 

"  Mustafa  Bey  Hassan  !  "  echoed  the  young  stranger 
with  raised  brows  and  a  meaning  smile.  "  At  it  again, 
y  akhi  (my  brother)  !  "  as  his  host  dived  away  into 
the  moving  crowd. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  we  will  be  great  friends,"  said  Mardan, 
turning  his  smile  and  his  unblinking  gaze  upon  her. 

They  were  in  a  corner  out  of  the  crush,  but  he  spoke 
so  low  that  in  the  din  of  unmodulated  voices  she 
narrowed  her  eyes  and  bent  her  head  in  the  effort  to 
hear  him.  Seeing  this  he  raised  his  voice,  and  now 
every  word  came  very  clearly,  all  the  clearer  for  the 
curiously  staccato  manner  of  speech.  "  Do  you 
intend  to  stay  long  ?  " 

She  did  not  comprehend,  so  he  amplified  a  little : 
"  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  live  with  Abdul 
Mahabbi  very  long  ?    Till  something  better  turns  up  ?  " 

"  Wh — ^why — I  don't  understand,"  she  stammered, 
quite  out  of  the  drift  of  his  thought.  "  We  shall  be 
here  a  long  time,  all  our  lives,  in  Egypt,  I  suppose." 
Now  she  felt  happier,  albeit  his  gaze  was  uncomfort- 
ably direct.  At  least  the  conversation  had  turned  into 
channels  that  she  understood. 
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"  Ah  yes,  in  Egypt — all  your  lives,"  he  murmured, 
dumbfounded  by  an  exhibition  of  innocence  such  as  he 
had  never  met  before ;  but  with  the  surface  adapt- 
ability of  his  race  he  accepted  it  now  whole  without 
any  reservation,  for,  used  to  other  things,  he  knew 
truth  when  he  saw  it. 

For  this  helpless,  unprotected  girl  he  began  to  feel 
a  great  pity,  and  even  some  irritation  against  his 
school-mate  for  his  density  in  exposing  her  to  the 
calibre  of  admiration  which  had  been  his  own  till  a 
few  seconds  ago.  However,  as  yet,  her  own  innocence 
was  an  impenetrable  shield.  But  she  was  obviously 
suffering  physically,  for  twice  even  while  she  stood 
talking  to  him  she  had  pressed  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head, covering  her  eyes.  He  himself  found  the  tobacco- 
smoke  and  heavy  scents  and  noise  very  oppressive, 
and  he  had  known  them  from  birth  up  ;  he  had  never 
visited  England,  but  from  what  he  knew  of  English 
ways  he  surmised  how  very  distasteful  to  her  such 
surroundings  as  these  must  be. 

"  You  are  fatigued,  Mrs.  Mahabbi,"  said  he,  begin- 
ning afresh  after  the  pause  that  had  marked  the 
termination  of  his  first  somewhat  perilous  essay. 
"  We  are  not  very  quiet — always,  are  we  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  leaning  against  the  wall.  No 
response  was  required,  she  thought,  and  her  brain, 
throbbing  and  echoing  to  every  pulse  of  the  ringing 
conversation  around  her,  refused  to  formulate  a  single 
idea.  Yet  she  did  not  know  she  was  suffering.  She 
had  not  a  thought  about  it. 

Then  her  husband  came,  boring  his  way  through 
the  mob.  He  nodded  at  Mardan  smiling.  "  Yes," 
said  he  in  English,  "  Mustafa  Bey  Hassan  is  willing." 

The  other  spoke  not  a  word,  and  then  Abdul  turned 
to  Evelyn,  pale  as  death  in  the  sky-blue  gown  he  had 
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given  her.    "  Come  and  play  to  us  !    They  are  asking 
for  music." 

"  La  (No)  !  "  suddenly  said  Mardan  in  their  Own 
tongue.  "  Ghawazi  mafish  hena  (There  is  no  dancing- 
girl  here)  !  Hat  el  gramophone  min  el  busa  taht  fi  I 
sikka  (Get  the  gramophone  from  the  cafe  in  the  street) ! 
Bess  kidda  (That  is  enough)  !  Mrs.  Mahabbi  has 
a  headache.      Let  her  go  to  the  haremlik  if  she  wishes." 

"  There  is  no  haremlik  here  !  "  exulted  Mahabbi, 
carried  away  by  the  success  of  his  first  fantasia. 

"  Lakin  fi  I  goza  (But  there  is  the  wife),"  returned 
Mardan  calmly. 

However,  Abdul  pressed  her  to  play  and  she  did. 
Regardless  of  the  light  in  which  she  would  appear  if 
she  contributed  any  of  the  most  ordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  music  and  song  to  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests,  Mahabbi  wished  only  to  draw  attention  to  her. 
It  was  nothing  to  him  that  all  his  friends  would  think 
of  her  as  Mardan  had  done  at  first. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Evelyn's  innocence  was  great,  but  experience  was 
fast  coming  to  her,  led  by  a  knowledge  of  Arabic. 
She  knew  enough  by  this  time  to  recognise  the  inward- 
ness of  Mardan's  last  speech,  and  together  with  his 
previous  question  to  her  it  stuck  in  her  mind  while 
she  played  the  short  but  magnificent  Ballade  of  Brahms 
that  she  chose.  Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  swaying 
melody  the  truth  smote  her  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
she  rose  from  the  piano  with  a  smothered  cry. 
"  I  can't  go  on  !    I  must  get  away  !  " 
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"  No,  no!  Go  on  !  It  is  very  good  !  "  cried  her 
husband,  starting  toward  her  from  where  he  had  been 
standing  with  folded  arms,  full  of  pride. 

"  No,  I  can't  !  I  must  go  to  my  room !  Oh, 
Abdul,  let  me  go  !  "  for  he  had  caught  and  held  her 
strongly.  Pride  refused  to  let  her  struggle  as  was 
her  instinct  to  do,  and  she  stood  passive  with  only 
her  strained  and  suffering  face  turned  up  to  his  for 
pleading,  amid  all  that  puzzled,  staring  crowd  of 
men  impervious  to  the  under-currents  of  which  Mardan 
alone  was  aware.  Conscious  of  a  clash  between  a 
man  of  their  race  and  a  woman  of  another,  they  were 
interested  as  at  a  street-row  to  see  what  would  happen. 
That  she  would  be  quelled  was  inevitable,  but  they 
wished  to  see  it  done. 

"  Abdul,  I  can't  bear  it !  Let  me  go  !  "  she  entreated, 
still  passive  under  his  hands,  all  but  her  voice,  which 
trembled  with  feeling. 

"  Let  her  go,"  came  Mardan's  quiet  tones  in  indefin- 
able command. 

Without  looking  round  Mahabbi  released  his  wife's 
wrists  and  she  slowly  turned  to  the  crowd,  which  made 
a  lane  for  her  down  which  she  walked  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  for  anyone,  and  disappeared  from  view  into 
her  only  refuge,  her  bedroom.  There,  cold  and  tremb- 
ling, she  lay  down  on  her  bed  and  almost  wept  her 
heart  out  from  misery  and  hard-won  understanding. 
The  departure  of  the  guests  took  place  in  due  time, 
group  by  group  past  her  door,  and  they  heard  the  low 
sobbing  within,  but  none  said  a  word.  It  was  little 
to  them,  merely  a  woman's  affair.  Perhaps  she  was 
ill.  They  did  not  hurry  themselves,  and  it  was  a 
couple  of  hours  before  the  last  of  them  went,  contented 
with  himself  and  all  the  world.  All  that  time  Mahabbi 
did  not  once  go  to  see  how  Evel}^!  was.     He  was  fully 
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occupied  with  his  guests,  and  knew  she  would  be  there 
whenever  he  went  in.  Mardan  outstayed  the  last 
guest,  and  when  he  and  his  host  were  alone  in  the  lamp- 
light of  the  principal  room,  where  numberless  empty 
Turkish  coffee-cups  and  well-used  ash-trays  betrayed 
the  presence  of  many  guests,  Hamed  looked  at  Abdul 
and,  always  quiet,  told  him  to  bring  out  his  wife. 

"  There  is  something  I  wish  to  say  to  her,"  he 
observed. 

Evel5m  refused  to  come.  She  felt  nauseated  and 
weak  from  her  long  bout  of  grief,  but  Abdul  insisted. 
Hamed  Mardan  was  a  person  it  would  be  ill  to  thwart. 
He  had  been  Abdul's  friend  from  primary-school 
days,  and  his  displeasure  could  bring  trouble  in  many 
ways. 

So  Evelyn  arose,  bathed  her  face  and  came  out 
with  her  handkerchief  crushed  tightly  in  her  hand,  to 
find  a  grave  young  man  humbly  asking  her  forgiveness 
for  the  pain  he  had  caused  her  by  his  thoughtless 
folly. 

"  What  pain  ?  What  folly  ?  Garra  eh  (What  has 
occurred)  ?  "  asked  Mahabbi,  amazed. 

"  Eskut,  y  akhi  (Be  silent,  my  brother)  !  Etla 
(Get  away)  !  "  was  the  response,  swiftly  given  over 
a  shoulder  while  the  fine-strung  son  of  one  erudite 
race  devoted  his  most  courteous  attention  to  the  equally 
delicately-poised  daughter  of  another.  Mahabbi, 
whose  great-grandfather  and  grandfather  were  one  a 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  other  a  rising  shopkeeper 
at  Harifa,  whose  son  acquired  importance  at  that 
village  sufficient  to  become  its  omedeh  (mayor),  felt 
quite  crowded  out.  He  was  not  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  two,  and  was  vaguely  offended  by 
Evel5m's  unconscious  acceptance  of  the  fact.  However, 
he  salved  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  he  would 
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find  out  all  about  it  from  her  afterwards.  So  he  let 
them  be,  contenting  himself  with  sitting  by,  cross- 
legged,  on  a  divan,  while  the  suffragi  and  cook  came 
about  to  remove  the  mess  from  the  guests'  pleasure 
as  quietly  as  may  be.  And  he  listened  to  Hamed,  in 
his  usual  gentle  manner  of  speech,  saying  the  most 
remarkable  things  to  his  wife — from  his  point  of  view, 
and  at  any  attempt  at  interruption  giving  him  a  most 
calm  but  definite  look  of  surprise. 

What  did  it  matter  about  making  her  position 
regular  ?  What  did  it  matter  whether  his  friends 
thought  of  this  as  a  merely  temporary  union  ?  It 
concerned  him  and  Evelyn  alone. 

"  No,  there  is  a  mistake,  my  brother,"  corrected 
the  calm  voice.  "  It  concerns  more  than  thy  addle- 
pate  thinks  of  now."  He  changed  into  English  and 
smiled  at  Eveljm,  still  half  horror-stricken  at  the 
position  in  which  she  suddenly  found  herself,  scarcely 
realizing  it  yet  indeed,  and  listening  to  any  reasoning 
that  seemed  to  offer  security.  "  Why  not  become 
of  our  Faith  and  make  your  marriage  legal  in  the  eyes 
of  our  people  ?  It  is  a  simple  ceremony — quite  easy, 
and  already  by  your  English  marriage  you  have  taken 
your  husband's  nationality.  You  are  one  of  us,  you 
see,  and  yet  not  one  of  us.  If  Abdul  tired  of  you  and 
turned  you  into  the  street  you  would  have  no  redress 
now — your  Consul  could  not  help  you.  Our  Faith  is 
good— Christ  is  one  of  our  holy  men — there  is  not 
much  difference — and  at  least  if  Abdul  divorced  you 
he  would  have  to  give  you  back  all  your  possessions 
and  your  dowry.    Turn  to  our  Faith — ^why  not  ?  " 

Evelyn  sat  listening  to  him,  fascinated  as  if  under 
the  spell  of  the  low,  slightly  sing-song  voice  with 
inflections  doubly  subtle  undulating  beneath  the 
surface  smoothness.    No  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
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before  of  such  matters,  which  indeed  were  so  new  to 
her  that  she  barely  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
even  now.  Would  it  really  be  so  easy  to  become  a 
Mohammedan  ?  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  the  only 
thing  for  her  to  do.  Abdul  had  never  told  her  any- 
thing about  his  religion  beyond  pointing  out  mosques, 
and  occasionally  the  muezzins  calling  to  prayer  up 
on  the  minarets  poised  in  the  sky.  To  her  knowledge 
he  never  said  any  prayers.  He  certainly  never  with- 
drew from  her  to  say  them. 

Such  was  the  magnetism  of  Mardan's  personality 
and  the  perfection  of  his  own  naturalness  that  Evelyn 
was  never  once  reminded  that  she  was  discussing  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  intimacy  with  a  person  whose 
existence  was  unknown  to  her  three  hours  before, 
one  too  who  had  administered  one  of  the  cruellest 
blows  she  had  ever  suffered.  She  did  not  know  he 
was  now  palUating  it  in  a  fashion  that  the  cleverest, 
wisest  doctor  could  do  no  more  than  emulate. 

Evelyn  felt  much  more  at  home  already  with  this 
stranger  than  with  her  husband,  but  she  did  not 
analyse  the  reason.  She  only  knew  that  this  man 
was  infinitely  subtle,  and  despite  his  first  mistake, 
that  he  meant  her  well.  She  had  thought  her  husband 
subtle — thitherto,  but  now  she  saw  he  was  merely 
cunning.  He  might  be  compared  to  his  friend  as  a 
sword  to  a  stiletto.  There  were  all  kinds  of  shades 
and  meanings  in  the  views  of  Hamed  Mardan  that  she 
felt  vaguely  were^uite  beyond  Abdul's  horizon.  But 
she  also  felt  that  he  entertained  towards  his  friend  a 
quizzical  toleration  that  included  her  as  well ;  he 
would  not  in  the  least  mind  being  asked  thousands 
of  questions.  He  would  never  grow  restive  as  Abdul 
did,  perhaps  because  the  well  of  his  information  never 
threatened  to  run  dry ! 
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"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?  "  she  inquired  at 
length.  There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  of  his  accur- 
acy. And  she  learnt  that  his  father  was  a  judge  and 
that  he  had  studied  law. 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  correct,"  he  assured  her,  and 
then  added,  "  I  have  not  worked  because  there  was 
no  necessity.  I  simply  live."  He  paused  a  second 
for  a  light  sigh,  thinking  of  his  secluded  wife  with 
whom  it  was  futile  to  speak  as  he  was  doing  now 
because  of  her  lack  of  education,  and  then  went  on 
with  the  case  before  him,  putting  his  own  quite  aside. 
"  This  is  all  new  to  you,  I  see.  Abdul,"  and  a  smoulder- 
ing red  glow  burned  up  behind  his  eyes,  "  why  have 
you  not  told  her  all  this  ?  Do  you  leave  such  things 
for  a  stranger  to  tell  ?  "  and  he  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  face  before  him. 

Mahabbi's  expression  was  one  of  studied  indifference 
that  covered  mulish  obstinacy.  Evelyn's  features 
clearly  demonstrated  her  every  thought,  and  shame, 
grief,  bewilderment  and  then  settled  watchfulness  were 
among  them.  Now  that  she  knew  her  real  position 
she  trusted  no  one  again, 

"  It  was  of  no  consequence,"  remarked  Mahabbi, 
rising.  He  came  over  to  the  divan  on  which  she  sat 
and  took  up  a  place  beside  her,  putting  his  arm  round 
her  shoulders.  "  We  are  together.  I  have  not  tired 
of  you  !  "  caressing  her  ear. 

Mardan  smiled  at  the  conjugal  picture  of  bliss — on 
one  side.  On  the  other  he  saw  the  shocked  sensibilities 
curling  inwards  for  self-preservation. 

"  Adopt  our  Faith  !  "  was  the  young  Turk's  advice 
on  taking  his  leave.  "  In  the  future  you  might  not 
regret  it." 

With  the  last  guest's  departure  Evelyn's  self-com- 
mand broke  down,  and  she  retired  to  bed  with  a 
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terrible  headache  and  a  desire  to  be  only  left  alone. 
Dinner  she  refused,  so  Abdul  took  it  by  himself  and, 
released  from  her  constraining  influence,  abandoned 
knife  and  fork  in  favour  of  fingers  and  wondered  how 
in  the  world  he  had  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  do 
otherwise.  He  would  eat  with  his  fingers  henceforth 
as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  and  she  could  say 
what  she  pleased.  Indeed,  once  having  freed  himself 
from  her  trammelling  customs  before  the  eyes  of  his 
servants  he  could  not  submit  to  them  at  her  reappear- 
ance. That  would  look  like  fear  and  would  bring  him 
loss  of  dignity  in  the  esteem  of  his  household. 

When  Abdul,  having  washed  his  hands,  sat  smoking 
the  hashish  cigarettes  of  post-prandial  content  he  was 
well  pleased. 

"  Yam  quaivis  (Happy  day)  !  "  said  he  to  himself, 
expectorating  with  none  too  accurate  an  aim  towards 
an  ash-tray  on  the  table  at  his  elbow. 

In  her  room  Evelyn  lay  in  her  bed  with  closed  eyes 
and  listened  dully  to  the  steps  of  the  bare-footed 
suffragi  paddling  past  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen  and  back.  The  sum  total  of  her  discoveries 
was  scarcely  encouraging,  but  there  was  a  certain 
dogged  strain  in  her  that  bade  her  cling  all  the  tighter 
when  adversity  threatened.  The  idea  that  she  could 
become  a  Moslem  was  against  every  instinct  she 
possessed,  but  if  it  would  legalise  her  position  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband's  people.  .  .  .  ? 

Evelyn  was  travelling  far  already,  and  farther  at 
every  step  from  the  world  of  the  Misses  Moresby. 
Their  letters  she  found  more  and  more  difficult  to 
answer.  Her  replies  were  very  short,  and  carefully 
composed  now  so  as  to  give  no  shock.  From  the 
effect  of  one  or  two  incidents  she  had  chronicled  she 
had  seen  this  was  necessary.    For  instance,  they  would 
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be  almost  terrified  by  the  vaguest  hint  that  she  was 
thinking  of  "  apostasy." 

When  at  length  he  came  in  to  see  her  after  an  evening 
visit  to  the  Students'  Cafe  in  Cairo,  she  asked  the 
momentous  question  that  had  been  simmering  in  her 
mind  :  what  his  relatives  thought  of  her  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  as  well  to  go  to  Harifa  and  make  her 
known  to  them. 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and,  looking  at  her  through 
the  mosquito-netting  of  her  bed,  smoked  awhile  in 
silence.    Then  he  said  : 

"  They  know  of  your  existence.  That  is  enough. 
You  cannot  speak  our  tongue  and  they  would  not 
understand  you.  They  would  disapprove  of  you  unless 
they  knew  you  were  of  our  faith." 

She  paused  a  moment  before  the  irrevocable  plunge, 
then  said,  as  if  it  were  the  most  ordinary  speech  in 
the  world  :  "  You  don't  want  me  to  be  a  Mohammedan, 
do  you  ?  " 

He  did  not.  Did  she  adopt  the  smallest  Eastern 
custom  some  of  her  bloom  would  be  gone,  for  him. 
This  he  did  not  say,  contenting  himself  with :  "  No. 
The  children — who  do  not  seem  likely  at  present — 
must  be,  of  course  !  " 

The  danger  was  past,  her  leap  taken,  and  it  had 
landed  her  for  ever  on  the  farther  side.  For  that  she 
breathed  her  fervent  thanks,  lying  still  with  closed 
eyeUds.  "  But  then,"  beginning  again  on  a  fresh  line, 
"  he  says  our  marriage  doesn't  count  here " 

How  terrible  the  words  still  sounded  to  her  lacerated 
senses,  but  she  noted  that  they  took  not  the  smallest 
effect  upon  him. 

His  bright  onyx  eyes  half-closed  as  he  blew  a  could 
of  smoke.  "  It  '  counts '  quite  enough,"  he  replied 
unconcernedly.     "  If  you  were  Muslima  that  would 
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not  make  it  '  count '  any  the  more.  No  Muslim 
marriage  is  a  certainty.  If  a  woman  does  not  please 
her  husband  why  should  he  not  divorce  her  and  take 
another  ?  And  besides,  is  it  necessary  to  pay  so  much 
attention  to  what  Hamed  Mardan  has  to  say  ?  He  is 
a — what  you  call — a  crank,  an  extraordinary  man." 

He  ceased,  arose  and  began  to  undress,  first  of  all 
placing  his  tarbush  on  the  toilet  table. 

Evelyn  turned  towards  the  wall  and  thoughts  of  all 
kinds  crowded  through  her  mind.  Love  for  Abdul 
had  long  since  died  in  her  heart  and  only  a  ruthless 
sense  of  duty  remained.  That  she  was  in  trouble  she 
no  longer  evaded,  for  at  last  to-night  she  had  realised 
the  social  uncertainty  in  which  she  was  inextricably 
entangled  that  all  her  English  soul  abhorred. 

She  slept  Uttle,  and  in  the  morning  Abdul  told  her 
she  looked  so  tired  because  she  had  fasted  overnight. 
She  did  not  contradict  him,  and  came  out  to  breakfast 
still  weighed  down  by  her  worries.  For  their  removal 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn. 

Outside  the  sun  shone  with  tropical  glory,  and 
through  the  long  balcony  windows  now  opened  to 
admit  the  warmth  came  all  the  sounds  of  busy,  careless 
street-life. 

As  she  helped  herself  to  coffee  Evelyn  made  the 
request  that  she  had  thought  of  while  dressing. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  like  to  live  harem,"  said 
she.  "  I  didn't  like  being  among  all  those  men  yester- 
day very  much.     Next  time "     But  she  got  no 

further,  for  he  turned  upon  her  with  eyes  ablaze. 

"  And  why  ?  What  are  all  these  new  ideas  since 
yesterday  ?  Who  has  taught  you  them — Hamed 
Mardan  ?  You  are  not  harem — ^you  never  will  be ! 
I  will  not  have  it  so  !    I  wish  my  friends  to  see  you  !  " 

Evelyn,  amazed  at  the  storm  her  simple  words  had 
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brought  about  her  ears,  gazed  at  him  speechless. 
Then  she  coloured  sensitively  and  applied  herself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  immediate  needs.  "  Oh,  if  you 
feel  like  that  about  it,"  she  remarked  quietly  when  she 
felt  the  hot  wave  pass  away,  "  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said." 

"  Taib  (Good)  !  "  said  he,  still  somewhat  violently. 
"  You  are  never  to  be  harem  !    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly,  Abdul,"  she  replied,  rising,  "  but  I 
don't  understand  why  you  are  so  annoyed  about  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  ?  Without  being  angry  over  it,  I 
mean  ?  " 

She  had  laid  her  napkin  on  the  table  and  was  now 
on  the  sill  of  the  balcony.  There  was  bacon  among 
the  dishes,  which  Mahabbi  always  ordered,  and  of 
which  he  partook  against  his  own  palate  and  in  con- 
scious defiance  of  his  fellow-countrymen's  prejudices. 
He  was  doing  so  now,  wearing  his  tarbush,  and  to  her 
silent  horror  Evelyn  beheld  him  resort  to  Nature's 
own  implements,  leaving  knife  and  fork  untouched. 
He  was  watching  her  to  observe  the  effect  and  saw 
it ;  but  it  was  beyond  him  to  realise  all  the  violated 
generations  of  civilisation  behind  her  almost  imper- 
ceptible shudder. 

"  Do  you  think  my  guests  are  not  good  enough  for 
you  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Oh,  Abdul,  it  isn't  that  at  all !  "  she  answered, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  explaining  to  him  her 
feehngs  overnight.  "  That's  not  it  at  all.  I  know 
they  meant  to  be  kind,  and  certainly  not  disagreeable, 
but — oh,  dear  !  " 

The  entertainment  had  seemed  to  him  unique,  and 
very  enjoyable.  It  had  ministered  to  his  pride.  She 
had  been  there.  Up  till  the  incident  at  the  end  she 
had  shone ;    to  be  sure  that  had  been  regrettable. 
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but  most  of  them  had  forgotten  it  by  now  and  remem- 
bered only  the  conviviality.  Of  the  bold  stares  and 
intimate  hints  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  endure 
he  took  no  account.  That  to  him  was  all  in  the  day's 
work. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  drinking  his  cofiee  very 
audibly.  "  You  know  that  they  admired  you.  What 
more  does  any  woman  want  ?     You  are  coquetting  !  " 

"  I  wish  I  was  !  "  she  broke  out,  retiring  upon  the 
balcony. 

In  the  road  immediately  below  there  was  a  small 
commotion.  A  group  of  small  boys  was  dodging 
among  the  trains  of  laden  camels  and  donkeys,  striking 
at  the  air  with  their  hands  and  shouting  with  glee. 
When  Evelyn  looked  closer  she  saw  the  cause  of  the 
stir — two  captive  hornets  furious  and  going  for  all 
they  saw,  but  each  restrained  and  restraining  by  the 
yard-long  thread  of  white  cotton  that  tied  them 
together  by  their  thin  waists. 

"Oh,  Abdul,  look!  How  horrible!"  she  said, 
and  he  came  out  on  the  balcony  too. 

The  poor  hornets'  progress  was  a  jerky  career  for  a 
few  paces,  and  then  a  fall  either  to  the  ground  or 
upon  the  back  of  some  quadruped  which  jumped  at 
their  savage  stinging. 

Mahabbi  laughed,  but  Evelyn,  watching  the  sport, 
felt  rather  sick  and  was  glad  to  see  that  once  or  twice 
the  tortured  insects  got  home  upon  their  tormentors. 
Eventually  a  smiling  shawish  (policeman)  put  a  clod- 
hopper boot  on  each  frail  life,  thus  ending  the  incident. 
One  boy,  no  longer  laughing,  sucked  his  forearm, 
sitting  on  the  kerb. 

"  Boys  play  thus.  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Abdul, 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  drawing  her 
back  into  the  room  with  him.    "  Come  and  eat  your 
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breakfast.  Your  face  is  very  white.  You  have  fasted 
too  long.  Breakfast  will  do  you  good,  and  then  we 
will  hear  no  more  of  this  harem  nonsense  !  " 

Evelyn  seated  herself  without  reply  at  the  table. 
She  was  feeling  rather  faint,  but  pulled  herself  together 
by  an  effort  of  will,  and  began  to  nibble,  while  he 
resorted  to  his  bacon  and  eggs  and  fingers. 

"  We  will  hear  no  more  of  this  harem  nonsense, 
will  we,  dearest  ?  "  he  persisted,  forcing  an  answer. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  said  at  last,  while  her 
whole  soul  cried  out  for  this  protection ;  but  because 
she  was  of  the  West,  where  it  was  not  the  custom, 
she  might  nevertheless  not  have  it  now,  and  must 
stand  alone,  her  sensitiveness  exposed  to  every  social 
wind  that  blew. 

Had  she  made  a  hysterical  scene  begging  and  entreat- 
ing on  her  knees,  she  might  have  convinced  him  of  the 
reality  of  her  desire — who  knows  ?  But  that  was  not 
her  way. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

Weeks  went  by  and  Evelyn  had  the  queer  experience 
of  wet  weather  in  a  country  intended  for  other  things. 
Egyptian  rain  possesses  a  melting  quality  unknown  in 
damper  lands.  The  Mahabbis  lived  on  the  top  floor. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  downpour  the  roof  began 
to  leak.  Before  long  the  plaster  fell,  buckets  and  jugs 
had  to  be  placed  under  the  worst  drips,  carpets  and 
rugs  rolled  up  and  furniture  pulled  out  of  the  way 
lest  it  should  swell  and  crack  with  the  unaccustomed 
moisture.  Evelyn,  thoroughly  occupied  with  the 
drawing-room,  dining-room  and  hall,  forgot  the  bed- 
room until  the  suffragi  reminded  her,  when   she   ran 
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there  to  find  the  bed  and  toilet-table  each  a  sopping 
mass,  and  an  ever-increasing  pool  of  sodden  plaster  on 
the  carpet,  fed  by  a  crack  in  the  ceiling  that  let  through 
a  stream  of  water  as  if  a  tap  had  been  turned  on  over- 
head. With  all  the  discomfort  came  a  dank  chilliness 
in  the  air  and  a  grey  unearthly  light  outside,  thanks  to 
the  heavy  pall  of  cloud  that  overspread  the  sky  without 
the  vestige  of  a  break,  that  made  poor  Evelyn  wonder 
whether  she  had  ever  been  more  physically  miserable 
in  her  life  than  at  the  moment  she  sat  down  to 
recover  breath  when  her  labours  were  over.  She  called 
for  the  very  inadequate  American  oil  stove  at  which 
to  warm  her  blue  fingers,  and  when  it  came  was  com- 
pelled by  its  far-reaching  perfume  to  put  it  out  and 
give  an  object  lesson  in  stove-cleaning  to  the  suffragi. 
Then  she  took  to  her  overcoat  and  still  felt  cold. 
Down  in  the  street  she  could  hear  the  exhortations 
of  camel  drivers  to  their  charges  to  step  carefully. 
A  camel's  worst  pitfall  is  a  slippery  road,  which  means 
to  him  backsliding  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
passers-by  had  all  wrapped  their  tarbushes  in  handker- 
chiefs or  newspapers,  as  a  tarbush  once  wet  never 
attains  its  pristine  glory,  and  those  who  wore  only 
turbans  had  wrapped  their  heads  and  shoulders  in 
their  cloaks  and  tramped  barefoot  through  the  mud, 
three  inches  deep,  carrying  their  heelless  slippers  in 
their  hands.  At  one  time  Evelyn  would  have  laughed, 
but  now  she  gave  them  but  the  ghost  of  a  weary 
smile.  Something  else  engrossed  her  attention :  a 
personage  of  whom  almost  all  she  saw  was  his  turban 
from  above,  bound  round  with  white,  and  the  amber 
rosary  he  carried  in  his  hand — but  the  trappings  of  his 
superb  black  donkey  told  that  he  must  be  a  personage. 
Everyone  in  the  street  looked  after  him,  and  as  he 
came  he  glanced  up  and  saw  her  on  the  balcony. 
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Though  an  old  man  he  rode  sturdily  and  kicked  out 
his  muscular  legs  at  every  stride  of  his  swift-paced 
steed,  while  his  voluminous  toga-like  cloak  floated 
in  the  breeze  behind  him. 

His  glance  up  at  her  contained  some  interest,  but 
hers  did  not  kindle  in  response  and  she  returned  indoors, 
closed  the  windows  and  proceeded  to  warm  her  chilly 
fingers  by  exercise  at  the  piano.  She  was  deep  in 
thunderous  Schumann  when  the  door  opened  and 
the  old  man  with  the  rosary  she  had  just  noticed  in 
the  street  was  ushered  into  her  presence  by  the  suffragi 
who  with  difficulty  restrained  a  giggle.  But  Evelyn, 
with  the  tremendous  cadences  of  Schumann  still 
ringing  through  her  being,  never  noticed  him.  Her 
attention  was  riveted  upon  the  stranger  whose  black 
eyes  pierced  hers. 

"  Neharek  said,  ya  sheikh  (May  thy  day  be  happy, 
oh  sir),"  she  said  gravely,  feeling  at  once  the  tensity 
of  her  visitor.  It  was  a  strong  gaze  bent  upon  her, 
and  for  some  reason  the  old  man  was  interested  in  her 
particularly,  she  felt,  as  he  advanced  to  the  centre  of 
the  room  and  there  stopped,  a  strange  figure  in  his 
striped  satin  kuftan  and  the  rich,  wine-dark  burnous 
flung  over  one  massive  shoulder. 

"  Sola' am  alak,  ya  gozat-ibni  (I  salute  thee,  oh  wife 
of  my  son),"  he  returned,  his  unwinking  gaze  upon 
her  face. 

She  flushed,  knowing  enough  of  Arabic  forms  of 
salutation  to  be  aware  that  his  omission  of  the  custom- 
ary answer  "  Neharek^ said  "  meant  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  wish  her  a  happy  day.  So  he,  her  father- 
in-law,  came  in  enmity  !  She  pulled  herself  together 
and  drew  forward  a  chair  for  him,  which  he  allowed 
her  to^do  while  he  stood  leaning  on  his  staff  watching 
her. 
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"  Min  faddlak,  y'abuya  (Be  welcome,  my  father)," 
she  said,  gravely  as  before. 

Without  reply  he  seated  himself,  settling  so  that  he 
commanded  a  good  view  of  her,  and  then  motioned 
her  to  a  divan  against  the  wall.  And  there  they  sat 
in  silence  while  he  scrutinised  her  and  she  looked  at 
the  floor.  The  sun  shone  on  through  the  long  windows, 
and  below  in  the  road  trams  whizzed  by  jarring  some- 
times on  their  overhead  wires.  Occasionally  she  took 
a  full  square  look  at  the  massive  old  man  with  the 
loose  folds  of  his  chin  covered  with  grizzled  stubble 
that  shone  silvery  in  the  sunlight  behind  him.  And  he 
liked  it  that  Evelyn's  eyes  were  so  clear  and  met  his 
own  so  steadily. 

But  for  many  things  he  disapproved  of  her,  though 
she  was  not  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  For  one 
thing  he  recognised  in  his  son's  wife  a  person  of  breed- 
ing, whatever  else  she  might  be.  He  had  hardly 
thought  she  would  be  grave  and  self-possessed  or  that 
she  would  have  any  knowledge  of  his  tongue.  In  his 
son's  choice  both  of  companion  and  career  experience 
had  deprived  him  of  faith.  In  appearance  this  woman 
justified  that  choice,  but  he  did  not  forget  that  she 
was  not  of  his  creed  nor  had  she  given  sign  of  one 
or  two  other  things  that  might  reasonably  be  required 
of  her.  It  was  questions  upon  these  points  that  he 
had  come  to  ask,  and  had  timed  his  visit  during  his 
son's  absence.  A  woman  of  his  people  would  be 
house-cleaning  or  looking  over  her  clothes  in  the 
morning,  but  Evelyn  he  had  first  seen  gazing  out 
of  an  open  window,  and  then  when  he  entered  the 
house  she  was  making  a  noise  like  a  storm  upon  the 
box  on  legs  in  the  corner. 

Now  she  was  uncomfortable  under  his  stare,  he 
saw.    That  was  but  womanly  and  modest,  but  what 
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kind  of  modesty  could  be  hers  if  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  seen  by  the  whole  world  looking  out  of  a  window, 
and  moreover  if  she  was  accessible  when  alone  to 
every  stranger  who  came  to  the  house  ?  The  suffragi 
had  told  him  this  last  was  by  order  of  the  master 
himself.  Moussa  Mahabbi  shook  his  grizzled  head 
and  thought  his  son  was  foolish  to  take  up  with  new- 
fangled ways,  whether  his  heathen  wife  wished  it  or 
not. 

She  clapped  her  hands  for  the  servant  during  his 
scrutiny  and  ordered  coffee  and  cigarettes.  Then  she 
addressed  herself  to  her  father-in-law  with  formal 
regrets  at  her  husband's  absence. 

"  Ma'alaish  (It  does  not  matter),"  said  the  old 
man.  By  this  she  understood  it  was  she  whom  he 
had  come  to  see,  and  the  light  of  battle  lit  in  her  eyes. 

But  he  accepted  the  coffee  and  took  a  cigarette  and 
sat  gently  smoking  and  sipping,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  had  he  come  in  enmity. 

"  Yea,  I  wished  to  see  thee,"  said  he  at  length. 
"  My  son  I  know.  Thou  art  wed  to  him  by  the  law 
of  thy  land  though  not  of  ours.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

She  bowed  without  speaking,  her  heart  full  of 
bitterness. 

"  Wherefore  halt  at  that  ?  'Tis  a  simple  ceremony, 
now  thou  art  no  more  a  maid.     Doth  he  not  wish  it  ?  " 

"  Nay  !  "  she  said  sharply,  raising  her  head,  while 
a  terrible  flush  burned  her  face  and  neck.  "  7  do  not 
wish  it ;  he  has  also  told  me  that  it  means  nothing  to 
him,  but  /  do  not  wish  it  !  I  am  a  Christian  and  I 
shall  enter  no  other  faith,  not  even  so  far  as  to  stand 
under  the  shadow  of  its  wall  !  " 

He  watched  her  passionate  outburst,  inhahng  tran- 
quilly with  all  the  admiration  he  would  bestow  upon  a 
caged  and  perfect  lioness. 
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A  pause  fell  after  her  words  had  rung  down  to  silence, 
and  she  felt  she  had  made  a  fool  of  herself.  However, 
her  temper  was  roused  and  she  scarcely  cared  now  in 
the  heat  of  her  rage  what  he  thought  of  her.  She  sat 
watching  the  flies  dancing  and  whirling  among  the 
motes  of  dust  that  moved  in  the  miniature  currents  of 
air  revealed  by  the  shy  slanting  sunbeams  that  suddenly 
shone  in  at  the  window  and  glowed  on  the  rich  rainbow 
colours  of  a  rug  at  her  feet. 

A  light  chuckle  broke  the  tension  of  the  pause  and 
set  her  brain  at  its  normal  balance  again.  Tckl 
We  call  thee  infidel  and  thou  callest  us  so  too  !  Nay, 
but  'tis  a  small  matter — thy  faith !  Remain  a  kafira 
(infidel)  if  thou  wilt  !  But  the  children  shall  be 
taught  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  That  is  our 
custom,  as  doubtless  thou  knowest." 

"  Yea,  Abdul  hath  told  me,"  she  replied,  the  chief 
impression  in  her  mind  being  of  the  taurean  strength  of 
the  old  man  before  her.  How  impossible  it  would 
be  to  drive  home  to  him  the  fact  if  any  of  his  granite 
opinions  were  wrong ! 

"  Be  there  fruit  ?  "  was  his  next  inquiry,  and  when 
she  understood  his  meaning  the  flush  of  misery  again 
moimted  to  her  forehead.  "  Nay,  my  child,  what 
cause  is  there  for  shame  ?  'Tis  the  life  of  a  woman  to 
bring  forth — ^wherefore  else  is  she  made  ?  In  verity 
thy  people  are  a  strange  race  if  they  regard  such  things 
as  secret !     I  repeat :  be  there  fruit  of  my  son  ?  " 

Evelyn,  with  an  odd  pang  at  her  heart-strings,  con- 
fessed that  there  was  not,  and  in  the  resulting  disap- 
pointed silence  she  became  aware  that  her  present 
unhappiness  might  be  swept  away  by  the  advent  of  a 
child,  a  fat  pink  baby — or  would  it  he  black  ?  At  that 
thought,  which  had  never  entered  her  mind  before, 
she  sat  as  if  struck  to  stone..    A  black  child  and  to  be 
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bred  in  a  different  religion  and  country — never  to  take 
it  to  England,  or  if  she  did  to  regret  having  done  so  ! 
That  would  mean  never  returning  to  England  herself — 
living  here,  thus,  all  her  life  with  nothing  else  to  look 
forward  to.  .  .  . 

Moussa  Mahabbi  saw  the  fixed  terror  in  her  wide 
blue  eyes  and  interpreted  it  as  an  expression  of  repul- 
sion at  the  idea  of  children.  Gradually  he  had  been 
drawn  towards  actual  liking  for  her,  but  this  disgusted 
him  and  reinforced  him  in  his  original  opinion. 

"  If  thou  refusest  to  submit  thyself  to  my  son,"  he 
rumbled,  "  he  must  take  another  wife  !  It  wiU  be  for 
him  to  decide  whether  he  will  divorce  thee  !  " 

This  fresh  thrust  set  Evelyn's  temper  going  again. 
She  turned  upon  him  with  the  lioness  appearance  he 
had  admired  before. 

"  Who  dares  to  say  I  do  not  submit  to  my  husband 
in  every  way  ?  "  she  challenged.  "  I  have  done  every- 
thing he  wished  and  shall  do  so  !  " 

The  old  man  heaved  himself  to  his  white  stockinged 
feet — his  shoes  he  had  left  at  the  door  on  arrival — 
for  it  was  almost  time  for  him  to  go.  He  had  learnt 
all  he  wanted. 

"  Yet  thou  sayest  thou  wilt  not  change  thy  religion," 
he  remarked,  his  grave  eyes  upon  her. 

"  That  is,"  she  qualified  herself  without  haste, 
"  because  he  saith  he  doth  not  desire  it.  If  ever  he 
desires  it " 

"  Thou  wilt  embrace  the  only  true  faith  ?  " 

Honesty  compelled  her  answer  :  "  I  do  not  know," 
and  her  father-in-law  turned  toward  the  door,  his 
rough-hewn  face  composed  with  the  fatalism  of  his 
race.  What  came  would  come.  Meantime  his  daughter- 
in-law  seemed  to  him  unsatisfactory  in  the  main. 

"  And  doth  he  wish  thee  to  show  thyself  in  indoor 

I 
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garments  at  the  window  and  make  noise  upon  that 
many-voiced  drum  instead  of  cooking  his  meals  and 
cleaning  his  house  and  his  bed  ?  " 

"  Yea.  He  saith  I  am  no  servant  and  he  wisheth 
me  to  continue  as  I  have  done  in  my  own  country." 

"  It  is  music  of  a  sort.  Dost  thou  make  music  in 
thy  own  land  ?     Wherefore  ?  " 

She  thought  a  moment  how  to  set  before  him  the 
musical  ambitions  she  still  cherished  deep  in  her 
heart's  core.     Different  aims  .  .  .  different  ideals.  .  .  . 

"  To  teach  the  multitude  new  thoughts,"  she  said. 

"  Thou  .  .  .  teach  a  multitude  music  ?  "  he  took 
up  and  she  saw  him  turning  over  the  idea  in  his  mind. 
"  Thou  hast  shown  thyself  to  a  multitude  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but  I  have  learnt  how.  I  shall  now  make  the 
music  that  others  will  perform,"  she  smiled.  Com- 
position was  the  form  her  energies  must  take.  She 
had  already  begun. 

"  Allah  !  "  he  groaned,  making  for  the  door.  "  Whom 
hath  my  son  espoused  ?  " 

Evelyn  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources,  both  of 
language  and  of  wit.  Fortunately  she  did  not  com- 
prehend his  last  apostrophe,  as  also  her  mind  was  losing 
its  grip  upon  the  unusual  speech  and  situation  with  the 
prospect  of  relief  offered  by  his  departure.  She  sank 
upon  a  chair  after  clapping  her  hands  to  call  the 
suffragi  to  open  the  door,  and  let  the  old  man  go  un- 
attended.    He  on  his  side  was  not  sorry  to  depart. 

Outside  he  looked  up  once  again  at  the  windows. 
The  balcony  doors  were  open,  as  he  could  see,  but  she 
was  not  now  looking  out.  He  had  accomplished,  then, 
so  much  correction  of  her  ways.  Shown  herself  to  a 
multitude  .  .  .  making  music.  .  .  .  And  shaking 
his  grizzled  turbaned  head  with  the  stubbly  folds  of 
loose  skin  under  the  jaw,  he  remounted  his  spirited 
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donkey  and  trotted  off  to  join  the  train  that  would 
carry  them  both  back  to  Harifa  and  to  life  in  its 
accustomed  channels. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Mrs.  Carlyon  held  an  afternoon  reception  of  all  the 
available  Cairo  rank  and  tourist  fashion  at  a  big  hotel 
once  a  year,  generally  at  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  Her  at-home  was  an  "  event  of 
the  season."  So  it  was,  in  truth,  too.  The  notable 
day  dawned  clear  and  bright  with  a  merry  wind  twink- 
ling the  feathers  of  ladies'  hats  till  the  ladies  themselves 
held  their  charming  heads  sideways  and  regarded  the 
matter  as  beyond  a  joke.  Barry,  however,  on  his  way 
to  fetch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  entered  into  the  weather's 
freakish  mood  and  pictured  to  himself  the  thankfulness 
with  which  his  hostess-to-be  would  greet  the  army  of 
her  friends.  The  year  before  he  remembered  that  a 
howling  dust-storm  had  kept  all  her  guests  in  their  own 
homes,  so  that  her  entertainment  with  the  temperature 
at  90°  F.  was  a  frost. 

Barry,  in  his  new  suit,  was  in  a  whimsical  humour, 
and  holding  on  his  Homburg  hat  with  both  hands  he 
spun  merrily  along  in  a  tram  towards  the  bleak, 
stucco-strewn  building  lots  of  the  Garden  City  where 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  thoroughfare  dwelt  his 
two  friends. 

"  How's  your  husband  ?  "  he  asked,  settling  him- 
self into  a  soft  corner  of  a  sofa.  "  You're  worrying 
about  him,  I  can  see."  For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
it  had  been  a  heavy  cold  which  Norris  had  seemed 
unable  to  shake  off.    He  coughed  himself  almost  to 
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pieces  and  Agnes  had  caught  it  from  him — the  bronchial 
cold  for  which  Egypt  is  famous. 

But  now  it  was  something  more  serious.  He  seemed 
obsessed  by  the  idea  that  he  must  study  now  for  every 
available  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  if  he  thought 
anyone  was  trying  to  baulk  him — once  after  dinner 
Agnes  had  innocently  begged  for  a  visit  to  the  Cinema — 
he  lost  his  temper  completely.  For  her  "  thought- 
lessness," as  he  called  it,  over  the  Cinema  incident  he 
had  sworn  at  her.    She  almost  wept  as  she  told  of  it. 

At  the  first  sign  of  tears  Barry  had  risen  and 
moved  to  the  window. 

The  corners  of  his  mobile  mouth  drew  down  as  he 
stood  looking  out  at  the  boats,  like  a  flock  of  white 
swans,  surging  up  the  river.  The  news  she  gave  him 
was  bad. 

He  stood  silent,  while  in  the  room  behind  him  Agnes 
fought  for  self-control.  She  had  quite  won  the  battle 
when  he  turned. 

"  I  am  only  a  fooHsh  girl,  of  course  !  "  she  said,  with 
a  smile  like  dim  sunshine  after  rain.  "  But  what  is 
the  good  of  all  this  Arabic  ?  " 

Barry  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  I  believe,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  good — in  the  main.  You  can't  govern  a  country 
without  knowing  something  of  its  ways,  and  you  can't 
get  that  without  its  language.  Your  husband,  Mrs. 
Norris,  is  a  good  chap,  but — forgive  me — he  is  a  bit 
Umited  in  his  views,  you  know.  Of  course,  I'm  a  hope- 
lessly unpractical  dreamer,  but  I  look  forward  to  the 
day,  not  in  our  time,  when  we've  pulled  Egypt  a  bit 
nearer  to  us — to  have  more  in  common  with  them." 
Barry  was  a  Celt.  Agnes  listened,  held  by  him  as  the 
blind  ever  are  by  a  seer. 

Egyptians  were  very  like  his  countrymen,  in  some 
ways,  he  had  found — difficult  to  govern  and  mediaeval 
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in  their  ideas.  But  when  one  saw  what  had  been  made 
of  some  of  them  already,  after  only  a  generation  or  two 
of  influence,  there  must  be  more  in  them  than  appeared 
on  the  surface.  Fellows  like  Mardan  were  not  usual, 
but  they  were  there  and  in  time  they  would  make  them- 
selves felt.  They  were  the  good  result  of  education. 
Her  poor  little  friend's  husband  and  his  type  were  the 
bad.  In  his  opinion  the  country  was  in  as  interest- 
ing a  transitional  state  as  it  ever  would  be.  It  was 
mediaeval,  language,  customs,  and  all,  but  it  was  just 
waking  up  to  that  knowledge,  which  was  half  the 
battle  towards  the  conquest  of  itself, 

"  What  a  sermon  !  "  he  broke  off  with  a  diffident 
little  laugh.  "  Is  this  too  deep  a  view,  Mrs.  Norris  ? 
You've  not  thought  of  it  in  this  light  before,  I  fancy, 
but  I've  been  talking  with  Mardan  lately,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  true  one." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  Agnes  sat  looking 
straight  before,  with  each  white-gloved  hand  upon 
an  arm  of  her  chair.  No,  this  view  had  not  struck 
her  before  and  now  she  wondered  why.  It  was  so 
clear. 

"I'm  an  idealist,"  he  continued,  "  and  therefore 
likely  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I'm  well  aware  of 
that.  But  your  husband's  an  ideahst  too,  in  his  own 
way.  He  makes  the  mistake  of  wanting  instant  re- 
sults. If  he'd  only  look  ahead  a  bit  he'd  see  quite  an 
interesting  time  coming — this  scheme  of  choosing 
fellows  who  show  promise  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  !  I'd  like  to  be  in  at  that,  but  it's  not  my  job, 
of  course  !  " 

Agnes  had  been  ready  to  despair  before  Barry's 
arrival,  but  now  she  felt  upUfted.  He  marked  the 
change  in  her  mood.  Men,  women  and  children  were 
all  grist  to  his  mill  of  observation,  but  only  his  friends 
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received  the  fine-ground  philosophy  that  was  its  ulti- 
mate product. 

"  Of  course  you're  having  a  horrid  time  now,"  he 
went  on.  "  The  wedges  that  are  driven  into  an  iron 
band  to  burst  it  must  expect  a  little  squeezing.  But 
keep  up  heart,  Mrs,  Norris — stick  it  out,  and  you'll  win 
yet !  " 

"  Oh,  if  it  depended  on  me  !  "  she  responded,  falling 
back  into  her  former  listlessness.  "  But  it  doesn't  ! 
It  all  hangs  on  him  .  .  .  and  I  can't  do  anything  with 
him  now  !  " 

Barry  nodded. 

Then  the  faint  hooting  of  a  steamer's  siren  on  the 
river  came  through  the  closed  window,  betokening  the 
careful  navigation  of  a  Nile  tourist  boat  among  the 
swarming  native  gyassas  at  the  bridge.  That  meant 
that  time  was  passing,  as  the  boats  clustered  all  at 
once  trying  to  get  through  the  bridge  before  it 
closed. 

"  Kenneth's  very  deliberate  !"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
rising.  "  May  I  go  and  see  what  he's  doing  ?  We'll 
be  too  late  for  the  at-home  very  soon  !  " 

Agnes  heard  the  study  door  open,  the  hum  of  voices 
within,  and  Barry's  peculiarly  distinct  voice  as  he  came 
out :  "  Oh,  well,  hurry  up  then.  If  you  don't  it'll  be 
nearly  dark  before  we  get  there  !  " 

Norris  had  not  changed  from  his  stained  working 
clothes,  and  was,  as  Agnes  suspected,  hard  at  his 
Arabic  grammar.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  go 
to  any  "  stuffy  social  function "  as  he  called  the 
Carlyons'  brilliant  reception,  but  since  his  wife  wanted 
an  airing 

"  Do  you  mind  my  putting  it  so  ?  "  Barry  asked, 
humbly  prepared  for  correction. 

"  No,  no,  put  it  any  way  !  "  she  accepted.    "  Any 
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way,  so  long  as  we  can  get  him  away  from  thai !  He  is 
coming  out  ?  " 

Yes,  since  Barry  told  him  his  wife  wanted  exercise, 
not  having  been  out  all  day.  They  would  go  to  the 
Pyramids  for  a  short  donkey  ride  in  the  desert.  So 
Agnes  had  better  change  into  something  that  would 
not  spoil  by  rough  treatment.  Her  husband  would  soon 
be  ready,  and  it  would  be  as  well  at  present  not  to 
keep  him  waiting. 

"  But  what  about  you,  Mr.  Barry  ?  "  she  objected, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  his  immaculate  toilette. 

With  a  quiet  sidewise  smile  and  glance  he  remarked : 
"  The  main  point  is  to  go.  Run,  Mrs.  Norris  !  I'll 
make  some  tea  meantime  !  " 

Both  the  tea  and  Agnes  were  ready  before  Norris 
appeared  girded  for  the  sandy  excursion,  and  then  the 
trio  ran  for  a  tram.  Soon  they  passed  the  old  banyan 
trees  with  the  sunhght  slanting  between  their  many 
trunks  and  hanging  branches  and  came  abreast  of 
the  cream-coloured  block  of  flats  where  Agnes  now 
knew  Evelyn  lived.  Greatly  daring,  with  breath  held 
for  fear  of  what  she  might  see,  Agnes  looked  up  at  the 
balconies  and  alcoves  as  the  car  paused  before  turning 
off  across  the  canal  towards  the  Nile  bridge.  Most  of 
the  windows  were  closed  and  shuttered,  but  one  balcony 
door  stood  open,  and  from  it  poured  a  flood  of  Beethoven 
that  came  like  a  waterfall  of  sound  into  the  street. 
Agnes  would  have  known  that  touch  among  a  thousand. 
In  her  school-mate's  delicate  white  hands  lay  the 
hammering  force  of  a  man's  strength  that  could  yet  die 
away  to  the  faintest  murmur  like  the  breathing  of  a 
sleeping  world.  There  faded  from  Agnes's  eyes  the 
tram  and  her  fellow-passengers,  and  she  saw  only  the 
picture  in  her  mind's  eye  of  the  intent,  eager  face  and 
the  unfocussed  gaze  seeing  only  inward  visions  across 
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the  plain  polished  surface  of  the  grand  instrument 
that  Agnes  knew  almost  as  well  as  she  knew  her 
friend. 

"  By  George,  some  European  knows  something  about 
music  up  there  !  "  exclaimed  Barry.  "  I  wonder  who 
it  is  ?  " 

The  tram  had  to  wait  awhile  because  of  a  dispute 
over  a  half  piastre  fare,  which  came  to  blows.  Agnes 
stole  a  glimpse  at  her  husband,  but  he  was  staring 
moodily  before  him,  immersed  in  his  own  trouble. 

"  Mrs.  Norris  !  "  came  Barry's  rather  anxious  voice, 
recalhng  her  to  the  present.  "  Anything  wrong  ?  Oh, 
I  am  sorry  !  "  he  said,  when  she  told  him. 

Norris  spoke  only  once,  and  that  was  when  the  car 
was  drawing  up  at  the  terminus  by  the  little  wooden 
office  with  the  time-tables  pinned  on  its  walls. 

Barry  was  known  to  the  donkey  boys  and  camel- 
drivers,  so  when  he  walked  down  the  serried  line  to 
pick  his  men  there  was  none  of  the  indecorous  rush 
and  scrimmage  that  marks  their  treatment  of  tourists. 
Mounted  on  the  big  pattering  donkeys,  each  with  his 
stalwart  attendant,  the  three  friends  cantered  out  upon 
the  desert  toward  the  sunset  that  spread  over  their 
heads  like  a  sheet  of  living  flame,  yellow  above  and  hot 
crimson  below,  against  which  the  two  great  Pyramids 
stood  solid  as  if  cut  out  of  deep-blue  velvet,  while  their 
sides  that  faced  the  sun  shone  like  red-hot  gold. 

The  valley  of  sand  up  which  Barry  headed  was  filled 
with  white  tents,  for  an  English  regiment  was  out  there 
camped  for  manoeuvres,  and  the  long  lines  of  tents 
gleamed  like  milky  moonstones  in  the  shadow  that 
veiled  the  valley. 

The  camp  was  soon  left  behind,  and  the  wide  calm  of 
the  rocky  ridges  reached  across  our  travellers  and 
closed  them  in  hke  ants  toiling  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl 
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with  the  whole  great  world  living  and  breathing  around 
them,  scarcely  aware  of  their  existence.  Somewhere 
among  a  cluster  of  rocks,  brown  by  day  but  now  mauve 
and  purple  in  the  shadows,  a  covey  of  desert  grouse 
gave  a  few  drowsy  squeaks,  and  the  voices  of  the 
soldiers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  carried  plainly  in 
the  coohng  air :  "  'Ere,  that's  moine  !  You  go  an' 
getcher  own  blanked  bucket !  " 

The  yellow  glow  changed  to  orange  and  the  crimson 
to  smoky  mauve  in  slow,  sure  pageantry,  and  then, 
mounting  the  ridge,  the  three  met  suddenly  full  in  the 
face  the  glare  of  the  sun,  resting  his  chin,  as  it  were, 
on  the  jagged  rim  of  the  world.  It  was  his  last  look, 
for  half  a  minute  later  he  had  sunk  behind  a  tumbled 
mass  of  boulders,  to  peer  for  a  moment  through  a  cleft 
in  the  loose  pile  and  then  vanish  altogether. 

"  Shems  khalas  (The  sun  has  finished),"  said  a 
donkey  boy,  and  our  trio,  who  had  drawn  rein  an 
instant,  rode  on.  Half  a  dozen  rock  ledges  barred 
their  way  save  for  a  sandy  slope  that  led  almost  straight 
up  to  the  top  between  the  bare  flat  rocks. 

"  Put  them  at  it !  They  can  do  it !  "  called  Barry, 
and  set  the  example.  With  a  whack  from  the  "  boy," 
a  snort  and  a  wild  scramble  of  slipping  iron-shod  hoofs 
his  donkey  achieved  the  apparently  impossible.  The 
others  followed  and  found  themselves  upon  a  fairly 
level  stony  plateau  with  the  great  angular  Pyramids 
towering  behind  them  in  a  sky  suffused  for  the  after- 
glow, with  a  slim  young  crescent  moon  and  the  evening 
star  shining  dimly  over  the  Mokattam  range  that 
gleamed  for  a  few  minutes  like  fi.re-opal  and  then  faded 
to  dull  purple  and  finally  to  shadowy  grey. 

They  walked  the  donkeys,  whose  hoofs  clinked 
against  the  stones  upon  the  plateau  of  blue  Has,  in  a 
wide  sweep,  keeping  the  Pyramids  upon  their  left  hand. 
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A  blue  haze  now  hung  over  the  low-lying  fields.  Some- 
where among  them  flowed  the  unseen  Nile. 

"  Better  make  for  smoother  ground,"  advised  Barry, 
with  an  eye  on  the  blind  way  his  friend  was  riding. 
When  the  few  minutes  of  twilight  were  over  it  would 
be  very  dark  unless  the  slip  of  a  moon  managed  to  ride 
clear  of  the  streaky,  coppery  clouds  that  threatened 
her  serenity.  In  the  blackness  the  animals  might 
easily  fall,  with  great  injury  to  themselves  and  their 
riders.  "  I  was  with  Mardan  last  evening  in  his  garden  in 
Old  Cairo.     He  told  me  a  piece  of  news." 

"  Out  with  it !  "  growled  Norris.  "  Just  when  I'm 
beginning  to  get  ahead  with  the  lab.  work,  thanks  to 
him,  he'll  accept  that  offer  of  two  years  in  London 
that's  going  to  be  made  him — I  know  !  " 

From  beyond  him  Barry  caught  a  flash  of  an  anxious 
face,  then  Norris's  steed  spurted  and  bore  him  in 
between. 

"  Quite  wrong  !  "  said  Barry  placidly.  "  He's  re- 
fused it.  Doesn't  see  it  makes  fellows  any  fitter  for 
their  job  when  they  come  back.  Says  it  ruins  them. 
No,  he's  refused  and  is  going  to  stick  where  he's  well 
content." 

"  Oh,"  said  Norris,  after  a  pause,  during  which  a 
little  chill  wind  had  come  creeping  about  the  rocks 
and  whispering  in  the  sand.  "  He  will  yield  if  pressed 
enough.  He's  a  conceited  beggar  in  some  ways,  and 
poses  a  bit,  too,"  he  remarked. 

Barry  disagreed  entirely.  No  poseur,  if  exagger- 
ated, according  to  English  views  ;  he  was  a  thorough- 
going Mohammedan.  He  would  never  be  seen  with 
an  English  wife  !  Then  Barry  could  have  bitten 
out  his  tongue. 

"  This  is  a  man's  country,"  said  Agnes's  voice 
quietly  in  the  darkness. 
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"  Catch  a  native  not  going  to  England  when  he  gets 
the  chance  !  You  won't  make  me  believe  that !  " 
persisted  Norris.  "  The  moment  I  get  a  little  foot- 
hold it's  torn  away  from  me  and  I  slip  back  again. 
I've  been  doing  three  men's  work  ever  since  Sep- 
tember, after  Corami  went.  Mackenzie  went  down 
with  typhoid  as  soon  as  he  came  back  from  leave,  and 
Mahabbi  told  Carlyon  he  and  I  might  share  out  his 
work  between  us.  Carlyon  said  yes  ;  it  didn't  matter 
to  him,  of  course.  Mahabbi's  share  of  Mackenzie's 
work  doesn't  get  done.  It  has  to  be  done  or  I  can't 
get  on  with  my  own.  Mahabbi's  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all ;   I  know  it  !  " 

Barry  acted  amusement  he  did  not  feel.  "  You're 
letting  yourself  go  a  bit,  aren't  you  ?  " 

They  had  turned  by  now,  and  the  great  stone  tri- 
angles shouldered  up  towards  the  stars  before  them. 
High  over  the  two  tips  stood  the  young  moon  with 
the  shadowed  body  of  the  full  circle  clasped  within 
her  horns.  One  or  two  pale  clouds  covered  Orion, 
but  otherwise  the  stars  blazed  brightly,  except  near 
the  horizon,  where  the  mists  from  the  river  and  cul- 
tivated fields  turned  them  red  and  dim.  Here  and 
there  the  villages  in  the  damp  haze  were  marked 
by  a  single  hght.  One  was  a  fire,  it  rose  and  fell,  but 
the  other  could  only  mean  one  of  two  great  mysteries 
of  life — birth  or  death.  For  little  else  is  a  lamp 
lighted  in  the  primitive  villages  after  dark. 

"  Ya  khowaga  (Sir)  !  "  suddenly  said  a  donkey  boy. 
"  Ma  ft  sh  sikka  hena  (There  is  no  road  here)  !  She- 
malak  shwaiye  (To  your  left  a  little)  !  " 


CHAPTER  XV 

Evelyn  had  fancied  she  had  tasted  to  the  full  the 
bitterness  attendant  upon  separation  from  her  race. 
The  day  after  Norris's  riding  accident,  when  her  hus- 
band told  the  news  of  it  casually  at  luncheon,  she 
found  she  had  not  nearly  drained  her  draught. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  something,"  announced 
Mahabbi,  watching  her  as  he  picked  a  cutlet  bone. 
"  Are  you  glad  or  sorry  that  he  will  be  mad  after  this 
operation  on  his  head — if  he  does  not  die  ?  " 

With  every  nerve  tingling  she  answered  calmly  : 

"  Very  sorry." 

"  He  did  not  think  us  good  enough  for  him,  and 
you  are  sorry  !     I  am  never  sorry  for  my  enemies." 

Her  eyes  were  very  level.  "  He's  not  an  enemy  of 
anyone  or  anything  that  is  fair  and  honest.  You 
know  that."  The  steady  gaze  almost  mesmerised 
him.  It  cost  him  an  effort  to  pull  his  eyes  away. 
Conscious  of  the  watching  suffragi  behind  him  he 
grew  brutal. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  make  common  cause  with  my 
enemies  against  me  ?  "  he  demanded,  heat  invading 
his  guttural  voice. 

She  gave  him  a  smile  strangely  wise  for  her  youth- 
ful face.  "  Don't  you  know  me  better  than  to  insinuate 
such  things,  Abdul  ?  But  since  we  are  discussing 
the  subject  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  that  though 
I  shall  never  do  anything  that  you  don't  know  about, 
nothing  you  can  say  or  do  will  make  the  smallest 
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difference   to   my  liking   for  Agnes   Norris   and   her 
husband." 

"  Ha  !  He  is  in  it  now,  eh  ?  I  thought  so  !  You 
virtuous  white  women  !  " 

"  Abdul !  Stop  that  1  "  and  rising  from  the  table 
she  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  closed  after  her  the  wide  double  doors.  She 
had  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  respite,  and  then  he  fol- 
lowed her  and  began  again. 

She  intended,  then,  to  go  against  him  ? 

Cold  and  aloof,  she  looked  up  from  the  open  music 
on  her  knee  as  he  spoke.  "  Not  at  all.  But  if  I 
knew  for  certain  you  were  doing  something  bad  I 
would  try  to  prevent  you."  A  strange  prophetic 
light  rose  up  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them  upon 
him.  "  You  don't  tell  me  much  of  what  you  do. 
Are  you  doing  something  bad  now  ?  " 

He  laughed,  albeit  uneasily,  and  denied  it,  but  his 
eyes  were  lowered  and  she  saw  them  shift. 

"  No  ?  "  she  echoed  his  reply,  but  in  a  different 
tone.    She  was  answered,  and  she  was  angry. 

"  You  would  try  to  thwart  me,  hein  ?  "  he  smiled, 
showing  his  teeth  a  little,  like  a  snarling  animal. 

"  Not  try — no.     I  would  do  it,"  quietly. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  he.  "  You  are  only  a  woman  ! 
You  cannot  set  yourself  against  me  f  " 

Her  sole  reply  was  a  smile.  However,  he  could 
not  get  over  even  her  suggestion  of  opposition,  for 
deep  in  his  heart  lay  like  cold  lead  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  his  equal  in  resolution.  However  much 
he  solaced  himself  with  the  fact  that  she  could  know 
only  what  he  told  her  of  his  affairs,  sometimes  she 
made  quite  disquieting  remarks  upon  matters  he  had 
never  mentioned.  She  gave  him  the  pleasure  of  one 
now. 
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"So  it  was  here  you  settled  with  Mustapha  Bey 
Hassan  that  Hamed  Effendi  Mardan  was  to  be  offered 
a  training  in  England  ?  Here  at  our  first  fantasia, 
hein  ?  "  meditatively.  She  had  dropped  into  the 
way  of  the  occasional  little  grunts  and  inarticulate 
exclamations  so  much  in  vogue  among  her  associates. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  said  he,  a  trifle  startled. 

"  Oh,  you  mentioned  his  name  that  evening,"  was 
the  calm  reply,  "  and  I  remembered  it  when  I  saw 
in  the  paper  about  the  offer." 

But  then  she  took  up  a  book,  caring  little  about 
any  response.  She  had  made  her  point  and  shown 
him  she  was  not  unaware  of  his  intrigues.  For  the 
present  that  was  enough.  She  was  well  aware  that 
her  star  was  on  the  wane,  but  her  criticism  still  carried 
weight. 

After  three  days  came  Agnes's  letter.  The  post- 
man had  seen  no  necessity  to  tramp  all  the  way  up 
the  stairs  to  the  door,  so  he  handed  it  over  to  the 
old  howah  (porter)  who  undertook  to  deliver  it  when 
convenient.  He  forgot  all  about  it  for  two  days,  btit 
then  the  precious  letter  reached  its  owner. 

Abdul  had  long  since  gone  to  work  in  the  office  of 
the  Research  Department  and  the  suffragi  was  not 
making  as  much  noise  as  usual  turning  out  one  of  the 
rooms.  She  took  her  treasure  out  to  read  upon  the 
balcony  in  the  pearly  morning  air.  Calm  reigned 
outside.  Even  the  irrepressible  street-boys  seemed 
quieter  than  usual.  Not  a  cloud  flecked  the  sky  of 
pure,  pale  turquoise ;  the  roving  kites  were  silent  in 
the  sunlight. 

Evelyn  ran  her  eye  like  lightning  over  the  big, 
sloping  script.  The  few  scrawled  words  betrayed  so 
clearly  what  had  passed  and  was  to  come.  Evel5m 
was  in  a  sense  a  looker-on  and  she  was  behind   the 
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scenes  also.  Did  she  notice  in  Agnes's  letter  a  thought 
that  she  might  be  a  scene-shifter  too  ?  It  would  mean 
going  against  her  husband,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
take  that  lightly.  He  would  crush  her  for  it  if  he 
could.  At  last  she  understood  what  racial  differences 
meant.  If  she  turned  to  them.  ...  If  she  stood 
by  him.  .  .  . 

Very  cold  and  trembling  were  the  hands  that  she 
laid  upon  the  balcony  rail.  Something — some  feeling 
— ^that  she  could  not  define  was  drawing  her  to  go  to 
the  Over-Seas  Hospital  where  Norris  was  lying  sense- 
less Uke  a  log,  and  inquire  about  him.  Yes,  she 
must  do  that — forthwith. 

Five  minutes  saw  her  in  the  tram  that  runs  from 
Old  Cairo  into  the  city.  It  was  a  glorious,  cool,  fresh 
morning  with  the  dews  of  spring  in  the  air. 

Evelyn  was  jostled  by  many  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  but  her  composure  was  undisturbed.  On 
her  Ufe's  road  she  was  rubbing  shoulders  with  greater 
issues  than  unwashed  neighbours.  No  hope  or  thought 
of  meeting  with  Agnes  entered  her  head  as  she  walked 
in  the  chequered  shade  of  the  great  lebec  trees  when 
she  had  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Nile,  toward  the 
rose-garden  that  threw  its  profusion  and  its  perfume 
around  the  still,  cold  hospital  in  its  midst. 

As  she  pushed  inward  the  wooden  gate  she  heard 
a  voice  within  the  archway  that  shielded  the  portal 
from  her  sight : 

"  Don't  be  so  upset,  Mrs.  Norris.  It  is  quite  natural 
he  should  still  be  unconscious.  The  operation  was 
quite  successful.  The  piece  of  bone  was  removed. 
Your  husband  will  be  as  well  as  ever  in  the  end.  Very 
likely  he'll  know  you  to-morrow." 

Evelyn  stood  still  with  her  hand  on  the  gate. 

Then  Agnes  came  into  view,  moving  slowly  down 
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the  few  shallow  stone  steps  with  her  handkerchief  up 
to  her  lips.  The  nurse  who  had  just  spoken  came 
out  again  after  her,  with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  biscuit. 
She  looked  inquiringly  at  Evelyn,  whose  presence 
Agnes  had  not  yet  realised.  She  was  looking  across 
the  wire  fence  at  the  little  red  flags  that  marked  the 
greens  of  the  golf-links  where  she  had  played  many 
a  pleasant  game  with  her  husband  now  lying  so  motion- 
less and  bandaged  in  the  room  she  had  just  left.  Blindly 
she  was  trying  to  pass  the  figure  in  the  road  without 
looking  at  it  when  Evelyn  spoke  : 
"  Agnes !  " 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  effect  was  marked,  so  much  so  that  the  nurse 
was  by  no  means  reassured,  and  though  her  minis- 
trations were  needed  elsewhere  she  paused. 

"  Give  me  the  biscuit,"  said  Evelyn,  matter-of- 
fact,  ungloving  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  it.  "  I'll 
make  her  eat  it  presently." 

"  Do  you  know  her,  then  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  did  !  " 

"  Well,  can  you  see  her  home  ?  " 

Evelyn  promised,  and  the  nurse  ran  up  the  steps, 
leaving  the  other  two  facing  one  another  alone  in  the 
golden  sunshine.  Dressed  much  alike  in  English 
morning  costume,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  spectator  to  realise  the  social  gulf  between  the  two. 

"  Come  away,"  said  Agnes,  brokenly.  "  It's  no 
use  stajdng  here." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  want  to  get  away  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  talking  to  an  outcast  like  me !  I  quite  under- 
stand !    Well,  here's  your  biscuit.    Good-bye  !  " 
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"  Evelyn  !  Oh,  Evelyn  !  "  was  all  Agnes  could 
articulate. 

"  I  came  to-day  because  I  couldn't  rest  without 
finding  out  how  he  was,  but  I'll  take  care  never  to 
come  again  !  It  was  purely  selfish,  just  to  know — 
just  to  know — about  you " 

The  passion  had  already  spent  itself.  She  was 
faltering,  Agnes  saw. 

"  Evelyn  !  Evelyn,  dearest !  "  called  Agnes  after 
her,  for  she  was  almost  running  away.  Purple  blots 
of  shade  lay  around  the  roots  of  every  bush,  and  the 
shadows  of  palm-trees  striped  the  road  and  fell  across 
Evelyn's  shoulders  as  she  went.  She  soon  paused 
under  a  big  tree  and  glanced  round.  The  spreading 
branches  creaked  faintly  overhead  in  the  morning 
breeze.  Feeling  very  silly  and  not  quite  knowing 
what  to  do  with  herself  Evelyn  waited,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  soft  ruts  in  the  deep,  pale  dust  at  her  feet, 
acutely  aware  of  Agnes's  unhasting  approach. 

A  touch  on  her  arm  and  a  gentle  "  Evelyn  !  "  ad- 
vised her  to  look  up,  but  she  dared  not  lest  her  friend 
should  see  her  slow,  difficult  tears.  They  dropped 
instead  one  by  one  upon  the  gloved  hands  clasped 
before  her. 

Agnes  stood  a  minute,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
nor  how  to  begin.  Eventually  she  bent,  and  pressing 
aside  the  wide  soft  hat  brim,  kissed  her  friend's  wet 
cheek. 

"  Now  we  have  this  half-hour,  let's  keep  it,"  said 
she.     "  Come  somewhere  where  we  can  talk." 

Obedient  to  the  influence  more  than  pressure — it 
was  so  gentle — of  that  touch  Evelyn  moved.  Agnes 
suggested  the  gardens  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
downward-tilted  hat-brim  gave  a  nod  of  assent. 

They  cut  straight  across  the  grass  up  a  slight  slope 
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to  an  arbour  wreathed  with  a  profuse  creeper  whose 
great  orange  sprays  recall  the  more  dehcate  honey- 
suckle of  another  land.  It  pervaded  the  shadows 
within  that  were  flecked  with  gold  where  the  sun- 
shine pricked  through  the  matted  verdure.  Before 
the  arbour  lay  a  small  floor  of  clean  beaten  sand,  at 
the  comers  of  which  were  set  on  pedestals  two  granite 
torsos  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deity  Sekhet — the 
cat-headed  goddess  of  passion.  Strange  choice  of 
ornamentation  for  a  pleasure  garden  !  Convicts  in 
chains  dug  and  planted  it,  originally,  though  the 
usual  blue-gowned  gardeners  cared  for  it  now. 

The  two  friends  sat  down  on  the  bench  in  the  deep, 
brown,  transparent  shade  and  stared  for  a  minute 
into  the  flooding  sunshine  outside. 

"  Evelyn  !  "  began  Agnes.  "  Evelyn,  tell  me  about 
your  life.  What  about  the  music — have  you  dropped 
your  idea  of  concerts  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  quite !  "  She  paused  a  moment,  then 
brightened.     "  But  I  can  compose,  and  I  do !  " 

"  Ah !  "  That  was  a  gift  denied  to  Agnes.  The 
Muse  allowed  her  only  to  perform  the  works  of  others. 
"  That  is  something.  And,  Evelyn,"  her  voice  sank 
very  low,  "  are  you  happy  ?  " 

At  that  the  clean-cut  profile  turned  to  full  face 
and  an  elfish  gleam  of — ^was  it  mirth  ? — ^glowed  in  the 
forget-me-not  eyes,  "  Oh,  yes,  quite !  "  came  the 
repetition.  "  I  can  compose  any  time,  even  walking 
out  of  doors.  It  is  always  there,  you  know.  It, 
at  least,  is  a  constant  friend  !  "  Was  there  a  mocking 
note  in  the  voice  to  match  the  eyes  ?  Agnes  was  a 
little  repelled.  Her  comrade  in  the  old  days  had  not 
been  so  baffling.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  change. 
The  elfish  gleam  died  out  and  with  it  faded  all  selfish 
consideration, 
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"  I  thought  you  didn't  mean  to  answer  my  letter," 
said  Agnes,  "  when  the  two  days  went  by  and  nothing 
came." 

"  Didn't  mean  to  answer  ! "  came  out  with  bitter- 
ness. "  Well,  I  risked  something  by  coming  as  soon 
as  I  knew,  didn't  I  ?  I  didn't  know  you  wouldn't 
cut  me  at  the  hospital  steps  when  you  came  out !  I 
risked  that — and  it  would  have  half  killed  me,"  said 
Evelyn. 

Then  Agnes  spoke  of  her  husband,  telling  the  story 
of  the  pitiful  accident.  It  was  so  natural  when  you 
came  to  think  of  it,  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
guarded  against — desert  all  the  same  colour  in  the 
glowing  twilight,  and  faculties  blunted  by  mental 
weariness.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  Evelyn,  all  these  troubles  seem  so  unnecessary  ! 
Somebody  has  a  grudge  against  him,"  and  she  looked 
over  her  shoulder  at  her  companion. 

"  Ah  !  "  breathed  Evelyn  thoughtfully.  She  looked 
over  her  own  shoulder  through  the  shade  clear  and 
cool  as  a  pool  of  water  to  meet  her  friend's  big  troubled 
eyes,  and  made  a  great  offer. 

"  Shall  I  see  what  I  can  do  ?  "  She  spoke  low  and 
restrainedly,  with  a  sort  of  shame  and  yet  with  im- 
mense gladness.  Agnes  was  not  too  proud  to  show 
this  dependence.  It  softened  the  rough  edges  where 
their  relationship  met. 

"  No,  it's  no  use  now,"  came  the  low  rejoinder. 
**  As  soon  as  he  can  be  moved  we'll  go  away  on  sick 
leave.  It'll  take  six  months  at  least  to  get  him  round — 
if — if — ^he  comes  round  then.  .  .  .  What  is  it,  dear  ?  " 
for  Evelyn  had  drawn  a  sudden  deep  breath  as  those 
do  who  are  stricken  in  a  vital  part. 

"  Nothing  !  Only  I — I  didn't  think  you  would 
be  away  so  long  or  that  it  was  so  doubtful.  «  .  ." 
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"  You  mean  about  Kenneth  ?  "  sighed  Agnes. 
"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.     It — it  was  a  bad  fall." 

There  was  a  short  silence  while  Evelyn  pulled 
herself  together.  Till  the  threatened  loss  she  had 
not  known  how  much  she  had  relied  upon  the  other's 
presence  in  the  country,  though  social  barriers  did 
intervene. 

"  Could  you  do  it  ?  "  resumed  Agnes,  breaking  the 
silence. 

Evelyn  was  as  quiet  as  if  the  shadow  of  doom  was 
creeping  over  her. 

"  It  would  mean  choosing  between  Abdul  and  you, 
I  expect." 

"  Which  would  be  hardest  to  choose  ?  "  asked  Agnes 
gently. 

For  some  time  Evelyn  had  not  moved  a  muscle  save 
her  lips  to  speak.  Now  she  sat  so  still  as  to  seem  almost 
a  part  of  the  vegetation  around  her.  At  first  Agnes 
thought  she  was  going  to  reply  and  hoped  she  would. 
Then  she  began  to  fear  what  might  come,  but  she  was 
spared  anything.  Evelyn  made  no  response,  except 
that  her  hand  caught  her  friend's  and  having  found  it 
held  it  quietly.  For  a  long,  long  time  the  two  sat 
there  ;  neither  ever  knew  how  long.  The  sun's  rays 
now  came  feeling  their  way  across  the  threshold  of 
the  arbour. 

SuddeiJy  Agnes  looked  at  her  wrist-watch.  "  Un- 
less we  hurry,"  said  she,  "  the  bridge  will  be  shut !  " 
and  she  looked  at  her  friend  with  questioning  in  her 
eyes.  Evelyn  knew  what  she  was  thinking :  how 
was  it  possible  to  prolong  this  hour  ?  An  invitation  to 
lunch  followed  which,  however,  was  refused.  Evelyn 
had  not  the  freedom  to  accept,  nor  the  wish,  as 
had  Agnes,  to  drag  out  this  chance  meeting  any 
longer. 
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"  Must  we  part  so  soon  ?  "  she  inquired  on  Evelyn's 
refusal.     "  Meet  me  at  the  hospital  again  !  " 

They  were  already  pursuing  a  narrow  red  sand  path 
that  looked  in  the  sunshine  almost  scarlet  under  their 
feet.  It  led  between  knolls  and  banks  of  pretty  shrubs 
and  occasional  tall,  grey  palms  swaying  and  creaking 
in  the  wind  that  made  the  long,  spiky  fronds  clash 
lightly  with  a  sound  of  distant  sword-play. 

"  I'll  try  to,"  qualified  Evelyn  from  beneath  her 
dark-Uned  sunshade  as  the  pair  emerged  upon  the 
road. 

Agnes  looked  again  at  her  watch.  "  We  must 
hurry,"  said  she.  "  The  boats  are  all  getting  ready. 
See  !  "  and  indeed  the  graceful  lateen-sailed  gyassas 
were  crowding  up  close  to  the  bridge. 

The  two  friends  hailed  a  ricketty  "  buggy,"  which 
was  the  last  vehicle  to  cross  the  bridge  before  the  red 
flags  went  up. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  block  of  fiats  where 
Agnes  now  dwelt  alone,  Evelyn  saw  her  husband 
waiting  at  a  tramway  "  arret  "  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare across  the  intervening  mounds  of  old  masonry. 

"  I'll  get  down  here  !  "  said  she.  "  Andak  (Stop)  !  " 
to  the  driver,  who  pulled  up  at  once,  throwing  his 
wretched  ponies  to  their  haunches.  "  Good-bye, 
Agnes  !     I  won't  forget — anything  !  " 

Immediately  Mrs.  Norris  drove  on,  possessed  by 
uneasiness.  For  in  the  eyes  that  her  friend  had  turned 
upon  her  she  had  distinctly  seen  dismay  and  even  some 
alarm.  Was  Evelyn  afraid  of  that  man,  and  if  so 
what  had  made  her  so  ?  Could  she  fear  him  and  yet 
think  of  the  course  she  had  promised  to  take  ?  Such 
a  character  was  beyond  Agnes' s  guesses,  and  she  soon 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  her  own  anxieties. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Mahabbi  understood  at  once  where  his  wife  had 
been,  and  taxed  her  even  as  she  joined  him  with  what 
she  had  been  saying  to  Mrs.  Norris — talking  him 
over  without  a  doubt. 

Evelyn  spied  through  the  white  noon  sunshine  for 
sign  of  a  tram  coming  their  way.  The  long  straight 
line  merged  bare  as  a  lance  into  the  quivering  distance. 
"  We  never  thought  of  you  once !  "  said  she  with  a 
laugh. 

"  That  is  a  likely  story  !  "  he  retorted.  "  You  do 
not  wish  to  tell  me  what  you  talked  about,  hein  ?  It 
is  to  be  a  secret,  hein  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all."  Now  she  realised  the  necessity  for 
care  in  what  she  said.  He  marked  her  pause  and 
placed  at  once  the  worst  construction  upon  her  hesita- 
tion. "  If  you  had  been  there,"  she  went  on,  "  you 
would  have  been  welcome  to  every  word."  That  in 
the  event  of  his  presence  some  of  the  words  would  have 
been  withheld  escaped  her  perception  till  her  denial 
had  been  spoken.    "  We  talked  of  music  and  old  times 

and  her  plans.    Abdul,  he  is  very  ill  and "  her 

most  strenuous  efforts  could  not  steady  her  voice — 
"  and  he — he  may  not  even  have  his  senses  if  he 
recovers !  " 

"  Ah  ?  "  said  he,  turning  to  look  up  the  dust-swept 
tramhne  again.  He  was  concerned  only  with  the 
dust,  the  wind  and  the  tram. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  at  the  most  awful 
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thing  that  can  happen  to  anyone  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Haven't  you  a  single  human  feeling,  Abdul  ?  What 
does  it  matter  whether  you  like  him  or  not  ?  He  is 
suffering  1  " 

Abdul  was  still  gazing  along  the  tramline.  She 
did  not  realise  the  fury  he  restrained  till  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  her  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot.  "  He — ^he — 
he !  "  he  burst  out  with  a  red  blaze  in  the  depths  of 
his  dark  eyes.  "  You  gabble  eternally  of  him  !  What 
is  Norris  to  you  ?  " 

She  turned  unnaturally  pale  and  stood  very  quiet 
at  this,  while  he  glared  at  her.  The  overhead  wire 
began  to  hiss,  marking  the  advent  of  their  long-looked- 
for  tram. 

Then  she  said  very  calmly,  "To  say  I  gabble 
about  Mr.  Norris  is  a  lie." 

The  car  was  already  slowing  to  pick  them  up,  the 
conductor  leaning  outboard,  holding  his  tin  trumpet 
to  his  lips  ready  for  the  starting  signal  the  moment 
the  two  passengers  had  mounted. 

There  was  plenty  of  room,  only  half  a  dozen 
occupants  upon  the  transverse  benches.  Mahabbi 
swung  up  first  and  took  a  seat  without  looking  to 
see  if  she  followed. 

"  I  think  I'll  walk,"  said  she.     "  It's  not  far  !  " 

However,  just  as  the  conductor  blew  his  signal-note 
and  the  driver  started  the  car  Mahabbi  seized  Evelyn's 
wrist.  "  No,  come  with  me  !  "  he  said  roughly,  trying 
to  drag  her  up  into  the  car  after  him.  She  all  but 
lost  her  balance,  and  had  she  not  been  very  lithe  and 
active  she  would  have  fallen  and  perhaps  been  seriously 
crushed  between  the  footboard  and  the  kerb.  How- 
ever, someone  on  a  seat  immediately  in  front  caught 
her  other  hand  and  she  found  herself  on  her  knees  on 
the  floor  of  the  tram.    The  man  who  had  helped  her. 
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an  Englishman,  small  and  dark,  with  an  alertness  in 
his  calm  gaze  that  was  not  belied  by  his  lightning 
action,  lifted  his  hat  to  her  and  turning  round  in  his 
seat  cautioned  Mahabbi,  very  quietly,  not  to  do  such 
a  thing  again.  His  eye  went  to  Mahabbi 's  fist,  which 
was  still  clenched  upon  the  slim  wrist  whence  Evelyn 
gently  and  vainly  was  trying  to  disengage  it,  but  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  either  of  them. 

For  a  space  Abdul  and  Evelyn  sat  still  side  by  side, 
far  from  unconscious  of  the  sidelong  glances  of  every 
occupant  of  the  car  save  Barry,  for  it  was  he.  However, 
the  continued  attention  of  an  entire  population  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Egypt  that  a  European  lady 
learns  first  of  all  to  endure. 

"  You  may  not  speak  of  Mr.  Norris,"  he  took  up 
again,  "  but  do  not  deny  you  think  of  him  !  " 

She  did  not  intend  to  deny  it.  She  thought  of  him 
as  part  of  Agnes.  "  She  spoke  of  you  when  I  didn't," 
she  subjoined,  aware  in  some  subtle  way  that  the 
Englishman  on  the  seat  immediately  in  front  of  them 
was  interested  in  what  they  were  saying. 

"  You  said  just  now  you  never  thought  of  me  once  !  " 
he  caught  up  with  malicious  triumph.  "  Now  we  are 
getting  at  the  truth  !  " 

"  You  came  into  it  over  the  music,"  she  evaded 
calmly.  "  I  said  you  didn't  mind  my  composing  and 
sending  things  to  Europe  to  be  published  so  long  as  I 
stayed  here  with  you." 

"  Of  course  !     Do  you  want  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  No."  Any  vague  hope  in  that  direction  was  an 
impossible  dream.  Her  aunts  would  never  under- 
stand, and  in  truth  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Many  wives  put  up  with  much  more  from  English 
husbands.  "  They  are  going  away,"  she  added,  how- 
ever, and  the  ache  at  her  heart  throbbed  in  her  voice. 
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"  We  are  not  going  to  Europe  this  summer !  "  he 
decided  instantly. 

"  I  never  thought  we  were,"  she  responded.  "  I 
am  glad  of  that." 

The  tram  was  slowing  opposite  their  dwelling  as  he 
said — 

"  I  forbid  you  to  see  Mrs.  Norris  again.  The  sooner 
they  go  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Then  we  may 
be  at  peace  !  " 

To  this  Evelyn  made  no  response.  Within  the 
archway  she  looked  back,  thinking  its  heavy  shadow 
would  shroud  her  movement.  Possibly  it  did,  but 
the  Englishman  in  the  receding  tram  was  still  tvuned 
in  his  seat  and  gazing  after  her. 

She  was  more  tired  by  her  tramp  and  encounter 
than  she  knew,  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  cause 
that  the  stairs  seemed  so  dirty  and  endlessly  high. 
However,  she  reached  the  drawing-room  at  last. 
Taking  off  her  hat  she  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

Presently  Abdul  came  in  to  find  her  in  this  attitude, 
and  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  had  she  looked  at  him 
she  might  have  seen  a  flash  of  pleasure  cross  his  dark 
face.  He  stooped  over  her  chair  and  taking  her  in 
his  arms  as  she  sat,  kissed  her  more  tenderly  than  he 
had  done  for  many  a  week. 

"  You  have  walked  too  far  !  "  said  he. 

She  submitted  to  his  caress,  making  the  response 
with  the  effort  that  was  now  habitual.  As  he  hovered 
near  her  chair  his  meaning  reached  her  through  the 
medium  of  his  smiles,  and  the  sudden  terror  that 
gripped  her  was  too  great  for  her  control.  She  looked 
up  with  an  expression  that  sent  him  recoiling  in  surprise. 
Then  as  he  understood  its  cause  the  smile  left  his  face 
as  heat  leaves  iron  that  is  withdrawn  from  a  fire. 
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"  Are  you  not  glad  ?  "  said  he,  watching  her  with 
inflexible  coldness.  A  satiny  sheen  on  his  dark  face 
as  the  light  glanced  on  it  made  it  look  exactly  like 
brown  iron. 

She  bit  her  lip  in  the  effort  to  reflect,  for  the  new 
reality  that  was  upon  her  like  a  flood  whirled  her 
thoughts  this  way  and  that  like  straws  on  the  face 
of  broken  waters. 

"  I — I  don't  know  !  "  she  said  uncertainly,  and  at 
that  he  flung  away  from  her  with  an  exclamation  of 
disgust. 

"  Our  women  are  always  glad ! "  said  he.  "It  is 
what  they  live  f or  !  " 

"Well,  I  am  glad  too!"  she  retorted.  "Why 
should  you  say  I  am  not  ?  I  never  thought  about  it 
or  expected  it !  " 

"  Bah  !  "  he  returned,  "  we  always  think  about  it 
and  expect  it — and  it  comes  too  !  You  Europeans — " 
and,  turning,  he  left  the  room  that  was  ringing  with  his 
scorn. 

Evelyn  remained  without  moving  in  the  drawing- 
room,  trjdng  to  piece  out  what  the  coming  change 
meant  to  her.  Where  would  her  music  go  ?  It  was 
the  treasured  ambition  that  helped  her  to  endiue  the 
lonely  life  she  led,  that  sometime  her  work  might  become 
famous  and  be  listened  to  and  sought  for  throughout 
the  civilized  globe.  How  her  creations  should  take 
the  concert  world  by  storm  and  she  remain  in  the 
obscurity  where  she  now  was  did  not  occur  to  her. 

When  the  suffragi  came  up  to  the  door  crackling 
in  his  new  stiff  kaftan  to  announce  that  "  ghadda  " 
— she  no  longer  called  it  lunch — ^was  ready,  she  rose, 
quite  resolved  that  in  any  readjustment  of  her  life 
her  music  should  still  be  cherished. 

When  she  returned  Abdul  had  already  settled  down 
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to  the  meal.  Fingers  were  now  her  implements 
also,  but  to  dip  into  one  dish  was  more  than  she  could 
tolerate,  and  having  expressed  her  opinion  with 
considerable  energy,  the  use  of  plates  was  conceded 
by  Abdul  as  a  favour.  "  We  are  not  in  England 
now,"  he  had  said,  "  but  it  is  a  small  matter  and  shall 
be  as  you  wish,  my  dearest  one." 

She  remarked  on  the  suffragi's  European  collar  and 
coloured  tie  above  the  open  neck  of  his  white  gown, 
and  learnt  that  Hamed  Mardan  was  expected  to  come 
to-day.     Hence  this  ceremony. 

"  Oh,  that's  nice  !  "  she  said.     "  When  ?  " 

"  Be  ready  any  time,"  rejoined  her  husband.  "  He 
must  not  be  kept  waiting."  They  had  communicated 
that  morning  over  the  telephone  and  neither  of  them 
had  thought  of  specifying  an  hour. 

So  immediately  the  meal  was  over  Abdul  instituted 
a  general  clean-up  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  silver 
tea-things — not  that  the  honoured  guest  cared  for 
tea,  but  he  might  notice  whether  the  service  was  bright. 
Evelyn  was  enjoined  to  wear  her  blue  gown  even  while 
she  took  her  afternoon  siesta,  so  that  she  would  be 
ready  instantly  to  receive  him  whenever  he  arrived. 

"  Doesn't  he  take  a  siesta  himself?  "  she  asked,  and 
learnt  that  he  did  not,  usually.  He  occupied  himself 
with  one  thing  and  another ;  now  he  had  taken  the 
freak  of  working  when  necessity  and  position  did. not 
demand  it.  "* 

Evelyn's  siesta,  of  which  she  stood  in  need,  was  not 
interrupted.  Tea  was  over  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  falling  fast  before  the  expected  guest  was  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room.  At  his  appearance,  so  smiling 
and  suave,  Evelyn's  inexplicable  tension  relaxed  to  a 
pleasant  ease. 
"  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  as  Mardan 
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bowed  over  her  hand  in  the  courtly  way  he  had.  "  I 
thought  you  were  not  coming." 

His  look  of  surprise  flashed  upon  her  another  facet 
of  Eastern  customs  which  she  had  not  recognised  as 
yet.  "  Oh,  should  I  have  come  at  any  certain  time  ? 
Pardon,  I  did  not  know.  Am  I  inconvenient  ?  Shall 
I  go  ?  " 

Evelyn  laughed,  while  her  husband  made  signs  of 
disapproval  from  behind  Mardan.  "  Oh  no — why,  we 
have  been  waiting  for  you  !    Do  sit  down  !  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  behaved  so  badly,"  said 
Hamed  Mardan,  obe5dng  her  behests.  "  I  will  know 
better  another  time  !  " 

"  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  her  !  "  broke  out 
Abdul,  who  had  been  repressing  himself  during  this 
little  colloquy.  "  She  knows  nothing  of  our  ways  !  " 
and  he  placed  an  open  box  of  cigarettes  on  the  little 
Moorish  table  at  his  guest's  elbow. 

A  gentle  upraised  eyebrow  chided  this  outburst  and 
Mardan's  smiling  glance  sought  Evelyn's  face  with 
intimacy  in  its  depths.  He  also  was  aware  of  a  bond 
of  sympathy  in  which  her  husband  had  no  share. 

"  That  is  the  first  lesson  we  teach,"  said  Hamed 
easily.     "  Have  you  learnt  the  second  yet  ?  " 

No,  she  had  not.     What  was  it  ? 

"  To  become  a  good  Mohammedan.  It  is  time  you 
did  begin  !  " 

"  No,"  she  said.    "  No.    I  can't  do  that." 

"  You  have  not  tried  !  " 

"  No  !  "  broke  in  Abdul  again.     "  I  do  not  wish  it !  " 

Hamed  Mardan's  little  smile  had  died  away.  He  was 
looking  attentively  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  lose  the  smallest  word  or  act  of  either. 
His  eyes  were  opened  very  wide,  which  gave  him  the 
look  of  a  hound  straining  at  an  invisible  leash. 
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After  Mahabbi's  speech,  which  now  seemed  rough 
and  clumsy  compared  to  the  soft  sibilance  of  his  friend 
and  the  composure  of  his  wife,  there  came  a  long 
silence,  during  which  Mardan's  smile  grew  again.  It 
came  slowly  from  the  faintest  shadow  and  developed 
till  it  broke  into  a  laugh  suddenly,  though  still  softly, 
as  a  long-watched  ripple  coming  in  from  calm  water 
breaks  all  at  once  on  the  shore. 

Evelyn  had  not  been  looking  at  either  man.  That 
unexpected  culmination  of  the  silence  made  her  jump. 
In  its  very  gentleness  it  held  a  terrifying,  extraordinary 
menace,  worse  than  any  she  had  yet  felt.  And  yet 
instinctively  she  knew  Hamed  Mardan  was  friendly 
to  her.     What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

"  You  wish  to  keep  her  English,"  came  the  murmur, 
"  because  you  think  it  lifts  you  up  in  the  eyes  of  some 
of  us,  that  you  possess  one  who  is  not  like  our  women." 
Unconsciously  he  paused  a  second  to  sigh  lightly. 
"  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  turning  to  the  silent  creature,  seated 
still  as  a  trapped  wild  thing.  Her  face  was  blanched, 
for  she  knew  now  that  Mardan  was  at  work  influencing 
her  husband  about  her  in  a  way  over  which  she  had  no 
control. 

"If  you  embrace  the  only  true  Faith,"  and  as  he 
spoke  a  faint  gleam — was  it  a  fleeting  touch  of 
mockery  ? — illumined  his  eyes,  now  large  and  cold  like 
grey  pools,  "  if  you  embrace  the  true  Faith,  I  could 
promise  you  would  never  suffer  whatever  happened." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked,  her  heart  sinking. 

His  slightly  smiling  glance  just  touched  her  husband 
and  left  him  as  a  swallow  dips  to  catch  an  insect  and 
soars  again.  "  You  may  never  come  to  that,"  he  said, 
smiling  full  at  her.  "  You  do  not  understand  me  now, 
but  you  may  later.     Nevermind.     It  does  not  matter." 

Evelyn  gave  up  the  mystery  and  went  to  fetch  her 
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handkerchief,  which  she  needed  to  wipe  her  hands,  that 
were  cold  and  moist  from  her  discomfort.  When  she 
returned  Mardan  told  her  that  he  was  thinking  of 
marriage,  and  that  she  knew  the  lady — Zaina,  half- 
sister  to  Mahabbi's  brother-in-law.  Abbas  Chehih. 

"  Zaina !  "  said  Evelyn  in  surprise,  with  quick 
recollection.  "  But  she  gave  me  to  understand  she 
was  going  to  marry — I  forget  who,  but  not  you, 
anyhow  !  " 

Hamed  Mardan  removed  his  cigarette  to  laugh  low 
but  heartily.  Mahabbi  laughed  also,  watching  both 
his  friend  and  his  wife  not  altogether  easily.  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  !  But  I  am  a  better — what  you  call — match  ! 
It  is  all  settled,"  with  an  expressive  gesture  of  the 
hand.  And  he  went  on  calmly  to  explain  that  though 
his  first  wife  had  no  children  he  would  not  divorce  her 
as  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  him  whether  he  gave 
her  house-room  or  not — his  house  was  large — and  her 
parents  were  too  poor  to  have  her  back  on  their  hands 
with  nothing  but  her  original  dowry. 

"  We  tire  of  our  women,"  said  he.  "  Europeans 
do  not  seem  to  tire  of  theirs,"  and  again  his  glance 
dipped  like  a  swallow's  flight  towards  Mahabbi,  seated 
motionless  save  for  the  actions  of  smoking.  "  They 
do  not  know  how  fortunate  they  are.  Had  we  been 
left  in  peace  and  ignorance  we  might  have  been  con- 
tent." He  dropped  into  Arabic,  speaking  at  lightning 
speed  and  energy,  in  the  hope  that  Evelyn  would  thus 
grasp  little  or  even  nothing  of  what  he  said.  "It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  are  fools,  y  akhi  (O  !  my  brother) 
— for  I  am  also  as  ye  !  "  this  last  phrase  with  the 
deepest  bitterness.  "  Thou  and  thy  kind  wish  to 
expel  these  Franghis  in  your  folly  before  we  have  even 
begun  to  profit  by  their  teaching  !  Their  departure 
will  not  come  in  our  days  but  hundreds  of  years  hence, 
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when  they  have  in  their  folly  in  their  turn  taught  us 
all  they  know  !  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  taken  a 
humble  post  under  this  very  Norris  against  whom  thou 
schemest — a  good  man  and  a  straight  man,  one  of  the 
few  who  has  real  friendship  and  understanding  to  give 
us.  Thou  curriest  favour  for  thy  own  ends  with  one 
like  Carlyon,  who  is  working  solely  for  his  own  aggran- 
disement— and  thou  attemptest  to  set  down  the 
other  " — he  did  not  speak  Norris's  name  again,  for 
he  had  seen  Evel5m's  eye  flash  round  upon  him  at  its 
first  mention — "  for  a  personal  slight  !  But  of  all 
this  I  will  speak  another  time  !  Mrs.  Mahabbi,"  his 
manner  relaxing  to  its  usual  languid  gentleness,  "  what 
I  came  for  to-day  was  to  make  inquiry  if  you  would 
ever  go  driving  in  my  carriage  with  Zaina,  both  before 
and  after  she  is  my  wife  ?  Zaina  cannot  be  with  you 
without  learning  something,  at  least,  of  what  she 
might  become  !  " 

Then,  having  secured  her  consent,  which  she  gave 
naturally  without  a  glance  at  her  husband  to  ask  his,  a 
proceeding  that  annoyed  him  more  than  she  could 
guess,  Hamed  opened  the  balcony  doors  and  continued 
in  his  English,  so  clipped  and  yet  peculiarly  suave, 
"  Will  you  not  play  to  us  your  music  while  we  sit 
outside  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Abdul,  somewhat  subdued.  "  Play 
what  you  were  writing  out  so  carefully  the  other  day. 
It  was  something  in  the  way  of  our  music  !  " 

Evelyn  smiled.  It  was  their  music,  but  changed 
subtly  to  agree  with  the  laws  of  European  harmony. 
She  had  written  it  out  so  as  to  send  it  home  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  to  see  what 
he  thought  of  it. 

Hamed  Mardan  knew  nothing  of  its  merits.  He 
^sked  her  for  music  merely  to  please  her, 
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It  was  a  warm  evening  and  dust  was  in  the  air,  dulling 
with  its  grey  veil  the  last  blaze  of  colour  that  the  sun 
threw  off  like  a  cloak  of  gorgeous  texture  ere  he  went 
to  his  rest. 

The  two  friends,  so-called,  sat  in  peace,  so-called 
also,  on  the  balcony  in  the  gilding  glow.  Mahabbi 
waited,  not  without  apprehension,  for  the  other  to 
speak.  Mardan  took  his  time  about  it,  looking  upon 
the  darkening  street  below,  while  past  his  shoulder 
poured  the  volume  of  Evelyn's  music,  full  of  poetic 
emotions.  The  poetry  he  recognised ;  the  music  he 
had  no  use  for.  It  was  like  European  pictures.  He 
preferred  life  itself,  not  its  copies. 

"  What  art  doing  with  this  Prankish  woman  ?  " 
came  the  question  at  last. 

Mahabbi  made  it  clear  that  he  resented  reference  to 
his  domestic  affairs.  "  Why  speakest  of  her  ?  It  is 
not  our  custom." 

Mardan,  however,  brushed  that  aside.  "  I  am  the 
third  to  break  custom,"  smiling  slightly.  "  First 
didst  thou,  then  she.  There  is  no  custom  in  thy 
house.     Make  her  of  us  or  send  her  home." 

"  I  will  not !  "  declared  her  husband.  "  She  is 
useful  to  me  !  " 

There  was  the  shortest  pause  in  the  world  before 
Mardan  replied,  his  eyes  upon  the  road  below  :  "  Thou 
art  already  wearied  of  her." 

"  She  is  with  child." 

?6q 
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Surprise  like  a  slight  ripple  of  facial  muscles  fleeted 
over  the  haggardness  of  Mardan. 

"  Mabrouk  (Blessed  one)  !  "   he  murmured. 

"  Thy  road  will  end  in  ruins,"  he  observed,  after  a 
pause  to  watch  the  short  twilight  throw  its  purple 
veil  over  the  land  whereon  now  nothing  was  distinct 
save  the  heads  of  trees,  palms  and  other,  that  reared 
above  the  sky-line,  silhouetted  against  the  fading 
orange  of  the  dying  day.  "  Thou  wishest  to  keep  her 
in  constant  memory  of  her  race,  and  yet  work  for  their 
dismissal  from  our  country !  What  reason,  after  all, 
is  in  thy  fury  against  her  people  ?  They  have  given 
our  fellahin  prosperity  such  as  we  have  never  done, 
and  given  us  posts  in  the  Hakoiima  (Government)  with 
a  good  pension,  whether  we  need  it  or  not.  They  are 
arrogant  and  they  make  mistakes — but  in  the  name 
of  Allah  who  among  us  is  without  fault  ?  Thou  desirest 
perfection  in  others  and  makest  no  effort  to  attain  it 
for  thyself !     'Etla',  y  akhi  (Go  to,  0  !  my  brother)  !  " 

Mahabbi  sat  scowUng  over  the  balustrade  into  the 
shadowy  spaces  of  the  dusk.  The  young  moon  was 
slowly  making  her  way  towards  the  dim  horizon-line 
on  which  stood  somewhere  the  Pyramids,  now  hidden 
by  the  marsh-mists  that  hung  over  the  fields. 

"  Why  hast  thou  taken  service  under  this  Norris  ?  " 
demanded  Abdul. 

"  Because — firstly — I  Uke  him,  and,  secondly,  I  am 
tired  of  doing  nothing.  He  trusted  me  to  do  as  he 
told  me,  and  when,  unknown  to  him,  I  made  small 
trials  with  his  acids  to  increase  my  knowledge  he  did 
not  blame  me,  nay,  even  when  an  acid  burnt  his 
fii.gers  as  he  came  to  my  aid.  The  one  now  in  his  place 
is  an  angry  and  foolish  man.  I  shall  allow  him  to 
dismiss  me.  Mr.  Norris  will  see  to  it  that  I  am  re- 
instated when  he  returns." 
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Then  Mahabbi  gave  forth  his  opinion  that  Norris 
would  not  return.  It  was  said  by  the  clerks  from 
the  offices  when  they  came  to  the  caf6s  in  the  Esbekieh 
that  he  was  in  disfavour. 

"  Wherefore  ?  "  inquired  Hamed  casually. 

The  other  laughed  in  the  gloom  that  was  beginning 
to  cool.  "  To  remove  even  one  Franghi  is  something  ! 
To  what  other  end  have  we  achieved  that  all  these 
examinations  in  our  tongue  are  so  much  insisted 
upon  ?  " 

Mardan  rose  to  depart.  "  Who  knows  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Allah  worketh  in  many  ways.  Mayhap  he  useth 
even  such  as  ye !  "  Abdul  smiled,  and  so  did  his 
guest,  both  gently.  "  We  must  learn — those  of  us 
who  possess  wits  to  learn.  We  must  teach  them  our 
/anguage,  which  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
knowledge,  and  that  they  will  use  merely  as  a  channel 
to  irrigate  us  till  we  grow  and  flourish  upon  our  own 
wisdom.    The  seeds  are  sown  long  since." 

"  And  that  they  will  gather  for  their  own  harvest !  " 
jeered  Mahabbi,  impressed  nevertheless.  "  Why  think- 
est  them  so  fine  ?  " 

Mardan  threw  up  a  hand  in  a  swift  gesture  of 
exasperation.  "  Nay,  I  do  not  think  them  fine,  no 
finer  than  we  !  There  are  self-seekers  and  dolts  among 
them  just  as  among  us." 

"  They  are  mad !  "  declared  the  other.  "  Also 
bad  !  " 

"  Their  manners  are  bad.  It  is  not  what  they  are 
but  what  they  bring  with  them  that  is  good.  But 
why  should  I  talk  thus  ?  Thou  understandest  not 
what  I  say.     May  thy  night  be  happy,  O  !  my  brother  !  " 

Only  as  he  pushed  at  the  half-opened  doors  did  he 
actually  realise  that  the  music  within  had  stopped 
some  while  since.    The  room  was  empty.    Mahabbi 
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went  and  fetched  Evelyn  back,  chiding  her  for  her  lack 
of  manners  to  a  guest.  She  said  nothing — she  had 
been  reading  one  of  the  rare  newspapers  in  French  and 
English  she  was  able  to  secure  nowadays ;  she  smiled 
only  when  Mardan  thanked  her,  as  he  felt  impelled  to 
do,  for  the  rich  music  she  had  given  them. 

"  Abdul,  I  think  we  must  get  a  gramophone,"  said 
she  rather  cruelly.  But  Hamed  persisted,  undaunted, 
in  asking  her  to  associate  with  Zaina  and  his  first  wife. 

"  You  cannot  help  but  teach  them  something  of 
what  you  are  yourself  !  "  said  he  wistfully. 

Evelyn  laughed,  but  promised  to  go  driving  with  his 
womenfolk,  with  a  glance  this  time  at  her  husband. 
How  strong  and  muscular  he  looked  beside  this  slight 
figure,  thin  to  emaciation !  One  lived  as  the  trees 
live  because  to  do  so  was  his  nature,  the  other  chiefly 
by  force  of  nervous  energy — his  hands  never  still  a 
moment,  and  the  flame  of  life  fading  and  glowing 
alternately  in  his  great  grey  eyes  that  sometimes 
looked  like  lamps  gone  out.  They  were  fixed  upon  her 
uncomfortably  steadily  while  he  made  an  appointment 
for  his  carriage  to  come  for  her  on  its  way  for  a  drive 
on  the  Pyramid  road.  His  wife  would  be  there  as 
well  as  Zaina  and  her  attendant. 

Mahabbi  accompanied  his  guest  to  his  motor,  and 
when  he  returned  found  Evelyn  a  victim  of  alarm  and 
perplexity. 

"  How  shall  we  manage  ?  "  was  the  question  that 
occupied  her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  He, 
who  came  up  full  of  Mardan's  last  words,  delivered 
in  the  lampUt  street,  laughed  at  her  tremors.  The 
situation  had  none  of  the  strangeness  to  him  that  it 
wore  to  her.  He  had  been  looking  for  it  for  a  long 
time,  had  indeed  almost  cccised  to  expect  it.  What 
extraordinary  beings  composed  the  European  world ! 
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"  How  shall  we  not  manage  ?  "  laughed  he.  There 
was  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  had  always 
attended  his  family  at  Harifa.  She  was  settled  in 
Cairo,  having  come  some  time  ago  to  take  a  few  lessons 
at  a  dispensary,  and  liked  the  city  so  well  she  stayed, 
much  to  the  anger  of  old  Nazile,  who  wished  her 
daughter  to  stay  by  her  and  undertake  the  work  at 
which  she  was  now  failing.  However,  the  daughter 
was  securely  established  in  Cairo,  and  the  old  crone 
had  been  added  by  the  charity  of  Abdul's  mother  to 
the  gubernatorial  household  at  Harifa,  so  her  last  days 
were  provided  for.  "  My  mother  now  will  wish  to 
see  and  speak  with  you,"  he  concluded. 

This  satisfied  Evelyn's  sense  of  violated  conventions. 
She  had  felt  more  keenly  than  she  had  expressed  the 
neglect  which  her  parents-in-law  had  shown  her,  and 
welcomed  a  chance  of  putting  the  relationship  upon 
a  more  natural  footing.  Abdul,  observing  this,  felt 
tenderer  towards  her. 

"  My  mother  has  offered  Nazile  for  you  when  you 
should  conceive,"  he  rejoined,  gathering  her  to  him  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  on  an  ottoman. 

Evelyn  responded  to  his  newly  shown  affection,  but 
she  heard  him  with  a  sinking  heart.  Her  thought  was 
of  her  own  people  in  the  coming  crisis  of  her  life. 

"  If  we  do  not  have  Nazil^  it  will  anger  my  mother," 
said  he. 

Evelyn  wished  to  go  to  the  English  hospital. 

"  Are  not  our  ways  good  enough  for  you  ?  "  he 
rejoined.     "  Are  not  our  ways  good  enough  ?  " 

"  It's  not  that !  Oh,  Abdul,  it's  not  that  at  all !  " 
she  cried,  almost  in  tears. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  " 

But  she  could  not  explain — ^how  could  she  ?  Hygiene 
and  the  most  usual  sanitary  precautions  were  almost 
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if  not  quite  unknown  to  her  husband.  What  he 
could  not  see  he  disregarded.  To  him  olfactory  sug- 
gestion presented  no  warning.  Therefore  how  much 
less  to  those  who  had  not  his  education  ! 

Wisely  Evelyn  won  her  way  through  the  channel  of 
his  reawakening  regard.  As  a  favour  she  begged  for 
her  wish  to  be  granted,  and  he,  willing  to  put  it  all 
down  to  her  different  "  ginss "  (species),  consented, 
and  let  the  matter  pass.  So  long  as  the  child  was 
safe,  which  was  also  her  unspoken  aim,  the  manner  of 
its  arrival  was  of  little  moment. 

After  dinner,  when  Mahabbi  was  on  the  point  of 
going  out  to  the  clerks'  caf6,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door-bell,  and  Evelyn  had  a  quick  premonition  of 
evil,  she  could  not  have  said  why.  Abdul  himself 
opened  the  door  and  took  a  note  from  a  man  in  khaki 
uniform,  a  government  "  sai  "  (official  servant)  who 
stood  outside.  It  was  directed  to  Evelyn,  so  he 
handed  it  to  her,  asking  naturally,  however,  what  was 
in  it. 

He  could  see  the  message  was  quite  short,  and 
this  and  her  hesitation  to  answer,  roused  his  un- 
sleeping suspicion.  Deftly  he  caught  the  sheet  of 
paper  out  of  her  fingers  and  read  it  in  an  instant. 
It  was  food  for  suspicion  indeed  ! 

"  Dear  Evelyn, — Kenneth  is  conscious,  and  we 
are  leaving  three  weeks  to-morrow  by  the  9  a.m.  train 
for  a  French  ship  from  Alexandria.  I  know  you  are 
unhappy.  Can  you  not  escape  and  come  with  us  ? 
Let  me  know,  and  I  will  make  arrangements.  If 
you  do  not  come,  remember  your  promise  to 

"  Your  loving, 

"  Agnes." 

Mahabbi  had  shut  the  door. 

He  dashed  his  hand  with  a  furious  gesture  upon 
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the  sheet  he  held,  a  blow  that  sent  it  crackling  to 
the  ground  whence  he  picked  it,  shouting  into  her 
very  face  : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  Come  into  the  drawing-room,  Abdul,  and  I'll 
tell  you  !  "  she  made  herself  heard  with  difficulty. 
She  was  turning  to  lead  the  way  there,  but  he  caught 
her  arm  and  violently  twisted  her  round  to  face  him. 

"  So  this  is  what  you  talk  about  with  your  precious 
friends,  and  tell  me  you  have  never  thought  of  me  ! 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  " 

She  was  obliged  to  raise  her  voice  to  make  herself 
heard.  "  Come  into  the  drawing-room.  This  is  as 
fresh  to  me  as  it  is  to  you."  All  the  time  she  was  pulling 
at  his  hand  that  gripped  her  arm  with  numbing  force. 

"  You  will  speak  the  truth,  hein  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
less  loudly,  as  her  protestations  reached  his  maddened 
wits.  They  seemed  reasonable,  and  he  acted  upon  them. 

"  /  shall."  She  spoke  with  drawn  brows  as  those 
speak  who  are  encompassed  by  the  chaotic  buffeting 
of  a  storm.  Making  up  her  mind  with  lightning 
speed,  she  decided  to  tell  him  everything,  and  cope 
with  the  consequences  as  they  came.  She  knew 
she  had  been  disloyal  to  him  in  thought  if  not  in 
word,  and — ^with  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  towards 
him — she  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  all. 
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So  she  confronted  him,  tall  and  straight,  with  steady 
eyes  and  a  face  like  the  dead,  her  hands  unconsciously 
gripping  the  back  of  a  chair. 
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"  So  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  You  mean  to  run  away — 
you  faithful  wife  !  " 

"  No  !  "  came  her  answer  from  between  her  teeth. 
"  I  never  shall.     Agnes  is  silly." 

"  You  must  have,  for  her  to  speak  like  this !  " 
he  declared,  with  conviction  hardening  his  mind  to 
stone. 

"  No,  but  I  don't  deny  it  was  in  both  our  minds. 
Abdul,  I  have  been  very  unhappy  here,  .  .  .  But 
you  know  that." 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  do  to  make  you  happy  ! 
And  my  reward  is  that  you  try  to  run  away  !  Yes, 
you  are  a  pretty  English  wife  !  You  are  no  better 
than.  .  .  .  Bah,  but  what  is  the  use  of  talking  to 
you  !  All  these  months  have  I  striven  to  treat  you 
as  well  as  any  man  can  treat  a  woman,  and  you  have 
not  rewarded  me  with  one  moment  of  true  passion  ! 
You  are  cold — cold — cold  !  And  now  you  tell  me  I 
have  not  made  you  happy !  Be  unhappy  then  ! 
To  me  it  is  all  the  same — zei  bardu  !  " 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot  she  held  her  ground. 
Speaking  the  whole  truth  was  a  harder  task  than 
she  had  anticipated,  and  it  seemed  almost  useless. 
However,  to  give  up  now  was  impossible.  For  good 
or  ill  she  must  continue  to  make  what  impression  she 
could  upon  the  granite  of  his  mind.  Results  would 
show  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong, 

"  I  told  Agnes  I  thought  things  would  eventually 
come  to  you  and  me  being  driven  apart,"  and  she 
stopped,  catching  her  breath. 

"  Ho  !  You  would  go  then  !  "  he  exclaimed  roughly. 
"  And  what  of  the  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  didn't  know  of  the  child  then.  But  not 
now — I  said  eventually," 

Qualifications  were  lost  upon  him.    "It  is  for  the 
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child  you  would  stay — not  for  me  ?  "  He  spoke 
savagely,  always  savagely.  This  individuality  and 
reasoning  power  irritated  and  at  the  same  time 
steadied  him. 

"  No,  I  will  stay  here  for  you  too,  because  we  are 
married  according  to  my  people's  law.  I  know 
marriage  here  is  a  come-and-go  affair,  but  we  don't 
understand  that.  ..." 

"  Don't  you  ?  What  about  this  letter  of  Mrs. 
Norris  ?  "  which  he  still  held.  "  Your  ideas  of 
marriage  as  permanent — ^ha,  ha,  ha  !  One  and  all, 
you  are  alike,  you  English  !  " 

"  She  has  Hved  here  !  "  was  Evelyn's  retort.  With 
difficulty  she  was  keeping  her  head  enough  to  parry 
and  thrust.  "  She  knows  the  Mohammedan  customs 
of  this  country,  remember.  I  have  not  married  an 
Englishman  here,  I  have  married  you — and  we  are 
not  married  according  to  Mohammedan  law  !  Don't 
forget  that !  I  will  never  become  a  Mohammedan  ! 
You  are  not  a  true  one  yourself  !  That  is  why  you 
are  content  with  our  present  arrangement  !  " 

"  I  will  never  let  you  go  !  "   he  flashed  out. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  !  And  another  thing,"  she  added, 
leaning  across  her  chair-back  to  fix  him  with  her 
blazing  blue  eyes,  "  I  don't  want  to  see  Agnes  again. 
Hamed  Mardan  was  right " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  anything  he  said  ?  " 
demanded  Abdul,  interrupting. 

She  had  heard  a  few  words  after  she  had  stopped 
playing  before  she  went  to  her  room. 

It  is  ever  impossible  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds.  "  I  have  married  you  and  I  will 
go  with  you,"  she  said.  The  knowledge  that  Agnes 
whom  she  loved  and  thought  to  be  a  well  deep  with 
sympathy,  was  at  heart  a  shallow  fool,  made  the 
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sacrifice  none  the  less  painful.  It  meant  so  much 
more  than  that  single  severance.  Impossible  to  keep 
in  touch  with  her  own  people  ;  could  she  make  points 
of  contact  with  the  alien  race  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  her  ?  If  severance  came  from  them 
also.  .  .  .  None  can  stand  alone. 

A  knock  sounded  at  the  door.  "  Hoosh  (Enter)  !  " 
called  Abdul,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  her.  It  was 
the  suffragi  come  to  ask  for  the  answer  the  sat  was  to 
take  back  with  him. 

"  Give  me  her  letter  !  "  demanded  Evelyn,  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  expiring  energy. 

Abdul  held  it  back.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
say  ?  "  inquired  he,  feeling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
for  a  pencil,  nevertheless. 

"  What  I've  told  you,"  she  rejoined,  and  taking 
from  him  pencil  and  paper,  wrote  a  few  words,  then 
handed  back  to  him  the  sheet,  which  he  perused  before 
replacing  it  in  the  torn  envelope. 

"  '  No,  neither  now  nor  henceforward,'  "  he  read, 
"  '  and  I  don't  remember  any  promise.  I  agree  with 
my  husband  that  it  is  better  we  should  not  meet 
again.    Good-bye.    E.  M.'  " 

*'  Taib  (Good)  !  "  ejaculated  Abdul. 

As  he  gave  it  to  the  waiting,  impassive  suffragi 
who  was  nevertheless  watching  them  both  to  impart 
to  the  cook  what  he  gathered  of  this  affair,  Evelyn 
twisted  round  the  chair  to  which  she  was  holding, 
and  sat  down,  feeling  horribly  dizzy.  Abdul  finished 
his  directions  for  the  sai  outside,  and  when  the  servant 
had  closed  the  door,  he  came  and  stood  before  her  rubbing 
his  hands.  Evelyn  would  no  longer  notice  what  was  not 
in  her  province  —  his  deaUngs  with  men  and  things, 
Norris  included.  And  he  urged  her  to  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  to  wake  refreshed  in  the  morning  to  a  new  life. 
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"  New  ?  "  said  Evelyn.  Ljdng  in  her  bed  in  the 
dark  half  an  hour  later  she  would  have  given  worlds 
to  recall  that  rough  response  of  hers  to  Agnes' s  well- 
meant  piece  of  stupidity.  She  would  be  reading  it 
by  now.  .  .  .  But  then,  Evelyn  resolutely  put  any 
further  thoughts  of  her  own  people  out  of  her  head. 

Her  husband  meantime  was  in  the  tram  whizzing 
past  the  whining  beggars,  and  the  ruined  huts  and 
squalor  of  the  East,  towards  the  effervescent  opulence 
that  dresses  the  fundamentally  Oriental  Cairo  with 
a  cracked  pseudo-European  veneer.  Contentment 
reigned  in  his  heart,  for  he  now  cherished  the  belief 
that  he  was  paramount.  That  she  had  shown  signs 
of  going  into  an  intrigue  against  him  counted  for  little, 
for  he  argued  that  she  had  now  proved  herself  amen- 
able. She  could  not  care  so  much  if  she  allowed 
the  conspiracy  to  be  so  quickly  nipped  in  the  bud. 
She  probably  undertook  it  for  want  of  some  real 
interest  which,  now  supplied,  would  direct  her  energies 
into  their  natural  growth.  These  vagaries,  he  opined, 
were  what  all  Europeans  had  most  likely  to  contend 
with.  "  Ya  salaam  (Oh  heavens)  !  "  thought  he. 
"  What  discomfort  in  their  homes  Europeans  must 
endure  !  It  is  no  doubt  by  now  their  custom.  Ease 
in  many  ways  is  foreign  to  them,  as  we  see.  We, 
after  all,  do  better.  Why  should  Hamed  Mardan 
speak  as  if  he  were  so  discontent  ?  " 

He  descended  at  the  big  cafe  at  the  Esbekieh  corner, 
and  was  soon  in  the  bosom  of  his  cronies  who  gave 
him  all  the  latest  news  from  the  Government  offices, 
which  is  discussed  at  length  weeks  before  the  English 
departmental  officials  know  a  word  about  it  from 
formal  sources.  They  drank  their  coffee  and  smoked 
the  scented  narghileh  to  the  strains  of  a  powerful 
gramophone,  and  were  entirely  happy. 
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Meantime,  Evelyn,  thankful  for  peace  and  solitude, 
nursed  her  cruel  wounds  alone,  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking  until  somewhere  near  by  a  neighbour  began 
to  beat  a  tom-tom  to  soothe  himself  to  slumber.  Old 
memories  would  intrude  themselves :  college  days, 
the  glorious  hours  of  work,  concerts,  Agnes's  face 
lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joyous  achievement.  ...  It 
would  not  be  now  !  A  pained  puzzled  furrow  between 
the  smooth  brows,  then  a  flash,  perhaps  of  anger. 
Yes,  that  would  be  best.  .  .  . 

Then  had  come  the  tom-tom,  and  in  counting  its 
rhythmic  beats,  she  drowsed  herself  off  to  sleep. 

The  first  drive  along  the  Pyramid  road  was  a  some- 
what disjointed  excursion.  With  the  party  in  the 
brougham  was  a  solemn  small  boy,  whom  months 
ago  Evelyn  recollected  as  seated  upon  the  stairs 
chewing  sugar-cane  in  the  house  of  Abbas  Chehih. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  been  ill — bronchitis — and 
Zaina  thought  the  drive  would  do  him  good.  His 
head  was  wrapped  up  in  many  mufflers  till  he  resembled 
a  round-topped  mushroom,  and  appeared  almost  deaf. 
When  some  distance  beyond  the  Zoological  Gardens 
this  small  person  suddenly  determined  that  he  could 
not  live  without  seeing  the  lions  and,  with  his  ears 
so  thickly  covered,  was  impervious  to  the  arguments 
that  only  Evelyn  advanced. 

"  He  wishes  it,"  remarked  Zaina  calmly.  "  Why 
should  he  not  have  it  ?  " 

So  the  champing  English  horses  were  turned,  and 
Madame  Mardan,  Zaina,  her  attendant  and  Evelyn 
all  went  to  obey  the  behest  of  Hassan  Ali,  aged  eight 
years. 

Madame  Mardan,  slim,  graceful  and  weary,  with 
whom  Evelyn  had  vainly  attempted  to  establish  a 
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conversational  footing,  elected  to  remain  in  the  car- 
riage, while  the  others  entered  the  Zoo.  The  eunuch 
alighted  from  the  box  to  open  the  carriage-door,  went 
and  paid  the  entrance  tariff  at  the  turnstile  for  the 
four  and  then  returned  to  look  after  his  mistress,  she 
being  his  chief  concern. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  high  in  the  blue  dome 
overhead  the  kites  were  acclaiming  it  with  their 
shrill  chorus,  inspiriting  as  the  skirl  of  pipes.  Among 
the  silvery  bare  branches  of  foreign  trees  that  could 
not  accustom  themselves  to  the  new  climate  that 
Ismail  Khedive  had  imposed  upon  them  fifty  years 
back,  there  flirted  cooing,  grey-blue  doves.  Flocks 
of  irresponsible  small  green  parrots  fled  back  and 
forth  through  the  groves  of  larch  and  Australian 
she-oak,  shrieking  in  the  crystal  air. 

Little  Hassan  marched  at  the  head  of  his  seraglio 
with  an  amusing  assumption  of  dignity  on  the  strength 
of  his  first  year  at  the  Primary  School.  He  told 
Evelyn  about  it  in  English  with  immense  pride. 
"  You  are  a  very  clever  woman  !  "  he  ended  up, 
and  was  deeply  offended  when  she  laughed.  After 
that  he  fell  back  on  Zaina's  attendant,  a  portly  dame 
wrapped  in  a  black  burka  (cloak)  with  a  black  open- 
work yashmak  and  heelless  slippers  that  obliged  her 
to  shuffle  somewhat  ungracefully  along  the  paths. 
The  tail  of  her  burka  trailed  upon  the  ground  a  foot 
after  her,  collecting  dust  and  gravel  as  she  went. 

Seeing  Evelyn's  eye  directed  upon  this  feature  of 
her  attendant,  some  recollection  of  her  English  school- 
mistresses' teaching  returned  to  Zaina,  and  puUing 
down  her  thin  white  yashmak  till  nostrils  and  lips 
were  uncovered,  she  spoke  disdainfully  : 

"  These  people  are  very  dirty !  I  am  always 
telling  them  so  !    When  I  am  married  I  shall  have 
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more  authority  !  "  Her  own  skirts  certainly  cleared 
the  ground,  showing  her  strapped,  piebald  shoes. 
In  other  directions  her  taste  was  more  quaint.  Rococo 
rings  adorned  her  plump  hands,  touched  with  henna, 
and  through  her  transparent  veil  were  to  be  seen 
countless  necklaces,  from  plain  gold  to  cabochon 
emerald.  Tremendous  diamonds  flashed  in  her  ears. 
The  gown  beneath  her  black  outdoor  costume  was  of 
figured  scarlet  brocade. 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  Hamed  Effendi  Mardan, 
aren't  you  ?  "  ventured  Evelyn,  feeling  very  brave  ; 
but  she  found  her  companion  quite  without  reticence. 
She  regarded  it  as  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world 
to  marry  a  man  with  another  wife,  and  was  only 
concerned  that  a  due  proportion  in  her  own  favour 
should  be  made.  The  feelings  of  the  wife  she  was  to 
supplant  it  never  entered  her  head  to  consider. 
Evelyn  had  found  that  lady  taciturn,  and  no  wonder, 
if  she  knew,  as  was  inevitable,  that  Zaina  was  the 
woman  chosen  to  fulfil  the  functions  Nature  delayed 
to  perform  in  her  own  case.  It  was  scarcely  surprising 
she  should  prefer  the  carriage  to  taking  a  constitutional 
in  such  society.  Now  Evelyn  began  to  understand 
her  dumb,  troubled  glance  over  her  veil.  Poor  soul, 
she  was  suffering  already,  but  nothing  compared  to 
what  was  ahead  of  her.  Yet  it  was  no  one's  fault, 
merely  one  of  the  unfinished  structures  with  which 
Nature  strews  her  workshop.  Relegated  to  the  back- 
ground, which  was  the  best  fate  she  could  hope  for, 
for  Hamed  Mardan  was  not  unsympathetic  in  tempera- 
ment, she  would  have  to  watch  another's  happiness 
grow  among  the  ruins  of  her  own,  and  almost  certainly 
be  slighted  by  arrogant  youth,  which  would  take 
pleasure  in  stamping  upon  her.  If  returned  to  her 
parents'    house    it    was  unlikely  that   any  man  of 
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desirable  character  would  look  upon  her  with  favour, 
considering  her  futile  record,  though  her  age  was 
scarcely  twenty.  She  had  been  married  to  Hamed 
Effendi  for  five  years,  said  Zaina  with  curling  lip, 
proud  of  her  own  knowledge  (learnt  like  a  parrot, 
without  knowing  why,  at  the  hands  of  her  English 
school-mistresses)  that  to  marry  very  young  was  not 
good.  Not  that  Fathma  had  married  in  her  first  youth, 
Zaina  was  quick  to  qualify.  Fifteen  is  quite  an  age 
to  marry.     Fellahin  do  it  at  ten  years. 

Evelyn  walked  at  her  side,  through  sunshine  and 
shadow,  listening  to  the  instruction  Zaina  was  delighted 
to  impart. 

The  small  boy  had  come  to  the  swing-door  of  the 
lion-house.  Evelyn  was  instinctively  turning  to  pass 
the  open-air  cages,  where  there  were  seats  in  the  shade 
of  oleander  bushes,  when  she  was  recalled  by  his 
imperious  voice  : 

"  Hushu  guwa  (Come  you  inside)  !  " 

"  No,  let  us  sit  here,"  said  she.  "  They  can  come 
back  to  us.  It  is  stuffy  in  there  ;  "  and  she  told  him 
so  in  his  native  tongue. 

"  Hushu  guwa  I  "  he  insisted  with  a  furious  frown 
on  his  baby  features. 

"  Come,"  said  Zaina  listlessly,  "  come  inside.  It 
does  not  matter." 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  answered  Evelyn  decidedly. 
"  Nothing  is  worse  than  always  to  give  way  to  him  as 
you  do !  We  will  stay  here,"  said  she  to  the  child, 
"  till  you  return.     We  will  not  run  away." 

"  Hushu  guwa  !  "  he  commanded  for  the  third  time. 

"  No."  was  the  answer.  Taking  Zaina  with  her, 
Evelyn  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat  and  paid  the 
child  no  more  attention. 

"  I  t'ink  you  are  very  bad  womans !  "    was  the 
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verdict,  as  followed  by  the  attendant  he  marched  ofi 
towards  the  swing-door. 

The  wind  swayed  the  hoary  arms  of  the  bearded 
she-oaks,  and  the  scent  of  the  budding  oleanders  per- 
meated the  warm  air  as  far  as  the  tawny  slumbrous  form 
within  the  nearest  bars.  He  lifted  his  black-maned 
head,  and  passing  his  steady,  yellow  eyes  over  the 
figures  before  him,  fixed  them  upon  the  distant  ones  of 
antelopes  moving  in  their  fenced  areas. 

Zaina  did  not  know  when  she  would  be  married. 
Only  once  had  she  seen  Hamed  Mardan,  walking  in  a 
funeral  procession ;  someone  had  pointed  him  out. 
Evelyn's  idea  that  it  would  be  curious  to  marry  a 
stranger  had  evidently  never  occurred  to  her.  She 
answered  that  one  man  is  very  much  like  another, 
but  when  she  learned  that  Evelyn  knew  her  future 
husband  her  indifference  underwent  a  quick  meta- 
morphosis. Had  Evelyn  ever  been  alone  with  him  ? — 
had  he  ever  kissed  her  ? — and  so  on. 

Evelyn  laughed.  "  Yes,  I've  been  alone  with  him 
before  Abdul  came  in.     He  is  always  very  polite." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  say  he  has  not  kissed  you  !  " 
laughed  Zaina  in  her  turn,  knowingly,  and  then  stared 
curiously  at  her  companion  on  hearing  the  obvious 
sincerity  of  her  reply. 

"  No,  I  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing  much, 
even  from  one  man.     From  just  anyone  I'd  loathe  it !  " 

"  How  very  strange  !  And  yet  you  make  music, 
so  they  say  !  " 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Evelyn, 
but  she  received  no  reply.  Looking  up  to  see  why, 
she  met  the  bold  eyes  of  half  a  dozen  effendis,  students 
or  school-boys  to  judge  by  the  exercise-books  under 
their  arms,  and  they  were  giving  Zaina  all  their  atten- 
tion because  she,  greatly  daring,  had  not  replaced  her 
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veil  over  her  mouth  and  nostrils  at  their  approach, 
but  had  left  it  below  her  Ups  for  convenience  and  cool- 
ness this  warm  day.  Her  enterprise  could  not  with- 
stand their  interest.  With  a  giggle  of  embarrassment 
and  dismay  she  quickly  pulled  it  up  again  and  then 
the  students  moved  off,  not  without  many  a  backward 
glance. 

"  I  will  never  do  it  again  !  "  panted  the  girl.  "  That 
was  you — you  made  me  want  to  do  it.  How  fortunate 
that  Hassan  did  not  see  me !  He  would  be  very 
angry.     I  am  very  foolish  !  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  marvelled  Evel5m.  "  As 
for  Hassan,  a  child  like  that " 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  understand  us  !  You  are  too  far 
away  and  too  cold  like  your  climate !  "  exclaimed 
the  helpless  girl.  "  Hassan  could  ruin  my  reputation 
had  he  seen  me  do  that !    Oh,  why  did  I  do  it  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Evelyn.  "  Be  quiet,  Zaina. 
Let  them  think  what  they  Uke — what  on  earth  does  it 
matter  ?  If  you  don't  calm  yourself  when  Hassan 
comes  back  he  will  notice  you  !  I  only  say  this  since 
you  care  for  what  a  child  like  him  can  do  !  I  wouldn't ! 
Pull  yourself  together  and  don't  be  silly  !  " 

Under  this  treatment  the  almost  weeping  girl 
gradually  recovered  herself.  "  It  was  all  you,"  she 
said  at  last  when  she  could  speak  rationally  once  more. 
"  You're  so  indifferent,  like  one  of  your  men.  They 
pass  us  by  as  if  we  were  trees,  and  you  can  do  the 
same.  I  have  seen  you  with  our  men.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  not  there.  But  we  are  not  like  that."  A 
sudden  thought  struck  her,  and  she  looked  inquisi- 
tively over  her  yashmak  at  her  companion.  "  Are 
you  always  like  that,  I  wonder  ?  Do  you  know 
passion  ?  " 

Evelyn   disliked   this  turn   the   conversation   had 
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taken  and  answered  shortly  and  evasively,  but  the 
girl  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily. 

"  I  think  Abdul  must  sometimes  weary  if  you  never 
love  him,"  she  said  simply. 

Evelyn  lied  :  "  I  do  love  him,  very  much." 

And  then  Uttle  Hassan  returned  with  his  former 
nurse. 

"  Come  to  the  gate,"  he  commanded.  "  I  am 
tired,  you  bad  womans.    We  will  find  the  carriage." 

"  Seest  thou  ?  "  murmured  Zaina  as  she  walked 
beside  Evelyn  in  the  child's  train.  "He  is  already 
a  man." 

The  Englishwoman  glanced  down  at  the  miniature 
tarbushed  and  trousered  figure  before  them. 

"  Our  men  are  children  until  they  are  twenty," 
said  she. 

Zaina  laughed.  "  And  ours  are  fathers — ^most  of 
them — at  fifteen.  But  some  of  us — now — are  in  no 
huny  to  marry  !  "  and  she  laughed  consciously. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Evelyn's  intention  to  insult  Agnes  into  anger  was  not 
successful.  The  days  came  and  went  without  further 
word  from  her  till  about  a  week  had  passed.  Then 
suddenly  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  Abdul  might 
be  relied  upon  to  be  out  at  work,  the  suffragi  ushered 
Agnes  into  the  drawing-room  where  Evelyn  was  sitting 
sewing  little  garments  with  the  contents  of  her  work- 
basket  strewed  around  her.  She  had  no  smile  of 
greeting  for  her  aforetime  friend,  but  rose  to  meet  her, 
cambric  still  in  hand.  Intentionally  she  did  not  ask 
Agnes  to  sit  down, 

M 
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"  Evelyn  !  "  came  the  shocked  exclamation.  "  You 
look  like  a  ghost !  What  have  they  been  doing  to 
you  ?  " 

The  young  wife's  mouth  set.  "  Nothing.  Why  did 
you  come  ?  " 

"  You  look  dreadfully  ill !  "  she  cried.  "  I  knew 
from  your  letter  you  were  !  " 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  persisted  Evelyn.  "  I  am  perfectly 
well,  but  I  meant  what  I  said  in  that  letter.  It  wasn't 
because  Abdul  was  there.  /  meant  it,  too.  Why 
have  you  come  to  worry  me  again  ?  "  and  she  resumed 
her  seat  on  the  divan. 

"  Because  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  come  away. 
That's  why  I'm  here,  and  I  won't  leave  you  alone 
until  you  do  come." 

"  You  are  too  late.  I  think  people  must  be  always 
too  late  to  do  anything  real.  Look,"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  gleaming  white  garments  on  the  cushions 
beside  her. 

The  horror  stamped  clear  on  Agnes's  face  drove  her 
to  the  point  of  nausea.  "  Now  go — please,  please 
go !  "  she  begged.  "  You  can  see  nothing  is  any  use 
any  more  !  I  don't  want  an5^hing  English.  It  is 
easier  to  be  simply  native.  That's  what  I  am  going  to 
do  now.     Please  go  !  " 

"  And  leave  you  like  this  ?  "   rebelled  Agnes. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  rang  the  challenge.  After 
her  collapse  Evelyn  was  gathering  her  courage  again. 
"  I'll  manage  somehow,  and  if  you  meet  my  aunts 
in  England  tell  them  I  am  living  like  a  queen  and  too 
busy  to  write !  "  She  had  been  sitting  anyhow, 
crumpled  up,  but  now  she  straightened.  "  As  far 
as  I  can  from  now  onwards  I  am  going  to  be  native. 
So  I  don't  want  you  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me. 
Can't  you  forget,  Agnes  ?  " 
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"  No,  I  can't !  "  came  the  cry.  "  I  can't,  any  more 
than  you  can  !     You  know  you  can't  !  " 

"  Well,  if  it  gets  too  bad  I've  always  got  an  easy 
way  out !  "  was  the  grim  response,  and  Agnes  looked 
up  with  quick  apprehension.  "  Don't  you  worry, 
because  whatever  happens  none  of  us  will  be  able  to 
help  it.  And  above  all  I  don't  want  any  interfer- 
ence !  " 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  stand  it,  Evelyn  !  You  won't 
be  able  to  stand  it  !     I  know  you  won't  !  " 

"  I've  stood  a  good  bit  already,  and  not  only  from 
them.  You're  not  making  things  easier  now,  either. 
As  for  standing  it,  I'm  going  to." 

"  Very  well,"  accepted  Agnes,  finding  her  argument 
of  no  avail.  "  I  can't  see  why  you  didn't  come  away 
before,  though.  You  could  have."  She  sat  down, 
feeling  that  the  air  was  clearing  and  becoming  calmer. 
Evelyn,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  a  protracted 
discussion  was  entirely  beyond  her  powers.  How 
wise — oh,  how  wise  !  was  Hamed  Mardan  !  The  few 
words  of  his  that  she  had  overheard  after  she  had 
ceased  playing  that  evening  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her.  Almost  unconsciously  she  was  acting 
upon  them  now. 

"  You  could  have  come  away  at  any  time,"  Agnes 
was  repeating  when  Evelyn  heard  her  again.  "  I 
would  have  in  your  place.     Couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  Evelyn  found  herself  answering  before  she 
had  well  made  up  her  mind  what  to  say.  "  I  daresay 
you  would.  It's  easy  to  take  other  people's  affairs 
lightly.  I  know  Mohammedan  marriages  can  be  here- 
to-day-and-gone-to-morrow  affairs.  But  mine's  not  a 
Mohammedan  marriage.  I  am  Abdul's  only  wife. 
He  doesn't  want  another."  As  she  spoke  a  qualm 
knocked  at  the  secret  hidden  door  of  her  heart.    Di4 
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he  not  ?  "  And  now,  Agnes,  please  go.  You'll  do  no 
good  by  stajdng.  Nothing  will  alter  my  decision. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  happy  summer,  and  don't  forget 
to  say  what  I  told  you  to  Aunt  Julia." 

Agnes  gathered  together  all  the  eloquence  she 
possessed  and  made  a  supreme  effort  to  impress  upon 
Evelyn  all  that  she  seemed  incUned — for  Agnes  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  anyone,  and  least  of  all 
a  friend  of  hers,  could  seriously  take  such  a  decision — 
to  throw  away  for  a  mere  idea.  She  was  slow  to 
realise  that  Evelyn  really  did  not  want  her,  and  when 
at  last  she  did,  what  her  old  friend  wished  came  to 
pass.     She  grew  angry. 

"  Oh,  so  you  really  and  truly  don't  want  me  any 
more  ?  "  she  said,  her  eyes  cold  and  hard  with  what 
she  afterwards  called  pride,  which  in  reality  was  hurt 
vanity. 

Evelyn's  heart  gave  a  great  pump  and  then  stood 
still.  "  No,"  she  said,  knowing  this  was  the  final 
severance.  Having  expected  it  for  so  long  and  received 
half  shocks  of  it  already  she  was  now  beyond  the  first 
pangs.  For  her  it  was  compassed  long  since^  ever 
since  she  knew  it  had  to  come,  and  this  misery  was 
only  the  ache  that  resulted  from  the  bruising  of  an 
old  wound.  "  Your  husband  was  right,  long  ago. 
We  have  nothing  in  common." 

"  Oh,  haven't  we  ?  "  Evelyn  drew  an  invisible 
breath  of  relief.  Roughness  was  now  in  her  friend's 
tone.  "  And  what  about  your  faithful  promise  to  me 
that  you've  forgotten  all  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  quite  remember  it.  But  I  don't  think  I'll 
be  able  to  do  anything  !  "  and  Evelyn  actually  felt  her- 
self smiling  as  she  spoke  the  calm  words.  They  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect — an  explosion  on  Agnes's 
part  after  which  she  could  not  but  go. 
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"  Chaugh  !    If  that's  the  tone  you  take  .  .  ." 

After  her  former  friend  went  out  of  sight  Evelyn 
did  not  take  up  her  work.  She  sat  quite  still  while 
the  street-noises  rose  up  on  the  quivering,  sunlit  air 
outside  and  came  in  at  the  balcony  door.  Agnes  was 
gone.  .  .  . 

"  Who  has  been  here — your  friend  again  ?  "  said 
Mahabbi  on  his  return.  The  suffragi  had  told  him 
of  a  Frankish  sitt  (lady's)  visit. 

Evelyn  by  this  time  had  closed  the  green,  wooden 
outside  shutters  of  the  balcony  doors  and  was  sitting 
in  comparative  darkness.  It  was  cooler  so,  as  the 
sun  had  crept  round  to  shine  straight  into  the  room. 
"  She  will  soon  go  away  now.  I  hope  she  will  never 
come  back,"  she  rejoined. 

He  retired  outside  for  the  servant  to  flick  the  dust 
off  his  boots  with  a  feather  brush,  and  when  he  came 
in  again  brought  with  him  a  big  roll  like  a  collection 
of  maps  wrapped  in  paper,  and  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  point  where  he  had  left  off. 

" Hamdulillah  (Allah  be  praised)  !  That  is  one 
less."  He  was  unrolling  his  parcel,  but  suddenly  left 
it  to  unhook  a  picture  or  two  of  hers  from  the  wall. 
The  roll  continued  unfolding  of  itself  as  the  sheets 
inside  were  stiff,  and  Evelyn  rescued  them  from  the 
floor  where  they  had  sUd  in  confusion.  Then  she  saw 
what  they  \^ere  :  illuminated  texts  from  the  Koran 
and  interlaced  geometric  designs  reproduced  from 
tiles  and  mosaics  in  mosques. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Abdul  ?  "  she  asked,  seeing 
him  rip  open  the  back  of  a  picture.  It  was  one  of 
which  she  was  very  fond — Watts'  Love  Fighting 
against  Death. 

Then  he  explained  while  she  sat  aghast  that  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  remove  as  many  English 
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influences  from  about  her  as  he  could,  as  he  believed 
that  thereby  a  cause  of  the  discontent  that  beset  her 
might  also  be  done  away  with. 

"  Am  I  discontented  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  did  not 
know  it." 

There  was  something,  in  his  opinion  there  had  always 
been  something,  but  whether  it  had  remained  the 
same  thing  he  could  not  tell.  He  had  tried  to  be 
English  to  please  her,  now  she  must  try  Egyptian 
ways  to  please  him.  To  begin  with,  all  the  pictures 
in  the  house  must  go.  They  were  disapproved  not 
only  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Koran,  but  also  by  the 
custom  of  his  people,  who  saw  neither  beauty  nor  use 
in  them.  The  world  they  lived  in  was  enough,  surely  ; 
to  make  and  admire  its  images  were  a  very  vain 
occupation.  Texts  from  the  Koran  must  replace  them 
to  lead  the  mind  from  the  consideration  of  earthly 
things  to  those  ethical  beauties,  the  contemplation 
of  which  can  afford  everlasting  satisfaction. 

During  this  discourse  Evelyn's  mind  worked  very 
fast.  If  this  was  a  permanent  state  of  affairs  what 
an  outlook  would  be  hers  !  Surely  he  could  not  mean 
it  ?  However,  experience  told  her  that  he  never 
jested.  Sometimes  he  laughed,  it  was  true,  but 
laughter  is  not  wit  nor  yet  humour. 

"All  the  pictures  ?  "  said  she,  still  incredulous. 
"  But  they  are  mine  ?  " 

Now  he  laughed.  "  Yes,  heart  of  my  heart,  but  if  I 
consider  they  are  not  good  for  you — it  is  enough  ! 
You  can  now  read  my  language — read  the  good  advice 
written  on  our  walls  in  their  stead.  It  will  be  much 
better  for  you." 

She  made  no  answer,  being  too  busy  resolving  order 
out  of  chaos  in  her  mind.  Instinct  told  her  this  was 
one  of  the  biggest  changes  that  had  come  upon  her 
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yet,  with  the  most  far-reaching  consequences,  but  she 
was  unable  to  gauge  what  effect  it  would  take.  "  You 
don't  mean  all  the  pictures,  surely  !  What  harm  do 
they  do  ?  " 

"  They  lead  your  thoughts  into  restless  ways,"  he 
answered.  "  I  wish  to  bring  you  to  content  by 
destroying  them.     That  is  all,  Evelyn,  my  little  wife  !  " 

Her  first  impulse  of  angry  repudiation  soon  died 
down.  He  believed  he  was  doing  this  out  of  regard 
for  her,  and  if  she  resisted  and  hurt  him  he  would  still 
persist.  It  was  impossible  to  alter  a  conviction  as 
deep-rooted  as  she  saw  this  to  be.  On  the  wall  above 
her  dressing-table  hung  a  picture  of  a  sylvan  scene,  of 
woods  in  early  spring  where  the  skeleton  trees  had  just 
begun  to  dress  themselves  in  the  first  dim  green,  and 
stood  with  their  roots  hidden  under  a  carpet  of  blue- 
bells and  primroses.  She  spoke  of  it  and  begged  to 
keep  it. 

"  Why  do  you  like  it  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Because  it  reminds  me "  and  then  she  stopped 

and  looked  at  him.  It  reminded  her^  of  an  Easter 
holiday  when,  after  working  hard  throughout  a 
strenuous  term,  she  and  Agnes  had  gone  together  to 
Devonshire  and  roamed  in  just  such  a  place.  Without 
a  word  she  arose  and  fetched  the  picture  and  laid  it 
face  downwards  upon  the  pile  he  had  accumulated 
already.  He  laid  hands  upon  it  in  silence,  and  after 
ripping  it  from  its  frame  tore  it  in  little  pieces.  Then 
he  came  round  the  table  and  kissed  her. 

"  It  is  all  for  your  good,"  said  he,  more  tenderly  than 
was  his  custom  to  speak. 

In  a  sudden  access  of  fear  of  the  future  she  clung 
to  him.  What  about  her  newspapers  and  her  library 
subscription,  her  visits  to  the  English  church  and — this 
with  bated  heart — ^her  music  ? 
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"  You  want  me  to  remain  English,  don't  you  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  a  pleading  yet  adamant  note  in 
her  voice.  "  I  can't — I  won't — become  Mohammedan  ! 
I  couldn't— I  couldn't !  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  it !  "  he  answered. 

"  But  how  can  I  remain  English  if  I  have  nothing 
Enghsh  near  me  ?  "  she  cried. 

He  was  back  again  at  the  table.  "  When  I  was  in 
England  I  did  not  become  English,"  he  rephed  with  a 
somewhat  hopeless  shrug.  "  You  need  not  become 
'  native,'  need  you  ?  " 

"  You  took  on  many  more  of  our  ways  than  you  have 
kept,"  she  answered. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  with  any  feeling  but  that  of 
mutual  adjustment.  Like  a  clacking  water-wheel  was 
going  on  in  Evelyn's  head  all  the  while  the  thought 
that  perhaps  he  was  right. 

"  Next  week  my  father  would  bring  my  mother  to 
see  you,"  he  remarked  after  a  while,  and  was  pleased 
with  her  quick  response  and  smile.  "  The  house  must 
be  very  clean,"  he  added,  more  from  olden-time  habit 
than  from  thought  of  the  moment.  It  was  what  he  had 
heard  said  in  his  youth  when  an  honoured  guest  was 
expected  in  his  home,  and  it  rose  up  out  of  limbo  to 
meet  the  instinctive  requirement.  Abdul  had  for- 
gotten the  tenor  of  the  Harifa  household  ;  it  was  so 
many  years  since  he  had  been  one  of  its  members  ; 
from  his  school  days  upwards  he  had  been  used  to  newer 
ways.  However,  the  flat  was  brushed  up  for  the 
occasion  and  many  sweet  cakes  were  prepared  and 
also  bought  from  the  street. 

"  How  many  people  are  coming  ?  "  asked  Evelyn, 
on  seeing  an  array  sufficient  for  twenty  European  guests, 
and  then  learnt  there  would  be  five  :  the  omdeh,  his 
wife    the  old  midwife  as  companion  and  two  girls 
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attendant  upon  the  older  women.  They  would  all  eat 
sweet  cakes.  There  must  be  more  than  this,  and  what 
about  cigarettes  ?  There  must  be  at  least  two  hundred 
cigarettes,  for  they  would  need  to  take  enough  with 
them  to  last  the  journey  back  to  Harifa.  They  might 
even  stay  the  night,  or  longer.  There  was  no  knowing 
how  long  they  would  stay.  That  was  at  their  own 
pleasure.  Where  put  them  ?  Oh,  the  rooms  were 
large.  There  was  space  in  this  flat  for  between  twenty 
and  thirty  persons  to  sleep. 

"  Space — perhaps,"  marvelled  Evelyn,  "  but " 

The  ceilings  were  high.  What  more  than  space  and 
air  was  needed  ? 

Then  she  resigned  herself  to  whatever  would  befall. 

Several  days  later  than  the  appointed  time  they 
came,  bringing  with  them  many  gifts  enwrapped  in  an 
all-embracing  perfume  as  ubiquitous  as  they  were  them- 
selves. She  soon  discovered  it  was  musk,  and  after 
growing  accustomed  to  its  heaviness  found  it  not  dis- 
agreeable. All  kicked  off  their  shoes  at  the  front  door 
and  walked  in,  the  omdeh  in  his  majestic  white  woollen 
socks,  the  old  ladies  with  bare,  henna-stained  feet  and 
anklets  clanking,  and  the  two  little  serving-maids  in 
their  best  stockings  ringed  like  a  wasp's  body  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  While  the  family  fore- 
gathered in  the  drawing-room  the  busy  little  pair  over- 
ran the  flat  to  find  out  its  resources,  fetched  water  from 
the  bath-room  tap  for  drinking  purposes  and,  amazed  to 
find  no  goolahs  (porous  jars)  in  the  house  save  those 
of  the  men-servants,  appropriated  these  for  their 
mistresses'  use  and  set  them  to  cool  on  the  bedroom 
balcony  in  a  comer  which  they  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
hanging  Evelyn's  dressing-gown  over  the  balustrade. 
Then,  running  into  the  kitchen,  they  poked  the  suffragi 
up  to  his  duty  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  guests,  and 
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on  his  grumbling  that  there  was  no  proper  brass  basin 
to  do  it  in  one  fetched  Evelyn's  wash-basin,  which  was 
undoubtedly  very  heavy,  and  the  other  face-towels  from 
the  linen  cupboard,  as  many  as  she  held  sufficient,  so 
that  Evelyn  saw  several  of  her  most  precious  dozen 
all  in  use  at  once.  All  that  the  suffragi  had  to  do  was 
to  pour  the  running  water  as  required  from  Evelyn's 
wash- jug  upon  the  extremities  held  out  by  each  person 
in  turn  over  the  basin. 

"  What  ?  Is  there  no  tisht  (washing  vessel)  in  this 
house  according  to  our  custom  ?  "  asked  the  omdeh  in 
his  sonorous  voice,  turning  with  surprise  in  his  masterful 
old  eyes  from  his  new-fangled  son  to  his  unfathomed 
daughter-in-law. 

"  Fui !  "  ejaculated  his  wife  to  her  ancient  com- 
panion.   "  What  uncleanliness  !  " 

"  Nay,  we  wash  at  the  tap,"  answered  the  son. 
"  The  brass  vessel  is  not  needed." 

"  Not  needed  ?  "  echoed  the  father.  "  Is  such  a 
thing  not  lacking  now  ?  Do  no  friends  enter  thy 
house,  then  ?  Nay,  I  forgot — it  is  all  hareem  (women's 
apartments).  Thou  canst  have  no  friends  here, 
though  it  seems  to  me  thou  hast  written  to  me  of  en- 
tertainments in  thy  house  !  " 

"  Yea,"  was  the  reply,  given  with  patience.  Abdul 
had  tried  to  explain  this  matter  before.  "  We  have  no 
private  apartments  save  the  chamber  of  sleep.  There 
is  no  necessity." 

"  Leh  (Why)  ?  "  was  the  general  exclamation,  and 
all  eyes  were  directed  upon  Evelyn  where  she  sat  at 
her  mother-in-law's  side.    "  No  necessity  for  privacy  !  " 

"  It  is  not  the  custom  in  my  country,"  she  answered 
the  impHed  criticism  of  their  amazement,  which  sent 
the  hot  blood  burning  over  her  skin  in  a  feeling  akin 
to  shame.    Even   the   serving-maids   looked   at   her 
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sidewise  round  the  edges  of  their  headshawls  held  half 
across  their  faces  in  their  teeth.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten their  modesty,  in  the  presence  of  men,  veiling 
themselves  even  before  their  master  in  this  house  in  a 
manner  that  did  not  occur  to  them  at  home.  It  was 
a  little  piece  of  "  side  " — their  way  of  adding  to  the 
prestige  of  the  house  they  served  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mahabbi  cook  and  suffragi. 

"  And  as  it  is  not  the  custom  in  thy  country,"  took 
up  the  omdeh  with  dignity,  "  when  thou  comest  to  our 
land  thou  maintainest  it  here  also  against  our  custom. 
Methinks  thou  art  something  lacking  in  manners, 
though  that  be  likely  the  fault  of  thy  forbears  and 
those  who  neglected  thy  early  teaching.  The  child 
must  be  of  our  Faith,  however.  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  looking 
with  eyes  steady  enough,  though  bleared  before  his 
time  with  much  staring  through  white-hot  sunshine, 
at  his  son,  who  had  not  dared  in  the  paternal  presence 
to  remove  his  tarbush  as  usual. 

"  Even  so,"  he  agreed,  passing  by  the  adverse 
criticism  upon  his  wife,  an  omission  that  did  not  slip 
her  notice.    It  aroused  her  temper. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  she  with  an  edge  of  resistance  in 
her  voice. 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were 
some  strange  animal  or  curiosity.  "  Ma'aloom  (Cer- 
tainly) !  "  said  he  without  a  moment's  wavering.  His 
majestic  composure  allowed  of  no  resistance  any  more 
than  does  a  steam-roller. 

Evelyn's  mother-in-law,  after  the  first  greetings 
and  personal  inquiries,  had  been  smoking  the  cigarettes 
she  continually  rolled  for  herself,  every  now  and  then 
hauling  a  wisp  of  tobacco  and  handful  of  papers  from 
within  the  capacious  bosom  of  her  purple  silk  gown. 
After  a  whiff  or  two  at  each  rough  cigarette  she  threw  it 
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on  the  floor,  there  to  burn  itself  out.  She  had  patted 
Evelyn's  hand  and  made  the  girl  sit  by  her  side  in  very 
friendly  fashion,  but  now  at  the  first  sign  of  opposition 
she  turned  upon  her  with  a  menacing  flash  in  her  black 
eyes  that  seemed  to  Evelyn  to  be  open  for  the  first 
time,  like  the  eyes  of  a  sleepy  eagle  at  the  gUmpse  of 
quarry. 

"  Anamali  (What  next)  ?  "  cried  she,  her  voice  raised 
instantly  to  a  pitch  against  which  no  other  tones  could 
stand.  "  Thou  wishest  to  oppose  thy  will  to  that  of 
thy  father,  Moussa  Mahabbi,  omdeh  of  Harifa  —  thou, 
who  washest  in  standing  water  and  art  not  even  born 
of  the  circumcised  !  What  next  ?  Thou,  who  hast 
stolen  our  son  from  the  cleanly  women  of  our  race,  and 
hast  almost  weaned  him  from  our  true  Faith,  thou  to 
set  up  thy  false  religion  for  the  coming  generation  also 
that  proceedeth  from  thy " 

Throughout  the  outcry  the  old  man  had  been  rum- 
bling, and  now  when  she  paused  for  breath  he  made 
himself  heard  :  "  Peace,  mother,  peace,  peace  !  For- 
gettest  thou  we  are  guests  in  our  son's  house  ?  It 
doeth  no  good  to  revile  the  wife  whom  he  hath  chosen  ! 
Twere  wiser  to  do  that  thou  canst  to  conciliate  her 
and  make  our  son's  choice  more  palatable  to  us  all !  " 

Evelyn's  faulty  knowledge  of  the  language  fortunately 
prevented  her  from  grasping  every  rapid  word,  though 
it  allowed  the  import  of  both  speeches  to  reach  her. 

"  Abdul !  "  said  she,  outraged.  "  Can  you  tolerate 
this  ?    Make  her  be  quiet !    I  won't  have  it !  " 

She  could  only  discern  the  movement  of  his  Ups  and 
the  shrugs  of  his  shoulders  through  the  din  that  had 
begun  afresh.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait 
until  the  storm  had  subsided,  though  there  seemed  small 
probability  of  that  yet.  It  seemed  even  to  be  gather- 
ing force.    Abdul  was  as  helpless  as  she  before  his 
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mother's  eloquence.  Such  a  situation  had  never 
encompassed  her  before,  and  it  seemed  a  nightmare 
from  which  she  hoped  she  would  presently  wake  up. 
But  for  the  noise  and  the  discomfort  of  the  fact  that  the 
fierce  demonstration  was  directed  against  her  personally 
she  would  have  been  interested  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  uncouth  figures  suddenly  come  among  her  modem 
furniture  as  if  risen  from  the  age  of  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
The  infuriated  oration,  the  face  wrinkled  like  a  Japanese 
mask,  the  arm  upraised  time  and  again  of  the  old 
woman  ;  her  grizzled,  massive  husband  cross-legged  on 
the  divan  unperturbed  as  the  model  of  his  Faith,  the 
Prophet,  during  his  domestic  storms,  finishing  his  coffee 
and  biding  his  time  till  his  wife  should  have  worked  off 
steam  enough  for  effectual  interference  ;  the  impassive 
companion-attendant  seated  on  the  floor  not  far  from 
a  revolving  bookcase  with  her  hands  modestly  with- 
drawn into  the  folds  of  her  burka  (outdoor  cloak), 
which  she  had  not  removed — the  three  made  an  un- 
forgettable picture. 

Evelyn  had  gone  across  to  sit  by  her  husband 
very  early  in  the  day.  He  was  her  only  point  of 
possible  protection,  though  by  now  she  was  well 
aware  there  was  little  enough  help  to  be  hoped  for  from 
him. 

"  She  is  my  mother,"  he  reiterated  in  response  to 
Evelyn's  urging.  "  Do  you  understand  ?  She  is  my 
mother  !  " 

Then,  unable  to  endure  longer,  Evelyn  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  her  fingers  to  her  temples  and  such  an  expres- 
sion of  suffering  on  her  white  face  that  her  father-in- 
law  rose  up  after  one  glance  at  her  and  dealt  his  wife  a 
powerful  cuff. 

"  Wilt  be  silent,  daughter  of  iniquity  ?  "  quoth  he, 
forcing  her  into  a  chair  with  both  heavy  hands  upon 
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her  thin  shoulders.  "  Enough  of  thy  chatter  !  There 
are  others  besides  thee  who  wish  to  talk  !  " 

The  blow  had  come  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
after  one  exclamation  :  "  Hast  slain  me,  thou  mur- 
derer !  "  the  old  woman  sat  as  if  struck  dumb,  nursing 
her  ear. 

Evelyn  was  still  only  half-way  to  the  door  and  stood 
agaze,  petrified  by  this  incident.  The  succeeding 
stillness  was  as  grateful  as  sunshine  after  thunder,  and 
in  it  the  cry  of  a  sweetmeat-seller  came  melodiously  up 
from  the  street  below  the  balcony. 

"  Return,  0  !  my  daughter  !  "  boomed  the  old  man. 
"  Now  there  will  be  peace  for  the  presentation  of  our 
gifts  and  the  hearing  of  thy  plans  for  the  blessing  of  the 
future." 

Evelyn,  amazed,  looked  for  the  scene  to  begin  again, 
but  no  one  else  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject ;  the 
episode  was  closed  by  this  masterly  means  and  appar- 
ently no  aftermath  of  ill-feeling  remained. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Evelyn's  mother-in-law  was 
smoking  the  cigarettes  she  rolled  herself,  quite  at  ease 
once  more,  and  then  while  a  clatter  in  the  inner  regions 
betokened  active  preparations  for  the  feast  to  come 
the  two  little  serving-maids  dragged  in  for  inspection 
the  gifts  ;  rolls  of  stuff  made  by  the  weavers  of  Harifa, 
which  they  tumbled  out  of  gaudily  painted  red,  green 
and  yellow  trunks  that  were  themselves  gifts.  Out 
ca^e  also  the  entire  trousseau  of  an  Egyptian  woman, 
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from  yashmak  and  slippers  to  white  underwear,  as  a 
gentle  hint — not  thrown  away — that  it  was  time  for 
Evelyn  to  identify  herself  with  her  husband's  race. 
Then  there  were  jars  and  jars,  graceful  though  ill- 
glazed,  of  olives  sealed  up  in  oil  and  bundles  of  all  kinds 
of  spices  that  filled  the  room  with  queer  scents  to  which 
Evelyn  could  put  no  name.  Ever5rthing  that  came 
had  its  own  perfume,  even  the  painted  wooden  trunks. 
Together  with  the  tobacco-smoke  they  made  the 
atmosphere  insupportable  to  Evelyn,  who  moved 
across  and  stood  breathing  rather  fast  on  the  sill  of  the 
balcony. 

"  Let  her  be,"  said  the  omdeh.  "  Frankish  women 
are  all  weak.  She  is  not  immodest  to  stand  there 
thus.  It  is  but  her  rearing  that  is  at  fault.  So  thou 
art  pleased,  my  son,  with  the  poor  gifts  we  have 
brought  ?  " 

Abdul  expressed  himself  with  proper  gratitude,  and 
then  the  viands  were  brought  in,  whereupon  the  ladies 
withdrew,  though  their  host  begged  them  to  stay 
sajdng  they  all  ate  together  in  his  house.  However, 
as  his  mother  would  not  stay,  Evelyn  was  unable  to  do 
so  either.  Of  course  the  old  companion-attendant  had 
removed  herself  some  time  ago. 

"  Doth  thy  wife  not  wait  upon  thee  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man,  seeing  the  two  women's  departure. 

"  Nay,  she  eateth  with  me  at  all  times,"  replied  his 
son.  "  Were  my  respected  mother  not  here  she  would 
join  us  now." 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  the  omdeh.  "  There  are  things 
I  desire  to  speak  upon  with  thee  that  pertain  not  to 
women.  Verily,"  taking  a  glance  at  the  viands  being 
spread  by  the  suffragi  upon  the  low  brass  trays  before 
them,  "  thou  hast  not  spared  thyself  !  'Tis  a  fine  feast, 
meet  for  any  in  the  land.    Thou  art  well  on  in  thy 
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career — is  it  not  so  ?  They  say  thou  receiveth  much 
consideration." 

Ere  he  made  answer  Abdul  took  a  satisfied  glimpse 
at  the  enormous  dishes  of  cutlets,  chillies  and  rice, 
stuffed  egg-plant,  fowl,  mutton,  and  other  dainties. 
Here  were  all  things  as  they  should  be,  even  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  women-folk,  which  for  some  reason 
made  him  feel  more  at  ease.  Yes,  even  the  exclusion 
of  Evelyn  made  him  feel  better,  he  knew  not  why. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  scraps  over  for  them  after- 
wards, for  women  ate  little. 

"  Yea,  some  small  consideration,  mayhap,  O !  my 
father  !  "  He  lit  a  cigarette  while  mirth  grew  in  him 
till  it  broke  out  in  a  gleeful  chuckle.  "  Yea,  I  receive 
consideration  !  I  do  no  work — they,  the  Franghis,  do 
it  for  me  !  " 

"  And  why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  blamed 
if  the  work  be  not  done.  We  are  never  blamed ! 
Ho,  ho  !  " 

The  worn  old  eyes  came  up  to  his  face  at  this  and  the 
folds  of  loose  skin  under  the  grizzled  jaw  thickened  as 
the  old  man  sat  up  and  drew  in  his  square  chin. 

"  Have  a  care,  my  son  !  "  said  he,  wary  from  ex- 
perience. "  Mayhap  they  hold  thou  art  not  capable 
of  that  which  is  required  of  thee.  The  least  of  Franghis 
are  quick  to  think  that.     What  is  thy  chief  task  ?  " 

"  The  writing  of  letters.  But  thou  mistakest,  my 
father.  Let  us  eat  and  be  happy !  I  am  as  capable  as 
they,  and  can  use  my  powers  to  far  more  purpose.  They 
know  not  how  to  use  the  influence  they  possess.  There 
is  one  now  who  hath  slighted  me  and  I  shall  work  his 
ruin — in  time.  One  of  us  will  be  put  in  his  place  who 
will  be  beholden  to  me.     Thus  will  my  influence  grow  !  " 

He  made  as  if  to  wait  upon  his  father,  but  the  omdeh 
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told  him  to  draw  up  to  the  trays  and  suggested  to 
him  to  remove  his  uncomfortable  clothes  and  assume 
others  of  greater  ease  which  he  must  possess.  "  We 
will  eat  together."  So  accordingly  Abdul  bade  the 
suffragi,  who  stood  waiting  at  the  door,  to  fetch  his 
galabeah  (gown),  which  hung  with  his  Em^opean  dress- 
ing-gown behind  the  door  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
afterwards  remove  his  European  suit  thither. 

"  Leh  (How)  ?  "  queried  his  astonished  parent. 
"  Is  that  not  a  hareem  (private)  apartment  either  in  thy 
house  ?     The  women  are  therein  now  !  " 

"  Yea,  but  he  will  not  enter — as  thy  people  are  there. 
Evelyn  chargeth  herself  with  the  keeping  of  my  gar- 
ments." 

The  old  man  bhnked  thoughtfully,  and  then  the 
suffragi  returned  with  the  garment  of  ease,  which  Abdul, 
divesting  himself  of  the  constraining  tweeds,  assumed 
there  and  then. 

"  Leh,  what  a  number  of  garments  thou  bearest 
beneath  it  {  "  said  the  old  man,  observing  his  son  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  "  There  is  need  for  some  one  to  look  to 
^hy  dress !  Now,"  as  Abdul  settled  down,  "  we  may 
eat  in  peace.    There  is  nothing  to  restrain  thee." 

In  the  bed-chamber,  after  submitting  to  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  from  head  to  foot,  Evelyn  threw 
open  all  her  possessions  to  her  mother-in-law  and 
companion,  who  went  through  her  underlinen  piece 
by  piece  with  childlike  particularity.  The  miniature 
trousseau  took  their  fancy  most,  and  as  she  sat  apart 
on  the  edge  of  her  husband's  bed  stitching  at  the  last 
addition  to  it,  she  could  not  help  stealing  glances  at 
the  dark,  henna-stained,  wrinkled  hands  that  fingered 
each  tiny  garment  so  curiously.  Clearer  every  day 
she  saw  in  her  mind  the  cloven  line  between  herself 
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and  these,  thinking  of  nothing  but  personal  matters, 
caring  for  nothing  but  self-adornment  and  acquisition, 
now  the  care  of  children  had  passed  from  them. 
Evelyn  had  not  missed  their  secretion  of  some  of  her 
handkerchiefs  and  smaller  articles  when  they  believed 
she  was  not  looking.  And  the  thought  came  to  her 
— how  of  the  future  and  the  new  young  intelligence 
surrounded  by  this  atmosphere  from  the  very  start  ? 
She  alone  would  not  be  enough  to  watch  over  it,  and 
whence  could  she  find  help  ? 

The  pilfer  of  her  handkerchiefs,  small  theft  as  it 
was,  filled  her  with  loathing  and  sharpened  the  answers 
she  might  otherwise  have  given  more  diplomatically  to 
the  searching  queries  anent  future  arrangements. 
Very  soon  strong  prejudice  made  itself  apparent  on 
the  part  of  her  mother-in-law  and  the  retired  daya, 
which  the  now  angry  girl  did  nothing  to  allay.  They 
expressed  the  most  violent  disapproval  of  European 
medical  methods. 

But  Evelyn  proved  obdurate,  without  giving  counter- 
arguments, for  the  simple  reason  that  she  could  not. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  language  was  sufficient  for 
ordinary  uses,  but  entirely  failed  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
For  one  thing  her  mother-in-law  did  not  wish  to  hear 
her  objections.  She  had  no  use  for  any  point  of  view 
but  her  own.  Evelyn  could  only  gather  from  appro- 
priate gestures  and  a  few  words  here  and  there  the 
sense  of  her  superior's  arguments.  Presently  the  other 
ancient  crone  joined  in  between  puffs  at  her  home- 
made cigarette,  and  then  there  was  not  room  for 
Evelyn  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise.  There  was  no 
fraction  of  a  second  when  one  voice  was  not  speaking, 
and  generally  both  were  engaged  together.  The 
room  was  in  uproar. 

The  gist  of  their  opinion  was  that  Evelyn  was  most 
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presumptuous  in  wishing  to  depart  from  the  custom 
of  her  husband's  family,  all  of  whom,  yea,  even  Abdul 
himself,  had  been  ushered  into  this  world  by  the  daya 
here  present. 

"  Anamali  (What  next)  ?  "  demanded  the  old  lady 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "  Doubtless  thou  boldest 
thyself  superior  to  us — thou  an  infidel,  to  us  good 
Mohammedans  !  Verily  thou  art  only  worthy  for  the 
hottest  flames  of  Gehenna,  thou  and  all  thy  kind  ! 
'Twere  full  time  my  son  took  to  wife  from  his  own 
people  !  " 

Evelyn's  temper  had  been  warming  for  some  time, 
and  this  was  the  match  to  the  magazine.  She  laid 
down  her  work  and  arose  to  tower  over  the  other  two 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  her  face  pale  with  anger  and 
her  eyes  alight. 

"Be.  silent  !  "  cried  she,  her  voice  vibrant  with 
passion.  "I  will  have  no  more  of  this  in  my  chamber. 
I  shall  do  what  is  right.  It  is  enough.  If  ye  are  not 
silent  get  hence  !  As  for  thy  son  and  another  wife 
let  him  choose  between  her  and  me  !  " 

By  degrees  the  mother-in-law,  overawed  for  the 
moment  by  a  display  of  sheer  physical  force,  had 
drawn  nearer  her  companion,  and  they  both  looked  up 
at  the  furious  girl  like  a  pair  of  crouching  parrots. 
Even  in  her  rage  the  girl  felt  an  impulse  to  smile  at 
their  attitude.  Next  moment,  however,  her  amuse- 
ment died,  killed  by  her  mother-in-law's  low  remark  : 

"  See  !  Is  it  not  as  I  said  ?  She  regardeth  him  not 
as  a  wife  does.  She  is  ready  to  leave  him  at  any  time, 
Shuf  izei  (Dost  see  how  it  is)  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Evelyn  shortly,  wondering  what  would 
happen  next  and  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  resume 
her  sewing.     "  We  marry  for  life." 

The  two  old  women  made  no  answer  for  the  moment. 
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Peace  seemed  possible,  and  Evelyn  was  unwilling  to 
leave  them  alone  to  pilfer  as  they  would.  All  her 
little  possessions  had  their  uses,  small  as  they  were. 
So  she  reseated  herself  upon  her  bed  and  continued 
hemming  the  tiny  garment  she  had  been  engaged  upon. 
The  dust  raised  by  the  conflict  danced  in  the  beams 
of  sunlight  that  slanted  in  through  the  open  window, 
which  her  companions  regarded  her  as  such  a  tasteless 
sloven  for  having  neglected  to  drape  in  the  thick 
curtains  whose  folds,  nailed  to  the  walls,  have  stood 
firm  for  decoration  and  spiders  in  every  Egyptian  home 
of  no  matter  what  pretension  since  the  days  of  Ismail, 
the  French  Khedive.  She  was  quivering  with  nervous 
shock  and  found  her  needle  almost  beyond  her  control. 
Indeed  it  pricked  her  fingers  more  than  once  so  that 
the  tiny  shirt  was  spotted  red,  whereupon  she  ceased 
working  and  went  to  wash  her  hands.  The  others 
watched  her  every  movement,  and  as  she  dried  her 
hands  the  daya  said  with  a  strange  little  smile  : 

"  Yea,  if  that  be  the  way  of  it,  naturally  she  wisheth 
for  a  woman  that  understands  her  desire  !  " 

This  was  too  much.  Evelyn,  faint  with  detestation 
and  horror,  made  for  the  door. 

"  Where  art  going  ?  "  demanded  her  mother-in-law. 

"  To  my  husband  !  "  was  the  girl's  almost  inarticu- 
late reply. 

"  But  he  eats  !  "  cried  the  older  woman,  and  seeing 
words  were  of  no  avail  she  arose  with  a  swiftness 
almost  incredible,  to  judge  from  the  slackness  of  her 
attitude  until  then,  and  tried  to  interpose  between 
Evelyn  and  the  door,  calling  upon  her  companion  to 
come  and  help  her  prevent  this  impropriety  from 
taking  place.  However,  neither  of  them  could  stop 
her.  Evelyn  broke  away  from  them,  abandoning 
everything  in  her  frantic  desire  to  get  away. 
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"  What  is  this  ?  "  inquired  the  omdeh,  a  cutlet 
in  his  hand,  as  she  burst  into  the  drawing-room  and 
dissolved  in  a  flood  of  tears  among  the  cushions  on  a 
divan.  Abdul  wiped  his  hands  on  his  napkin  and 
went  to  succour  her.  Sobbing  on  his  shoulder,  she 
poured  out  her  tale  under  the  critical  eyes  of  her 
father-in-law,  who  did  not  approve  of  this  interruption 
to  a  feast  he  wished  to  enjoy  as  it  deserved. 

"  There,  there  !  "  soothed  Abdul,  patting  the  still 
heaving  shoulder  in  conclusion  of  his  caresses.  He 
also  wished  to  resume  his  interrupted  pleasures. 
"  Remain  here  if  thou  wilt,  Uttle  one.  'Tis  little  to 
us.  Thou  wilt  soon  recover  thy  usual  good  sense." 
He  was  unaware  that  he  spoke  in  the  vernacular, 
and  leaving  her  lying  on  the  couch  with  closed  eyes, 
he  rejoined  his  father  at  the  brass  trays  and  speedily 
forgot  her  very  presence.  She  was  already  upset  to 
the  point  of  nausea,  and  the  smell  of  the  food  and  the 
sound  of  her  father-in-law  drinking  his  water  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  her  endurance.  She  got  up  and, 
taking  two  or  three  cushions,  opened  the  balcony 
doors  and  went  out  into  the  hot  sunlight.  Closing 
the  French  windows  behind  her  as  far  as  possible, 
she  lay  down  on  the  marble  flags,  disposing  her  cushions 
to  secure  comfort.  Placing  her  arm  across  her  eyes 
to  keep  off  the  sun  she  lay  still  in  the  only  place  she 
found  tolerable  in  the  whole  of  her  husband's  home. 

Having  eaten  his  fill,  Abdul's  father  wished  to  know 
what  she  was  doing  so  long  out  of  sight  on  the  balcony, 
so  he  looked  out  through  the  upper  panes.  She 
might  have  been  asleep  she  lay  so  motionless.  He 
called  Abdul,  who  advised  him  to  leave  her  alone. 
She  would  come  in  when  she  was  inclined,  and  anyhow 
this  was  not  a  meal-time  of  hers  so  that  she  would  not 
now  be  hungry. 
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"  Ya  salaam  !  "  ejaculated  his  astonished  parent. 
"  Doth  she  never  feel  hunger  but  at  set  hours  ?  " 

She  appeared  not  to.  At  any  rate  she  never  ate 
but  at  certain  times  in  the  day. 

Old  Mahabbi  stroked  the  grizzled  stubble  on  his 
chin,  and  returned  from  the  window.  "  Hast  done 
well  to  espouse  her,  my  son  ?  "  queried  he. 

Abdul  took  a  chair  and  handed  his  father  the  coffee 
brought  in  by  the  suffragi,  who  thereupon  busied 
himself  removing  the  broken  meats.  Through  the 
door  peeked  the  two  little  serving-maids  waiting  to 
carry  off  their  mistresses'  share,  and  after  that  secure 
their  own. 

Abdul  lit  his  cigarette  before  he  replied,  and  his 
father  saw  he  was  deliberating  in  his  answer.  Eventu- 
ally there  came  out : 

"  Yea,  O  !  my  father.     I  desire  no  other." 

The  old  man  smiled.  Why  the  hesitation  to  reply  ? 
"  Methinks  she  is  a  little  mad." 

"  Mayhap,  but  she  is  good  in  most  ways.  It  does 
no  harm  that  she  wishes  her  own  fashions.  She  does 
not  trouble  me  for  many  jewels,  nor  indeed  any " 

"  Leh  (Why)  ?  "  ejaculated  Mahabbi  senior.  "  What 
doth  she  require  of  thee  then  ?  " 

"  To  let  her  play  in  peace  her  meaningless  music. 
That  is  chiefly  what  she  thinks  of.  Deprive  her,  as 
I  have  done,  of  books  and  newspapers  of  her  own 
people,  and  she  is  still  contented  with  this  music." 

"  She  must  certainly  be  mad,"  rejoined  the  omdeh 
with  conviction.  "  Have  a  care,  my  son,  that  thy 
son  doth  not  follow  in  her  footsteps,  if  it  is  a  son." 

"  May  the  Prophet  aid  her  that  it  be  a  son  !  " 
exclaimed  Abdul. 

"  Yet  me  liketh  not  half-breeds,"  went  on  the  old 
man.     "  Why  wert  not  thine  own  people  good  enough 
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for  thee  ?  Art  satisfied  in  her,  my  son  ?  Speak  to 
me  from  the  depths.  'Twill  pass  from  thine  alone  to 
mine." 

Abdul  withdrew  his  cigarette  from  his  lips  and 
answered,  looking  carefully  at  its  tip  : 

"  Well  then,  nay,  my  father.  She  doth  not  satisfy 
me. 

The  old  man  leaned  forward,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  stared  into  his  son's  averted  face.  "  I 
knew  it  was  so.  Then  take  a  woman  of  thine  own 
race.  Why  not,  my  son  ?  If  she  displeaseth  thee — 
what  are  women  f or  ?  " 

But  Abdul  made  no  answer,  gazing  at  his  cigarette 
tip  with  half-shut  eyes.  To  admit  as  much  as  he  had 
done  was  to  confess  failure  in  his  undertaking,  which 
to  make  pubUc  by  attempting  to  return  to  the  way 
of  life  of  his  forefathers — for  Abdul  believed  this  to  be 
a  European  existence  that  he  led — would  be  a  hopeless 
downfall  after  the  boasts  he  had  made. 

"  Then  she  would  not  stay,"  he  said  at  last.  "  They 
marry  only  one."  But  he  sighed  and  his  father 
marked  it. 

*'  What  matter  ?  "  he  urged.  "  Let  her  go  !  Is  it 
perchance  the  question  of  her  dowry  that  troubleth 
thee  ?     If  so  I  can " 

"  Nay,  nay,  'tis  not  that !  But  let  us  talk  of  some- 
what else,  my  father.  This  matter  is  not  complete. 
What  of  the  fi.ve-feddan  law  among  the  villagers  of 
Harifa  ?  " 

When  next  they  saw  the  elder  ladies  Abdul's  mother 
exhibited  with  glee  a  scrap  of  cloth  which  her  son 
recognised  as  hacked  from  the  hem  of  one  of  Evelyn's 
gowns.  It  was  to  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  a  charm 
to  quell  the  evil  spirit  that  she  beheved  to  possess  her 
daughter-in-law's  heart.    Then  she  might  improve. 
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"  'Twill  most  likely  be  useless,"  objected  Abdul, 
"  and  she  will  be  angry  that  thou  hast  meddled  with  her 
garments." 

"  What  boots  it  whether  she  be  angry  ? "  retorted 
the  old  dame.  "  Am  I  not  thy  mother  ?  Besides, 
when  the  spell  works  she  will  not  see  the  torn  place, 
which  mayhap  will  mend  itself." 

Her  son  looked  at  her  with  doubt.  "  Mayhap," 
said  he,  as  she  pocketed  the  rag. 

After  a  time  Evelyn  came  in  and  estabhshed  herself 
with  her  sewing  at  a  small  table  in  the  corner.  From 
the  sidelong  looks  she  received  she  was  aware  she  had 
been  a  subject  of  discussion,  but  it  did  not  interest  her 
to  know  the  result. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

Dust-storms  came  and  went,  and  then  the  weather 
settled  down  to  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  of 
clear,  cloudless  heat  comparable  to  that  which  might 
be  experienced  under  a  giant  burning-glass.  The  air 
quivered  in  waves  like  water  during  the  noon  hours, 
and  morning  and  evening  the  purple  heat-haze  hung 
over  the  breathless  land  in  slow-drifting  banks.  At 
night  the  stars  blazed  like  lamps  hung  under  the 
fathomless  roof  of  the  home  of  God,  and  the  fanciful 
breeze  of  dawn  whispered  promises  of  coolness  that 
sometimes  it  redeemed. 

Frequently  Evelyn  used  to  get  up  in  the  night  and 
take  a  chair  out  upon  the  balcony,  where  the  marble 
flags  were  still  warmer  than  her  bare  feet  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ere  the  stars  paled  would 
come  the  slow  padding  and  grunting  of  unseen  laden 
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camels  on  their  way  to  market  with  clover  or  lettuces 
early,  so  that  the  perishable  vegetables  might  arrive 
in  good  condition  before  the  heat  of  the  day  began. 
Sometimes  there  would  come  a  confused  murmur  like 
the  sea,  interspersed  with  the  guttural  cries  of  shep- 
herds, and  a  solid  phalanx  of  pattering  sheep  would 
fill  the  road  from  edge  to  edge,  bleating  their  way 
toward  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  city. 

Bullfrogs  and  cicalas  made  the  night  vibrant,  while 
flowering  trees  flung  their  perfumes  broadcast,  and 
invisible  bats  squeaked  and  flittered  to  avoid  the 
swoops  of  ghostly  owls.  These  were  hours  of  great 
peace  to  Evelyn,  and  in  them  she  began  to  love  the 
country  of  her  adoption.  She  used  to  lean  her  arms 
upon  the  balustrade  and  watch  the  wonderful  crystal 
dawn  dye  the  tips  of  the  Pyramids  ruby-red  above 
the  layers  of  watery  mist. 

After  the  visit  of  her  parents-in-law,  Abdul  volun- 
teered to  see  about  an  English  doctor  and  nurse  for  her, 
and  more  than  that,  actually  followed  up  his  promise, 
because  both  came  to  see  her.  They  were  the  only 
breath  from  the  outside  world  that  had  blown  upon 
her  now  for  many  months,  and  after  their  visits  she 
felt  revived  each  time  as  by  a  touch  of  sea-breeze. 
The  long  hot  hours  in  darkened  rooms  till  almost 
sunset  passed  for  her  very  slowly.  Abdul  could  not 
realise  the  limitations  that  weariness  imposed  upon 
her.  Strive  as  she  might,  she  could  not  foretell  his 
contradictory  moods  and  whims.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  almost  without  reason.  For  instance,  one 
day  he  forbade  her  to  read  any  of  the  English  books 
she  had  in  the  house,  indeed  took  them  away  and 
locked  them  all  up,  telling  her  that  she  must  read 
only  Arabic — the  Koran,  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
the  Seven  Poems  and  Egyptian  newspapers.     To  her 
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objection  that  she  did  not  know  enough  Arabic  writing 
to  do  so  he  retorted  that  here  was  an  excellent  time 
to  learn.  Then  shortly  after  his  family's  visit  he 
suddenly  altered  his  opinions,  restored  her  books 
and  declared  he  quite  agreed  with  her  desire  for  the 
doctor  and  nurse  of  her  own  race. 

Had  she  been  present  at  an  interview  between  her 
husband  and  Hamed  Mardan  that  took  place  in  the 
Tatter  gentleman's  garden  one  moonlight  night  before 
the  omdeh's  visit  her  mind  might  have  been  somewhat 
cleared  of  mysteries.  Hamed  Effendi  was  exerting 
a  little  pressure  under  a  velvet  glove,  and  just  as  Abdul 
worried  and  trammelled  his  wife,  he  found  himself 
baulked  and  controlled  in  his  turn,  save  that  in  his 
own  case  perhaps  even  his  life  might  hang  on  a  hair's 
balance.  When  he  suggested  as  much,  Hamed  laughed 
and  crossed  his  knees.  Abdul  only  dimly  saw  the 
movement  in  the  moonlight  that  came  in,  chequered 
by  the  trellis  of  the  arbour  in  which  they  sat,  sur- 
rounded by  clematis  which  had  climbed  and  massed 
itself  over  half  the  domed,  raftered  roof. 

From  the  still  basin  of  a  stone  fountain  glimmering 
pale  outside,  they  could  smell  the  heavy,  rich  presence 
of  lotus  lilies,  warring  subtly  with  an  oleander  clump 
near  by,  and  between  them  the  pungent  wafts  of 
Hamed's  cigarette  with  its  glowing  red  tip  waxing  and 
waning  with  each  inhalation  of  the  smoker. 

A  deliberate  low  voice  came  from  his  curiously 
immobile  figure.  "  There  are  things  about  thee  which 
I  would  wish  were  otherwise.  Namely,  thy  treatment 
of  thy  wife." 

"  Hath  she  complained  of  me  ?  "  caught  up  Abdul, 
leaning  forward  quickly. 

"  Knowest  her  not  better  than  that  ?  Nay,  but  she 
speaketh  things  in  converse  with  thy  cousin  Zaina 
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during  their  drives  abroad  and  asketh  questions  of  my 
wife  Fathma  that  betray  thy  conduct  as  straws  show 
the  trend  of  the  wind.     Thou  art  torturing  her." 

"  I  !  " 

Upon  the  scented,  shadowed  moonUght  there  rippled 
a  quiet  chuckle.  "  Yea,  thou  torturest  her  and  dost 
not  even  know  it !     He  !  tJiere  is  knowledge  of  women  !  " 

Abdul  was  too  full  of  mixed  feelings — fear,  indigna- 
tion, jealousy  and  shame — for  any  one  of  them  to 
predominate.  "  I  know  little  of  women,  it  is  true," 
he  murmured.  "  Nothing  compared  to  such  an  one 
as  thou." 

"  Yea,  why  not  ?  I  am  well  endowed,"  came  the 
careless  reply.  Then  Hamed  shifted  his  position 
slightly,  and  Abdul  saw  the  white  of  his  eye  glitter 
blue  among  the  shadows. 

"  We  speak  overmuch  of  my  wife,"  said  Abdul, 
with  an  assumption  of  dignity  not  so  deeply  felt. 

"  No  harm,"  was  the  cool  reply  from  the  shadows. 
"  Had  I  meant  thee  harm  on  her  account  thou  hadst 
been  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  Nile  months 
back,  and  no  one  the  wiser.  We  have  ever  been 
reputed  friends.  No  one  would  believe  it  of  me.  But 
thou  art  quite  safe.  I  am  a  true  believer.  Abdul, 
we  all  offend  her  modesty.  That  is  why  she  with- 
draws from  us,  and  that  is  thy  real  trouble,  and, 
since  thou  knowest  it  not,  I  do  not  see  there  is  much 
hope  for  improvement.     What  sayest  thou  ?  " 

Abdul  was  silent.  That  he  showed  slight  anger  at 
Hamed's  probing  was  a  sign  of  his  perturbation,  and 
his  companion  marked  it  all  with  a  wry  smile, 
hidden  in  the  shadows. 

Then  for  better  or  worse,  he  did  not  know  which, 
Abdul  made  his  pronouncement,  thickly :  "  She  is 
mine." 
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Quick  as  an  echo  there  bubbled  Hamed's  low  laugh, 
"  Nay,  thou  art  wrong !  She  and  her  kind  belong  to 
no  man  !  Knowest  thou  not  she  is  a  poet  ?  Her  music 
is  her  verse.  She  thinketh  of  it  and  not  of  men." 
He  heard  Abdul  grind  his  teeth,  and  smiled  sadly. 
Here  was  the  invariable  attitude  of  commonality  to- 
wards genius  !  Being  something  of  a  poet  also,  he  had 
experienced  a  little  of  it  himself. 

"  She  belongeth  to  no  man  !  "  echoed  Abdul.  "  Then 
what  of  the  child  ?  " 

Again  he  saw  the  white  of  Hamed's  eye  glitter  in 
the  moonlight.  "  Aye  !  Beware,  O  !  my  brother,  how 
thou  handle  the  two  !  A  creature  of  spirit  must  ever 
be  driven  free,  or  it  will  slay  thee  and  itself." 

"  A  woman  with  whom  she  hath  spoken  on  two 
occasions  sought  to  make  her  flee  from  me !  "  broke 
out  Abdul,  his  voice  turgid  with  fury.  Hamed  was 
speechless  an  instant.  This  was  news  to  him.  "  Am 
I  to  permit  such  intercourse  ?  They  are  without 
morals  !  " 

Mardan's  reply  was  a  counter-question  :  "  And 
what  did  she  ?   Thou  knowest  of  the  thing  !  " 

"  Yea,  I  opened  the  letter.  She  said  no  word,  but 
wrote  back  on  the  same  sheet  denying  herself  further 
to  that  woman. — Who  comes  here  ?  "  His  eye  was 
caught  by  a  movement  down  a  pergola.  It  was  a 
servant  bringing  coffee,  confectionery,  and  a  lighted 
lamp  on  a  brass  tray,  and  the  air  was  so  still  the  flame 
never  smoked  or  flickered.  He  set  it  and  the  tray 
on  the  wooden  table  in  the  arbour,  and  was  about  to 
hand  the  coffee  when  his  master's  voice  arrested  him 
with  one  quiet  word :  "  Khali "  (leave  it).  He 
reverenced  and  withdrew  as  silently  as  he  had  come. 

When  the  leaves  had  quite  ceased  whispering  after 
his  departure  and  the  cicalas  legan  again  their  ecstasies. 
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Hamed  spoke,  rising  to  turn  out  the  lamp,  which 
offended  his  poetic  instinct,  and  to  hand  the  coffee  to 
his  guest. 

"  Ya  salaam,  desirest  further  proof  of  her  honesty  ? 
She  said  no  word.  Had  she  wished  to  go  she  would 
have  disclaimed  violently.  There  are  differences  among 
them  as  among  us.    Abdul,  thou  must  trust  her." 

He  took  up  his  coffee  and  went  outside  the  arbour 
to  submit  his  soul  to  the  spells  woven  by  dhatura, 
jasmine,  oleander,  and  the  moon.  The  high  walls  that 
enclosed  the  wonderful  garden  on  either  hand,  for  it 
was  long  and  narrow,  were  not  now  noticeable  as  they 
were  by  day  ;  and  the  grouped  foliage  looked  strangely 
fairy-like  in  this  silvery  light  and  ebony  shadow.  A 
japonica  bush  seemed  to  reach  out  friendly  arms  to 
him,  tendering  with  each  a  big  crimson  bloom  whose 
dark,  warm  colour,  like  blood,  was  visible  in  the  clear 
moonlight.  He  accepted  the  still  offer,  broke  off  a 
flower  and  set  its  stalk  between  his  teeth.  Hamed 
loved  his  garden.  There  was  a  poem  which  he  had 
written  upon  its  delights  even  now  in  his  pocket  which 
some  day  he  would  submit  to  the  criticism  of  chosen 
friends.  Later  to-night  he  intended  to  polish  it  a 
little.  Hence  the  lamp  which  his  servant  had  brought, 
for,  though  the  moonlight  was  bright  enough  for 
Latin  lettering,  it  would  not  suffice  for  the  Arabic 
script. 

By  the  time  Abdul  joined  him  he  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  fountain,  while  an  enterprising  carp 
in  the  dark  water  sucked  vigorously  at  the  tip  of  his 
little  finger,  held  just  upon  the  surface. 

"  Ah  !  "  looking  round  quickly,  for  he  had  for  the 
moment  forgotten  Abdul's  existence,  though  not 
that  of  Evelyn,  who  often  mingled  in  his  thoughts. 
How  she  would  like  to  play  with  this  old  carp,  which 
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he  remembered  from  boyhood.  "  'Tis  thou  ?  Wishest 
to  bid  us  " — with  a  gesture  including  his  garden — 
"  good-night?  The  evening  is  yet  young — the  morning 
star  but  just  risen,"  glancing  toward  the  east.  "  Well, 
then,  may  thy  night  be  happy  and  do  not  forget  what 
I  have  told  thee.     It  is  true." 

Abdul  spoke  clumsily,  brokenly,  for  his  friend's 
philosophy  had  pierced  the  shell  of  his  conceit,  and  for 
once  he  saw  himself  insufficient  and  imperfect.  "  I 
give  what  sympathy  I  possess  !  But  I  cannot  trust 
her — how  can  I  ?     She  is  too  far  away  !  " 

Hamed's  sad  mirth  came  to  the  surface  of  his  mind 
again  as  the  carp  swam  once  more  to  the  basin's 
edge,  to  suck  his  finger  after  Mahabbi's  departure. 
How  hardly,  thought  he,  must  such  a  man  grate  on 
a  wife  who  sees  him  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  of 
the  day,  especially  a  person  with  developed  poetic 
taste  such  as  he,  Hamed,  had  proved  her  to  possess. 
He  must  bore  her  as  much  as  Fathma  and  Zaina 
did  their  common  husband. 

The  affair  of  Norris  was  another  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction to  Hamed.  Now,  of  course,  the  matter  had 
dropped  into  abeyance,  but  with  Norris's  return  it 
would  rise  again  with  greater  force  than  before.  Hamed 
and  his  director  met  as  gentlemen  and  equals  on  a 
ground  of  common  interest,  and  to  allow  any  inter- 
ference there  was  far  from  Hamed's  intention.  Now 
he  felt  the  loss  of  the  daily  stimulus  of  association 
more  than  he  had  dreamed  possible. 

Thus  Hamed  Effendi  Mardan  sat  in  his  garden 
alone,  communing  with  moon  and  stars  and  the 
thousand  soft  sounds  of  night-life,  while  Abdul  walked 
home.  The  reflections  that  accompanied  him  were 
somewhat  disquieting.  This  development  he  decided 
at  all  costs  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  woman 
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it  concerned,  whose  curiosity  and  vanity  it  would  in 
his  opinion  merely  whet.  Had  he  only  known  it,  the 
very  fact  he  discarded  would  have  been  fatal  to  Hamed 
in  her  eyes. 

But  Abdul  did  not  understand  generosity,  and 
instead  of  trusting  himself  to  it  and  telling  her  the 
truth,  he  tried  to  play  upon  her. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  after  listening  to  one  or 
two  innuendos  on  the  subject  of  Hamed's  alleged 
unauthorised  domesticities,  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
her  husband's  face  across  the  table  and  said 
quietly  : 

"  Abdul,  you've  known  Hamed  Mardan  all  your  life. 
Why  are  you  trying  to  slander  him  now  ?  " 

Direct  herself,  Evelyn  possessed  by  this  time  experi- 
ence enough  to  be  well  aware  that  others  about  her 
were  not. 

He  wished  she  would  look  away.  "  I  have  known 
him  all  my  life,  that  is  true,  but  that  is  nothing.  No 
one  stands  still,  and  he  is  changing  very  much.  I  do 
not  trust  him  now — any  more." 

She  reflected  a  moment.  His  words  were  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  her  question,  merely  a  continuation 
of  his  own  attack.  "  He  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  dangerous,"  she  took  up  with  mild  mockery, 
very  mild,  for  she  knew  how  easily  Abdul  could  be 
enraged  by  opposition,  no  matter  how  trifling.  As 
the  summer  warmed,  so  his  temper  had  shortened. 
However,  on  this  occasion  something  held  him  in 
check,  and  she  was  not  long  in  divining  that  there 
was  something  of  personal  uneasiness  in  it. 

"  Ah,  it  could  not  show  itself  to  you  !  "  he  returned. 
"  The  affairs  of  men  are  ever  incomprehensible  to 
women  !  "  Thus  he  denied  to  her  the  cause  of  his 
trouble.    He  did  not  know  that  she  half  suspected 
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the  truth  already,  and  the  idea  of  Hamed's  interference 
in  her  affairs  was  by  no  means  palatable  to  her.  Given 
opportunity,  she  would  take  him  to  task  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

"  If  you  would  be  frank  with  me,  Abdul,"  she  said, 
"  life  would  be  very  much  easier  for  us  both." 

"  Frank  ?  "  he  returned,  and  laughed  to  reassure 
her,  though  he  had  himself  passed  a  sleepless  night 
on  account  of  Hamed's  home-truths.  "  I  answer  all 
your  questions !  " 

"  Ah,  but  how  ?  "  she  returned  with  a  tremulous 
smile,  foreseeing  that  her  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  them  was  a  failure. 

He  shrugged.  "  I  do  my  best.  If  you  are  still 
not  satisfied,  my  darling  girl,  ma'alaish  (I  am  sorry), 
but  I  cannot  help  it." 

Evelyn  was  nearer  tears  than  he  suspected.  "  No, 
you  can't !  Neither  of  us  can  !  "  she  cried.  "  The  time 
for  that  has  long  gone  by  !  " 

At  this  echo  of  unhappiness  he  hardened  a  little, 
still  smiling.  "  There  is  one  thing  we  can  help,"  said 
he,  "  and  that  is  that  he  sees  you.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  after  all  for  our  system  of  seclusion.  You 
asked  me  for  it  soon  after  we  had  come  here.  You 
may  have  it  now.  I  will  tell  the  suffragi  to  say  so 
when  next  he  comes." 

With  eyes  of  stone  he  beheld  one  barrier  after 
another  of  her  self-control  break  before  the  flood  of 
emotion  till  it  overwhelmed  her,  for,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  strain  under  which  she  Uved,  he  put  down  these 
tears  to  a  thwarted  desire  for  Hamed's  society. 
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"  Now  I  offer  it  you  do  not  wish  it !  "  he  commented 
dryly.  "  Ya  salaam,  it  is  ever  thus !  But  you  shall 
have  it.  There  has  been  enough  of  this  nonsense. 
I  will  follow  my  mother's  advice." 

"  I  do  want  it !  "  she  cried,  dimly  hearing  through 
the  storm  that  shook  her  the  purport  of  his  speech. 

"  You  ?  "  he  retorted,  stung  by  the  prevarication 
— as  he  thought — of  her  reply.  "  Do  you  know  what 
you  want  ?  You  are  full  of  whims  !  You  do  not  know 
what  you  need  !  I  am  growing  to  know  it,  and  I  will 
give  it  to  you  !     Bes  kidda  (that  is  enough)  !  " 

For  the  first  time  she  felt  a  real  threat  beneath  the 
veil  of  his  words,  and  a  faint  impulse  of  fear  stirred  with- 
in the  empty  recesses  of  her  heart.    But  not  for  long. 

"  As  you  please,"  she  answered,  and,  rising  from  the 
table,  sought  her  own  room  to  wash  away  the  traces 
of  emotion. 

Before  she  went,  however,  Abdul  had  something 
further  to  say.  "  If  you  live  hareem  (privately),  how- 
ever, there  must  be  a  woman  in  the  house.  I  will  send 
for  old  Nazil6.  She  will  be  your  attendant.  Does 
that  please  you  ?  " 

He  seemed  really  to  wish  to  know.  She  paused 
in  the  doorway,  a  quick  picture  in  her  mind's  eye 
of  the  old  woman's  black  trailing  figure,  with  its  hidden 
face  and  claw-hke  hands  among  the  swathing  folds, 
whence  from  time  to  time  would  issue  mumbling 
sounds.  When,  however,  no  men  were  present,  she 
would  emerge,  figure  and  face  like  a  Sibyl  of  old. 
What  a  companion  !  But  she  accepted  her,  and  humour 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  want  Dr.  Markham  and  Miss  Norbury  all  the 
same,  though  !  "  rejoined  Evelyn,  wondering  whether 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  this  was  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge. 

O 
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"  Yes,  of  course  !  I  wish  you  to  have  all  the  English 
things  you  want !  Would  you  like  some  new  books  ? 
I  could  fetch  you  some  to-night — or  would  you  care 
for  a  drive  this  afternoon,  when  we  could  go  ourselves 
for  them  ?  " 

She  acquiesced  gladly,  after  an  instant's  amaze- 
ment. There  was  some  shopping  she  wished  to  do. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  subject  in  hand.  "  I  may 
have  as  many  English  things  as  I  like,  provided  I 
see  no  men  but  you  ?   Is  that  it  ?  " 

Yes,  that  was  about  it,  and  having  thus  crystallised 
the  situation,  she  retired  for  some  hours  of  peace  in 
her  room.  By  the  afternoon,  when  she  would  see 
Abdul  again,  she  must  be  quite  prepared  for  a  total 
reversal  of  all  he  had  said.  This  atmosphere  of  per- 
petual wavering  and  never  knowing  what  decree, 
impossible  or  otherwise,  would  be  issued  from  one 
hour  to  another,  was  very  trying.  If  she  could  have 
English  books  and  papers,  life  might  have  its  com- 
pensations, however.  She  had  a  few  companions 
among  the  womenfolk  of  Abdul's  friends,  but  they 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  stimulate  her — she  only  stimulated 
them.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  they  changed  so 
frequently.  One  was  divorced  and  disappeared ;  and 
another  came  and  had  to  be  made  friends  with.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  stable  intimacy  or  lifelong  friend- 
ship. The  connection  was  far  too  insecure,  for  no 
one  ever  forgot  the  sword  overhead  suspended  by  a 
single  hair — a  husband's  whim.  They  all  discussed 
their  maladies  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  detail, 
also  those  of  their  children ;  neither  were  the  most 
domestic  matters  spared.  But  these,  and  the  "  Sales  " 
at  large  emporiums,  were  all  their  interests.  Politics 
were  a  mascuHne  concern,  and  the  affairs  of  the  great 
world  beyond  were  vaguer  still. 
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Evelyn  was  silent  over  her  dismay  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  Hamed,  which  had  so  suddenly  focussed  her 
own  detachment  and  unhappiness,  though  not  for 
the  reason  that  Abdul  would  inevitably  have  assigned 
had  he  known  of  it.  Hamed  Mardan  represented 
her  only  link  with  the  outside  world,  for,  having 
divined  her  craving  for  news  of  lands  and  seas  she  had 
known  of  old,  he  used  to  take  pains  to  glean  all  sorts 
of  happenings  that  might  possibly  interest  her,  in  a 
manner  that  never  occurred  to  her  husband.  However, 
her  drives  with  Fathma  and  Zaina  would  probably 
be  left  to  her.    Abdul  had  said  nothing  on  that  point. 

On  the  cornice  above  the  closed  green  shutters  of 
her  window  a  pair  of  doves  began  to  coo,  and  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  their  dulcet  voices  her  worries 
gradually  loosened  their  hold,  and  she  slept  the  whole 
morning  away. 

Abdul  had  not  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  drives 
because  he  did  not  know  what  line  to  adopt  regarding 
them.  He  was  unwilling  they  should  continue,  for 
Hamed  might  at  any  time  join  the  party,  for  its  objec- 
tive was  usually  a  stroll  on  the  Pyramid  road  under 
the  spreading  trees,  while  the  pair  of  tall  English 
horses  paced  beside  the  ladies  and  their  attendant 
eunuch.  Abdul  was  a  great  believer  in  propinquity. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  veto  these  drives  so 
soon  after  the  momentous  conversation,  Hamed  would 
notice  it  and  might  be  angry. 

Abdul,  having  given  instructions  to  the  suffragi 
that  the  "  Sitt "  (lady)  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
anyone,  spent  the  morning  at  his  work  in  the  office, 
thinking  over  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  post  in 
the  provinces,  where  he  might  be  free  of  the  menace 
of  his  friend's  presence  in  his  near  neighbourhood. 
He  thought  about  it  with  such  concentration  that 
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his  work  suffered,  and  to  no  purpose,  for  Hamed  was 
rich  and  could  follow  him  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  did  he  wish,  and  if  he  did  not  wish  .  .  .  well, 
there  was  no  sense  in  moving.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  could  be  managed  with  circumspection,  he  resolved 
to  betake  himself  and  his  belongings  out  of  easy  reach. 
A  difficult,  awkward  journey  of  badly-connected 
trains  often  exercises  a  deterrent  influence  even  upon 
the  heated  thoughts  of  love,  and  Abdul  believed  that 
by  no  very  great  searching  he  might  acquire  a  post 
of  some  attractions,  i.e.,  good  pay,  and  nothing  to  do. 
To  put  aside  a  toy  is  a  very  different  affair  from  having 
it  torn  from  your  grasp. 

"It  is  your  Sunday,"  said  Abdul,  when  they  were 
driving  in  Cairo  that  evening.  "  I  can  go  and  buy 
the  books  while  you  go  to  church,  and  come  and  fetch 
you  again.  Andak  (stop)  ! "  to  their  seedy-coated 
Jehu,  and  the  vehicle  drew  up  opposite  the  wooden 
gate  of  the  unimposing  sand-coloured  house  of  God 
that  serves  for  British  worship  in  this  City  of  Splendid 
Barbarity. 

Eveljni  looked  at  the  crows  and  kites  overhead, 
and  above  them  the  clear  pale  blue  of  a  turquoise 
evening  sky.  She  would  have  preferred  to  keep 
in  the  open  air,  but  he  seemed  to  wish  it  so  much 
that  she  acceded.  Having  seen  her  enter  the  Gothic 
portal,  he  drove  on  with  something  like  a  sigh  of 
reUef.  Her  practice  of  her  religion  was  his  strongest 
safeguard.  Hamed  Mardan  professed  orthodoxy,  and 
Abdul  experienced  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  almost 
security.  Yes,  her  religion  would  be  enough,  but 
it  would  be  no  harm  to  keep  her  secluded  a  little 
as  well.  Old  Nazil6  would  be  a  good  duenna. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  away.  He  was 
very  comfortable  where  he  was.    No  responsibiHty 
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attached  to  his  duties,  and  if  he  made  a  mistake  it  was 
always  slurred  over. 

Inside  the  little  English  chmrch  the  clangour  of 
traffic  dwindled  to  a  muffled  pulse,  and  the  stained 
glass  windows  and  gleaming  brasses  led  Evelyn's 
thoughts  very  far  away.  Then  the  service  began, 
and  there  rang  out  the  sonorous,  dignified  yet  humble 
words  that  bring  such  comfort  to  an  English  ear. 
The  Psalms,  their  fire  of  exaltation  and  abasement 
subdued  and  controlled  by  the  order  of  the  chants 
to  which  they  were  sung,  moved  her  strangely. 

"  I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods :  "  sang  the  choir, 
"  and  ye  are  all  the  children  the  most  Highest. 

"  But  ye  shall  die  like  men  :  and  fall  like  one  of  the 
princes. 

"  Arise,  O  God,  and  judge  thou  the  earth :  for 
thou  shalt  take  all  heathen  to  thine  inheritance." 

When  in  the  dusk,  shot  with  sparks  of  fire-fly  light 
from  the  myriad  street  and  carriage  lamps,  she  came 
out  to  find  Abdul  waiting  motionless  in  the  cab  before 
the  church  gate,  there  was  no  need  to  ask  how  she 
had  liked  her  sojourn  within.  Her  face,  pale  in  the 
flashing  lamplight,  was  still  transfigured. 

"  You  are  still  a  Christian  ?  "  he  queried  almost 
playfully,  as  they  rattled  along  in  the  dark. 

"  I'll  never  change — never  I  "  she  replied,  and 
wondered  why  he  gave  affectionate  pressure  upon  her 
arm  which  he  had  taken  in  his  own. 

"  Do  not  forget  the  child  is  to  be  of  my  faith," 
he  reminded. 

However,  she  had  not  forgotten.  Though  she 
said  nothing  about  it  yet,  she  intended  to  give  the 
first  lesson,  and  thus  lay  a  sound  foundation  even  for 
the  faith  which  was  not  hers.    Whether  boy  or  girl 
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she  wished  her  child  to  start  fair  with  a  faith  as  pure 
as  in  the  first  days  of  its  pristine  practice,  and  perhaps 
purer  because  purged  by  experience  of  the  mistakes 
that  are  inevitable  in  the  culture  of  something  new. 

Hamed  Mardan  was  called  away  for  a  week  or  two 
to  see  after  the  fortunes  of  a  suddenly  widowed  sister, 
but  the  moment  he  returned  he  paid  the  Mahabbi 
household  a  morning  visit,  choosing  his  hour  with 
care.  Unusual  prescience  had  been  among  this  man's 
fairy  gifts  at  his  birth,  and  it  told  him  that  some 
contrary  move  on  his  friend's  part  was  to  be  expected. 

That  was  the  reason  Hamed  did  not  ask  for  Evelyn 
at  the  door,  but  walked  without  a  word  past  the 
dumbfounded  suffragi  and,  making  straight  for  the 
drawing-room,  found  his  hostess  there  sewing  as  he 
had  expected. 

She  rose  to  greet  him  with  a  very  glad  smile. 

"  You  look  less  well  than  when  I  last  saw  you," 
he  said,  holding  her  hand  a  moment. 

She  was  quite  well.  "  I  am  supposed  to  be  hareem 
now,"  she  went  on.     "  Did  you  know  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "  Well,  I  will  go  if  you  tell  me  to  do 
so."  Their  eyes  met,  and  they  laughed  in  unison. 
He  sat  down  a  little  distance  from  her  in  the  cool, 
dark  room. 

"  Poor  Abdul !  "  said  he.  "  Will  he  be  very  angry 
with  me  ?  " 

The  door  opened  a  chink,  and  the  suffragi  s  eye 
became  visible  at  the  crack,  also  a  lengthwise  section 
of  his  person. 

"  It  is  absurd  of  Abdul,"  said  his  friend.  "  You 
cannot  be  hareem." 

She  took  a  few  stitches  in  silence,  then  ceased  and 
sat  still. 
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A  shuffle  outside  betokened  Nazild's  arrival.  Then 
the  door  opened  wider  and  the  queer  Uttle  figure 
entered  with  its  black  robe  trailing  on  the  floor  behind, 
and  a  fold  modestly  held  across  the  wizened  little 
visage.  She  was  mumbling  too.  They  heard  the 
words : 

"  Eh  di  (what  is  this)  ?  Di  hareem  (is  this  privacy)  ? 
Anamali  (what  next)  ?  "   over  and  over  again. 

Hamed  watched  her  with  a  glance  of  which  the  very 
steadiness  was  a  danger-signal,  as  she  settled  herself 
cross-legged  on  a  wide  divan  covered  with  rugs,  with 
her  back  against  its  long  bolster  that  rested  on  the 
wall.  "  Eskut  (be  silent)  !  "  said  he  with  finality, 
and  she  obeyed.  Also  the  door  closed.  In  the 
resulting  silence  he  went  and  fetched  a  bunch  of 
half  a  dozen  big,  thick-petalled  water-lilies  that  he 
had  brought  for  Evelyn,  and  left  in  the  hall.  The 
moment  he  entered  with  the  great  pale  chalices,  they 
scented  the  whole  room  overpoweringly. 

"  I  plucked  them  for  you  last  night,"  said  he, 
"  from  my  fountain  where  the  great  carp  lives  in 
my  garden.  Do  you  like  them  ?  I  thought  you 
would.  One  time  I  want  you  and  Abdul  to  come 
and  see  where  I  keep  them." 

"  Does  my  being  hareem  matter  to  you  so  little  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Aren't  you  afraid  when  you  break  it 
Hke  this  ?  " 

He  had  turned  to  the  old  woman  like  a  miniature 
statue  of  Buddha  on  the  divan,  and  held  out  the 
magnificent,  waxen  blooms  to  her.  "  Hat  moya  wa 
sultaneya  (bring  water  and  a  bowl)." 

Sulkily  the  old  crone  arose  and  obeyed  his  behests. 
Then  he  gave  Evelyn  his  attention  again,  suavely. 
"  Afraid  ?  No.  Of  course  among  us  to  break  hareem 
means  death — and  rightly.    But  with  you — you  see," 
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and  he  half  closed  his  smiling  eyes — "  you  are  hareem 
wherever  you  are,  which  some  of  us  do  not  understand. 
I  did  not  once.  Were  you  one  of  us  I  should,  of  course, 
not  be  here.  Abdul  understands  at  heart  that  talk 
of  anything  hareem  is  nonsense  regarding  you.  I, 
also,  know  when  it  means  nothing." 

The  old  daya  returned  with  the  bowl  of  lihes,  and 
Hamed  disposed  them  on  the  end  of  the  shining, 
dark  piano-case,  while  Evelyn  watched  him,  lulled 
by  the  flood  of  scent  they  ceaselessly  poured  over 
the  room.  The  scandalised  old  woman  took  up  her 
disapproving  attitude  as  before,  with  face  and  hands 
hidden,  disapproving,  though  she  could  understand 
no  word  of  what  was  going  forward. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  it  does  mean  nothing,"  reflected 
Evelyn. 

He  looked  across  at  her  and  laughed.  "  Abdul 
will  not  try  to  kill  me  for  coming.  You  will  see. 
He  will  not  even  think  of  it.  And  he  will  be  quite 
right." 

Pause.  The  doves  that  haunted  the  roof  of  the 
house  began  to  coo,  and  Hamed  glanced  towards 
the  top  of  the  closed  window.  The  sound  was  soothing 
and  affectionate  as  the  purl-  of  a  shaded  brook. 

"  What  did  you  do  to  Abdul  a  fortnight  ago  ?  " 
took  up  Evelyn  once  more. 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  did  anything  to  him  ?  " 
he  countered. 

"  He  has  been  different  ever  since,"  she  responded. 

"  Ah  !  Better  or  worse  ?  "  Then  he  fended  swiftly. 
"  No,  no,  do  not  be  angry  with  me  !  It  is  not  worth 
while.  Do  you  know  Zaina  and  Fathma  are  hurt 
by  you  ?  " 

That  caught  her  attention.  It  was,  he  told  her 
in  the  most  deUcate  way  possible,  that  she  had  not 
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confided  to  them  her  secret ;  they  had  to  discover 
it  for  themselves.  A  real  friend  would  have  told 
them  at  first,  they  held.  "  You  smile,"  he  remarked, 
"  but  they  wept  for  half  a  day.  Ah,  Zaina,  Zaina, 
she  is  a  pussy  !  I  had  to  warn  her  this  morning 
that  I  would  take  away  her  new  bangles  if  she  tried 
to  put  any  more  slights  upon  Fathma  !  Poor  Fathma, 
she  is  a  good  soul,"  and  he  sighed.  "  I  had  hopes 
of  Zaina,  because  she  has  at  least  been  to  school,  but 
she  is  too  silly.  If  I  could  find  a  woman,  a  real  woman 
like  you,  of  my  own  faith.  .  .  .  Ah !  .  .  .  How  is 
it  possible,  though,  when  we  never  see  our  brides 
more  than  once  or  twice,  if  that,  and  how  judge  of  their 
intelligence  then  ?  I  know  there  are  among  us  women 
like  you — but  they  are  few,  very  few.  I  have  heard 
of  them,  but  have  never  met  one.  Life  is  so  short, 
and  we  are  so  chained  into  our  little  corners.  Is 
anyone  happy  ?    Are  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  !  "   with  conviction. 

Hamed  smiled.  "  Abdul  is  not,"  said  he.  Her 
asseveration  came  remarkably  quickly  and  with 
noticeable  determination.  Those  who  are  happy  are 
usually  not  in  a  hurry  to  affirm  the  fact.  "  Mrs. 
Mahabbi,  how  are  you  going  to  make  him  happy  ? 
He  will  not  stay  with  you  if  you  do  not.  And  what 
will  become  of  you  then  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Evelyn  rose  to  her  feet.    "  In  any  case  that  is  no 
affair  of  yours,  Hamed  Mardan,"  she  said. 
Well   he   knew   he   was   walking   upon   unfamiliar 
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ground,  but  his  eyes  under  the  bent  brows  held  to 
hers,  and  after  drawing  a  long  breath  he  spoke,  quite 
quietly. 

"  Do  not  put  a  bad  meaning  into  what  I  say.  There 
is  none  in  my  mind.  When  you  say  it  is  no  affair 
of.  mine  what  becomes  of  you,  who  do  you  think 
altered  Abdul's  conduct  so  as  to  make  him  offer 
you  what  is  needful  ?  Instead  of  this,"  with  a  glance 
at  the  immutable  little  black-robed  figure  which  she 
had  forgotten,  it  sat  so  still  on  the  comer  of  the  divan, 

"  you  will  have " 

She  sat  down  suddenly.  "  Was  that — you  ?  " 
He  smiled.  "  Would  he  think  of  it  of  himself  ?  " 
She  was  silent.  Yes,  she  had  been  hasty  and 
ungenerous.  Then  in  the  stillness  that  prevailed 
she  wondered  transiently  why  she  felt  no  more  em- 
barrassment before  this  man  than  before  another 
woman,  when  the  very  thought  of  her  own  country- 
men made  her  blush.  The  secret  of  it  was  his  utter 
unselfconsciousness.  One  fact  of  Nature  was  as 
clear  and  simple  to  him  as  another ;  "  civilized " 
modesty  was  the  only  thing  he  had  never  met. 

"If  he  does  not  think  of  it  how  do  you  ?  "  she 
asked  at  length,  and  the  smile  he  turned  upon  her 
would  have  melted  a  stone. 

He  did  not  answer  her  directly.  "  It  is  very  strange. 
Poor  Abdul !  Now,  I  have  never  been  to  England. 
There  seem  to  be  some  trees  that  are  more  easily 
transplanted,  and  take  more  readily  to  the  bits  of 
other  trees  that  are  grafted  on  to  their  branches. 
Ought  not  the  gardeners  who  graft  those  new  cuttings 
to  be  very  careful  what  they  do  ?  An  orange-tree 
that  has  had  oak  grafted  into  it.  .  .  .  Of  what  use 
is  either  ?  And  if  it  has  also  been  transplanted 
can  it  walk  back  to  the  old  place  where  it  stood  ? 
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If  it  could,  the  hole  in  the  ground  would  have  been 
filled  up  long  since.  ..." 

Evelyn  had  listened  to  the  allegoric  words,  fasci- 
nated as  much  by  the  imagery  as  by  the  sense  and  the 
quiet  dreamy  tone  with  its  sad  little  breaks,  more 
eloquent  by  far  than  any  speech. 

"  I  am  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,"  said 
he,  dropping  all  at  once  into  everyday  practicalities, 
"  neither  European  nor  Eastern — a  pariah  between 
the  two  !  And  yet,"  drawing  himself  up,  "  I  have 
my  place  here  in  our  world.  We  are  still  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  we  have  our  men.  ...  I  have  read.  .  .  . 
Even  your  Middle  Ages  had  their  men,  their  Leonardo 
da  Vincis,  their  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  were  born 
too  soon.  Yet  they  did  something  of  what  they 
knew  was  good.  So  will  I  !  There  is  something  here 
for  me  to  do  already — to  prevent  a  good  man  such 
as  we  want,  from  being  turned  out  of  our  country 
because — because  some  of  us  are  blind  !  I  love  him, 
and  in  this  matter  I  will  not  be  thwarted  !  " 

There  was  that  in  his  voice  which  suggested  the 
hiss  of  molten  metal,  and  with  a  sickening  tremor 
she  recognised  all  that  was  in  his  mind. 

"  I  see  well  enough,"  he  went  on,  "  that  we  have 
much  to  learn.     Not  all  can  teach  us  without  hurting 

our   self-respect.     As   for   some "     He   broke   off 

with  a  snap  like  the  closing  of  an  iron  trap-door. 
"  Some  make  their  judgments  and  estimates  of  us  and 
think  we  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  when  we  read 
their  thoughts  and  play  with  them  as  if  they  were 
clockwork  toys  !  " 

Evelyn  was  very  uneasy,  she  knew  not  why,  though 
she  was  desperately  interested  too.  Some  plan  was  in 
this  young  man's  head  that  she  was  not  sure  she 
wished  to  share.    Probably  he  would  not  tell  it  to 
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her.    At  any  rate  she  began  to  wish  he  would  go 
away. 

"  Like  everywhere  else,"  she  rejoined,  "it  is  a  case 
of  the  individual,  then  !  " 

"  Of  the  individual,  yes,  and  of  the  gentleman," 
he  supplemented.  "  We  only  like  the  gentlemen — 
and  there  are  so  many  of  the  others  !  "  with  a  reminis- 
cent smile. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  informed  her  that  Mr. 
Norris  was  due  to  return  in  the  autumn,  almost  well. 
He  had  just  written  to  say  so. 

"  I  keep  him  in  full  knowledge  of  what  goes  on 
here,"  he  added.  "  He  said  he  was  sorry  that  his 
successor  did  not  like  my  ways.  However,  when  he 
comes  back  there  may  be  room  for  me  once  more, 
and  then  I  can  go  on  working.  It  is  too  difficult 
to  work  alone — ^you  cannot  go  forward  or  do  anything 
more  alone.  .  .  .  And  I  find  my  days  are  very  empty 
without  something  like  that  to  do,  though  it  may  be 
only  '  making  messes '  as  my  late  master  so  carelessly 
says," 

Mr.  Norris's  doctor  had  said  he  would  not  be  restored 
entirely  for  a  very  long  time.  The  only  way  to  do 
it  was  for  him  not  to  work  hard  at  anything,  or  be 
worried  perhaps  for  years  to  come.  "  That  will  be 
difficult  to  manage,"  observed  Hamed  with  a  reflective 
eye,  "  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  impossible."  In  the 
cool  gloom  the  slight  compression  at  the  corners  of  his 
wide  mouth  passed  unnoticed  by  Evelyn,  and  as  she 
did  not  reply,  the  stillness  closed  again  over  their 
heads  like  a  deep,  quiet  pool  scented  by  the  great, 
pale  water-lilies  in  their  bowl  across  the  room. 

Suddenly  Hamed  broke  the  stillness  by  a  question 
that  had  a  very  personal  touch.  "  And  have  you  seen 
still  no  virtue  in  our  faith  ?  " 
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The  response  surprised  him  a  little.  Her  faith 
was  one  with  the  sap  of  her  life,  he  saw  now. 

"  You  are  very  tired,"  said  he  presently.  "  I  will 
go.  Will  you  give  Abdul  the  message  that  before 
long  I  wish  him  to  bring  you  to  see  my  garden  ?  " 

He  caught  her  smile  as  a  man  catches  a  ball,  and 
laughed.  "  No,  I  think  I  shall  cure  this  nonsense 
of  withholding  you,  though  it  may  take  time.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Barry  also  for  you  to  see.  Do  you  know 
him  ?    He  knows  you." 

"  Where  did  he  see  me  ?  "  she  responded  with 
small  curiosity  or  surprise. 

Hamed  smiled  quietly.  "It  is  clear  you  know 
nothing  of  him.  He  saw  you  once  with  Abdul  in  a 
tram.  He  comes  sometimes  to  my  garden.  I  like 
him  well,  and  so  would  you."  With  that  he  took  his 
leave. 

Evelyn  was  still  on  her  way  back  to  her  chair 
after  the  final  handshake,  when  the  old  woman  who 
had  sat  hitherto  like  an  image  without  Ufe,  sprang 
up  as  if  galvanised  by  a  hidden  spring.  Curses  broke 
from  her  Uke  shrieking  steam  from  a  burst  valve. 
She  called  the  shrinking  girl  every  disreputable  name 
under  the  sun,  with  her  wrinkled  brown  face  alive 
with  hate  and  scorn.  When  she  raised  her  skinny 
arms  and  shook  her  claw-like  fists  in  Evelyn's  face, 
the  girl  quietly  wilted  on  the  floor.  She  had  had 
enough,  but  the  old  crone,  now  free  of  all  authority, 
never  even  saw  her  plight,  nor  would  she  have  known 
in  all  probability  what  to  do  had  she  realised  it.  She 
thought  the  girl  was  grovelling,  begging  her  not  to 
tell  her  husband  of  Hamed's  visit.  But  her  tirade 
was  suddenly  cut  short  by  fingers  like  talons  of  steel 
that  closed  upon  her  windpipe.  She  had  made  too 
much  noise  too  soon  after  the  visitor's  departure. 
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and  he  had  returned  possessed  by  fury,  compared 
to  which  hers  was  but  froth. 

"  Wilt  thou  be  silent,  scum  of  the  dust-heap  !  " — 
shake.  "  How  darest  address  thy  betters  " — shake 
— "  in  such  wise  !  Mother  of  ten  thousand  dogs,  wilt 
thou  be  silent !  "  Shake — shake — shake.  Her  teeth 
were  chattering  in  her  head.  "  Go,  bring  cold  water 
at  thy  quickest  speed  !  "  to  the  scared  suffragi  peering 
in  at  the  half  open  door.  Then  he  cast  the  dazed  old 
woman  from  him,  caring  nothing  where  she  went, 
reeUng  in  the  darkness  of  the  room  beyond  the  prostrate 
huddled  figure.  How  still  Evelyn  lay !  Was  she 
dead  ?  Her  face  with  closed  eyes  gleamed  as  pale  as 
the  water-hUes  on  the  piano.  Hamed,  bending  over 
her,  looked  up  desperately.  There  were  Umits  of 
propriety  beyond  which  he  could  not  go,  and  to  touch 
the  still  figure  on  the  floor  was  one  of  them. 

"  Hither,  old  woman  !  "  commanded  he,  but  without 
rising.  "  Must  I  chase  thee  to  thy  duty  ?  Tend  the 
lady  while  I  wait  outside,  and  if  I  hear  thee  speak  one 
word  to  her  that  is  unmeet  I  will  return  and  slay  thee." 
He  rose,  resettUng  his  tarbush  on  his  head  as  the  crone 
crept  forward,  so  utterly  abased  and  subverted  that 
she  forgot  the  hubara  in  which  she  should  have  encased 
herself,  and  left  it  lying  on  the  divan  where  she  had 
thrown  it  on  rising  for  her  onslaught.  Hamed  noticed 
the  omission,  and  a  grim  smile  flickered  about  his  thin 
lips  for  a  second  as  he  withdrew. 

Outside  in  the  hall  he  listened  to  the  rustle  of  clothing 
and  gurgle  of  water.  Even  through  the  closed  door 
came  the  strange,  magnetic  scent  of  the  lotus  flowers. 
At  last  there  was  a  wondering  word  in  Evelyn's  voice 
within,  a  frantic  shuffle,  and  the  old  woman  opened  the 
door  a  chink  and  showed  a  face  with  fear  written  in 
every  nut-brown  wrinkle. 
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"  The  birth  !  The  birth  !  "  she  cried,  and  looked 
to  Hamed  for  direction,  for  with  the  years  such  powers 
as  she  had  possessed  had  passed  from  her.  Desuetude 
had  deprived  her  of  all  but  her  former  pride,  and  now 
in  face  of  a  situation  in  which  she  had  been  used  to 
glory  even  that  was  shattered  like  a  jar  of  pottery. 

"  Without  doubt ! "  returned  Hamed  with  com- 
posure that  was  an  effort.  "  Lift  her  from  the  floor, 
thou  blockhead  !  Dost  not  know  better  than  to  leave 
her  there?  Wallah  (By  Allah),  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Franghis  think  ill  of  us  when  they  look  upon  such  as 
thee  !  I  go  for  help.  Knowest  the  names  of  those 
who  are  to  come  ?  "  Addresses  could  easily  be  looked 
up  once  he  had  the  names.  However,  she  had  for- 
gotten if  ever  she  knew  them,  and  only  sat  moaning 
by  Evelyn's  side  as  the  girl  slowly  recognised  her  sur- 
roundings and  wondered  why  Hamed  never  entered 
the  room  again,  though  he  stood  looking  through  the 
door  so  anxiously,  with  his  great  eyes  so  wide  opened. 

"  Nazile  !  "  grated  his  voice,  "  thou  fool,  bestir  and 
take  her  to  her  chamber  !  Nazile,  arise  and  do  my 
bidding  or  I  will  come  in  and  kill  thee  !  " 

Evel}^!  realised  the  circumstances  and  gave  the 
names  he  wanted,  whereupon  without  more  ado  he 
tore  out  of  the  house  and  into  his  motor  waiting  below. 
He  usually  drove  himself,  but  now  he  went  into  the 
tonneau,  leaving  the  chauffeur  to  do  what  was  neces- 
sjiry,  for  he  was  more  upset  than  he  cared  to  own. 
Never  before,  in  spite  of  his  years  of  intimacy  with 
Fathma,  had  he  come  so  close  to  vital  matters, 

"  Drive !  "  said  Hamed  to  his  chauffeur  once  or 
twice.  "  Faster — faster  !  "  And  when  the  Italian, 
driving,  told  him  that  the  car  was  doing  its  utmost,  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  impotence.  In  reality  they  were 
almost  flying,  going  far  above  the  speed  that  would 
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have  been  possible  at  any  other  time,  for  now  it  was 
noon  and  the  streets  were  clear.  In  the  patches  of 
shade  left  by  the  scanty  mercy  of  a  white-hot  sun, 
under  walls  and  breathless  trees  lay  sweepers,  carro- 
drivers,  and  street  merchants  asleep,  shrouded  in 
their  cloaks  against  the  buzzing  flies  that  ceaselessly 
crept  over  them,  while  their  wares  stood  covered  by 
cloths  near  by  and  their  donkeys  slept  at  their  sides. 
The  quivering  air  blurred  every  outline  of  fence,  house 
or  tree  after  a  short  distance,  and  the  sky  held  no 
colour  but  a  brazen  glare.  The  wind,  hot  as  a  furnace 
blast,  rushed  past  Hamed's  ears,  and  the  white  heat 
seared  his  eyes. 

Rapid  as  his  sally  was,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  had 
gone  before  he  secured  the  doctor  and  nurse.  Abdul 
would  most  likely  have  returned  by  now.  In  such  a 
case  a  somewhat  interesting  interview  awaited  him. 
The  sooner  it  was  gone  into  the  better,  for  if  he  let 
slide  his  morning's  work  without  explanation  it  might 
acquire  in  Abdul's  sight  a  very  different  aspect  from 
the  true  one,  in  a  very  short  time.  Nazile  and  the 
suffragi  .... 

He  became  aware  of  Dr.  Markham's  eye  like  a  steel- 
blue  gimlet  boring  into  his  own  at  close  quarters. 
"  Know  the  Mahabbis  well  ?  "  came  the  question  as 
the  doctor  held  his  straw  hat  on  his  head  by  a  hand 
widespread  on  its  crown. 

"  He  is  a  connection  by  marriage,"  answered  Hamed, 
aware  of  the  other's  curiosity  and  resenting  it  with  a 
ferocity  that  surprised  himself ;  of  this,  however,  he 
showed  no  trace.  "  I  have  known  Mrs.  Mahabbi  ever 
since  she  came  first  to  Cairo.  I  was  with  her  this 
morning  when  she  fainted." 

"  Fainted,  eh  ?  She  was  upset,  then,  by  some- 
thing ?  " 
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Hamed  determined  to  say  as  little  as  possible. 
"  Not  that  I  know  anything  about  it,  Doctor  Marrk- 
ham,"  answered  he  in  his  sUghtly  foreign  staccato 
accent  that  gave  each  syllable  its  full  value.  He 
accompanied  his  little  speech  with  a  look  that  even 
the  less  subtle  Englishman  recognised  as  a  warning  to 
trespassers. 

So  the  question  concerning  the  amount  of  social 
restriction  his  patient  had  undergone  remained  un- 
spoken by  the  doctor.     He  would  soon  see. 

On  the  top  landing  was  Abdul  waiting  for  them 
bareheaded.  As  the  motor  drew  up  Hamed,  without 
raising  his  eyes,  had  been  well  aware  of  the  other's 
gaze  from  the  balcony  of  his  wife's  room.  The  scarlet 
of  his  tarbush  had  been  in  evidence  then.  He  had 
removed  it  since,  from  the  indefinable  pressure  that 
an  English  presence  nearly  always  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  Eastern  character.  Hamed  quite  recognised 
the  feeling  that  compelled  his  compatriot.  He  re- 
tained his  own  tarbush ;  the  unconscious  pressure 
merely  made  him  angry. 

Through  the  open  door  behind  Abdul  came  a  sound 
of  monotonous  chanting.  It  was  Nazile  in  the  unseen 
chamber. 

For  an  instant  the  two  men's  eyes  met.  Then 
Hamed  stood  back  for  the  doctor  and  nurse  to  greet 
Abdul  and  pass  inside  to  their  work.  Though  he 
longed  to  ask  how  matters  were  going,  he  closed  the 
door  without  a  word.  Now  he  and  Abdul  stood  face 
to  face  alone  on  the  marble  slab  of  the  landing  with 
the  sun  pouring  through  the  skylight  overhead.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  air  to  breathe. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Abdul's  face  was  livid  with  anger.  "  Thou  hast 
broken  into  my  hareemlik " 

Hamed  interrupted.  "  Nonsense  !  I  came  openly 
as  I  have  done  before.  This  is  no  house  of  our  Faith  ! 
If  so,  where  is  thy  head-covering,  without  which  no 
true  man  of  our  race  is  seen  ?  Nay,  thy  hareemlik  is 
within  no  walls.  It  is  ten  times  more  inviolate  than 
under  any  espionage  or  lock  and  key." 

"  Thou  knewest  my  wife  was  hareem  !  I  would  kill 
thee  for  thy  immorality  !  " 

With  a  single  pace  Hamed  set  his  back  to  the  blank 
wall  of  the  staircase.     "  Kill,  then,"  said  he,  watchful. 

The  suggestion  was  so  sudden  that  it  caught  Abdul 
unprepared. 

A  low,  bell-like  laugh  broke  the  silence,  and  he 
found  his  arm  taken  into  Hamed's.  "  Nay,  thou 
canst  not  be  angry  with  me  !  It  is  hot  here.  Come 
outside.  I  wish  for  a  quiet  talk  with  thee.  Come  in 
my  car  to  the  banyan-trees.  It  is  not  far."  And 
Abdul,  who  thought  he  was  furious  with  Hamed,  found 
himself  somehow  in  the  car  being  whirled  the  few 
hundred  yards  that  were  necessary  down  the  dusty, 
empty  thoroughfare. 

"  Bring  coffee,"  said  Hamed  to  a  tramway  points- 
man, as  he  stepped  to  the  kerb  under  the  tent-like 
shade  of  the  giant  trees. 

The  fellow  took  one  look  at  the  elegant  young 
stranger  and  set  himself  to  do  as  he  was  told.     From 
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among  the  sleeping,  shrouded  multitude,  scattered 
under  the  trees,  he  spirited  a  charcoal  cresset  and  little 
brass  coffee-pot  and  set  to  work,  squatting  with  his 
back  against  one  of  the  innumerable  trunks  of  Buddha's 
tree,  brought  and  planted  here,  perhaps  as  a  seedling, 
by  what  hand  and  how  many  years  ago — who  knows  ? 
Here  and  there  through  the  thick  leafage  overhead 
there  filtered  down  atoms  of  sunlight  to  lie  like  splashes 
of  shining  gold  on  ground,  blue  gown,  white  cloak,  or 
donkey's  shaven  hide. 

The  two  friends  picked  their  way  to  a  public  bench 
that  was  occupied  only  by  a  child  and  a  woman  who 
belonged  evidently  to  the  sweetmeat  seller  stretched 
beside  his  covered  tray.  The  cream-coloured  stone 
parapet  of  the  Nile  was  not  far  away,  and  when  Hamed 
picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  over  through  the  over- 
hanging branches,  they  heard  it  splash  almost  immedi- 
ately into  the  water  below. 

"  I  went  into  thy  house  openly,"  said  Hamed,  "  and 
Nazile  sat  by  all  the  time  that  I  was  with  thy  wife. 
That  I  consider  undignified,  also  futile,  for  she  under- 
stood no  word." 

"  What  did  you  talk  about  ?  "  demanded  Abdul,  his 
ire  rising  again.  "  Thou  ill-treatedst  Nazile  for  no 
reason  !  She  told  me  thou  threatenedst  to  slay  her ! 
That  was  for  cause  !  " 

Proud  Hamed  answered  with  gentle  reasonableness, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  deflect  Abdul's  obvious 
intention.  Did  he  really  insist  upon  his  wife's  seclusion 
Hamed  would  be  bound  to  honour  it.  The  surest 
way  to  disarm  him  was  to  submit  to  his  decree,  at  least 
for  a  time. 

Abdul  Ustened  to  his  explanation,  watching  for  a  slip 
or  inconsistency.  However,  reason  compelled  him  to 
admit  that  his  friend's  action  was  entirely  natural. 
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He  also  would  have  thrashed  Nazil^  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  if  you  say  so,  to  enter," 
Hamed  admitted,  flicking  with  his  handkerchief  an 
atom  of  dust  from  his  knee,  "  but  it  did  not  enter  my 
head  that  you  would  object  to  me  though  you  might 
to  others.     I  will  not  trespass  again." 

Abdul  noted  the  light  sigh  that  came  before  his 
friend's  thin  lips  closed  with  the  fleeting  compression 
of  resignation  at  the  corners,  and  he  looked  at  the  eye 
that  travelled  over  the  sprawling  unconscious  groups 
to  search  out  wistfully  into  the  white-hot  sunshine  of 
the  wide  bare  road  beyond. 

"  Mine  is  a  difficult  life,"  said  he. 

Hamed  smiled  a  trifle  sadly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  thy  troubles  will  come  to  an  end 
to-day,"  he  remarked  with  a  feeling  as  if  a  hand  was 
gripping  his  heart  and  squeezing  it  dry.  He  marked 
with  indescribable  disgust  and  rage  the  quick  turn  of 
Abdul's  head  and  his  enlivened  expression. 

"  How  meanest  thou  ?  " 

Somehow  Hamed  had  always  vaguely  understood 
that  white  women  suffered  much  more  at  crises  than 
those  of  his  own  race.  He  now  imparted  this  informa- 
tion to  his  friend. 

"  Let  us  go  back  !  "  said  Abdul. 

"  No,  wait  awhile,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder.  "  There 
is  no  hurry,  and,  see,  there  is  our  coffee  coming." 

The  tramway  signalman  was  engaged  on  a  slow 
approach  round  groups  and,  where  they  lay  thick, 
over  prostrate  persons  with  due  regard  to  the  little 
tray  he  carried.  Hamed,  after  a  donation  that  made 
the  ragged  fellow  open  his  eyes,  poured  the  steaming 
coffee  with  a  slightly  tremulous  hand,  which  was  the 
only  sign  of  excitement   that   escaped  him.     Every 
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nerve  was  strained  to  keep  Abdul  where  he  was,  for  did 
he  return  home  that  fateful  question  might  be  put  to 
him  that  is  asked  in  situations  of  danger,  "  Mother 
or  child  ?  "  Hamed  had  read  of  this  in  books. 
Left  alone  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the 
mother. 

The  coffee  was  very  hot.  It  would  be  the  better  for 
something  eaten  with  it,  so  Hamed  stirred  with  his 
foot  the  sleeping  sweetmeat-seller  and  tweaked  the 
red  cotton  duster  from  his  tray,  uncovering  the  cream 
buns  and  chocolate  cakes  that  so  miraculously  keep 
their  freshness  through  long  hot  hours.  Two  handfuls 
were  the  result  of  some  small  chaffering,  and  Hamed, 
avowing  himself  half  dead  of  hunger,  refused  to  eat 
unless  his  friend  shared  the  repast.  A  watch  declared 
the  hour  to  be  long  past  that  of  the  usual  mid-day 
meal.  Small  encouragement  sent  the  sweetmeat- 
seller  in  search  of  a  brother  merchant  with  heavier 
viands.  Rissoles  and  salad  were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  "  the  Presence,"  When  required  a  sherbet-seller 
was  routed  out,  and  there  under  the  age-old  canopy 
of  Buddha's  chosen  natural  tent  sat  the  two  friends, 
taken  by  the  spicy  seasoning  of  the  provender  as  if 
they  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  So  thought,  at 
least,  the  ever-growing  crowd  of  small  boys  who  collect 
like  flies  where  interesting  things  are  taking  place. 
Here  Hamed  speedily  made  himself  popular  by  feeding 
them  with  the  bits  that  were  over.  No  one  would  have 
suspected,  and  Abdul  no  more  than  the  rest,  the  tension 
of  Hamed's  mind.  How  long  would  it  take  ?  There 
was  no  knowing,  no  possible  knowing. 

"  Let  us  go  and  sleep  in  my  house,"  said  he.  "  I 
have  bought  a  new  sigada  (praying  mat)  which  I  think 
highly  of,  but  would  like  thy  opinion  to  set  the  seal 
upon  mine  own.     Shall  we  go  ?  " 
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The  other  demurred,  wishing  to  return,  but  eventu- 
ally agreed  it  were  perhaps  best  to  leave  them  alone 
till  evening.  He  would  willingly  spend  the  day  with 
Hamed.  On  this  pronouncement  he  did  not  see  the 
expression  of  relief  that  crossed  his  friend's  face,  for 
Hamed  had  instantly  turned  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
motor. 

In  the  cool  gloom  of  his  white-washed  guest-chamber, 
imdecorated  save  by  its  rich-coloured  rugs,  chased 
brass  tray,  and  the  brocade  ends  that  peeped  from 
beneath  the  white  calico  covers  of  the  divans,  Hamed 
seemed  a  mere  stripling  with  his  engaging,  ugly  face, 
and  bright,  eager  smile.  Abdul,  who  had  already  a 
tendency  towards  softness,  appeared  years  older  in 
the  subdued  light  that  showed  only  contour  without 
line.  The  difference  in  their  complexions  was  quite 
marked,  though  Abdul  was  not  dark,  as  his  race  went. 
Hamed's  face,  a  pale  oval  in  the  gloom,  told  of  his 
Turkish  ancestry.  The  sun  of  his  country  had  no 
power  to  touch  him,  perhaps  because  he  gave  it  few 
chances. 

"  Why  calledst  me  immoral  ?  "  chided  Hamed  ever 
so  gently.  "  That  is  an  ill  word  to  speak  between 
such  as  have  grown  up  together.  Thou  spoke  in  haste. 
Was  it  not  so  ?  I  am  no  more  immoral  than  thou  or 
any  other  man.  I  merely  believed  thou  didst  mean 
what  thou  saidst  regarding  a  woman's  freedom.  But 
'twas  too  new  a  trial  for  thee  to  bear  when  'twas  put 
to  the  proof,  even  by  as  old  a  friend  as  I.  Was  that 
it?  " 

Was  the  midnight  moonlight  scene  in  Hamed's 
garden  only  an  evil  dream  ?  Now  Abdul  fancied  it 
must  have  been.  Hamed  was  now  so  gentle,  casual 
and  charming.  Still,  however,  the  memory  of  it 
haunted  him. 
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"  I  would  never  have  invaded  thy  hareemlik," 
pursued  Hamed,  "  had  I  known  thou  wast  truly  set 
upon  maintaining  it.  That  were  too  undignified  a 
thing  to  do.  I  believed  thou  hadst  not  changed  from 
thy  open  profession  before  thy  marriage,  that  thou 
meantest  to  start  a  new  era.  However,  we  all  are 
changing,  going  forward  here,  failing  there,  all  our 
lives.  Thy  pardon,  my  brother,  if  I  have  insulted 
thee."  As  he  spoke  quietly,  lying  on  a  divan  with 
one  hand  supporting  his  head,  Evelyn's  picture  with 
every  little  trick  of  attitude,  glance  and  voice  floated 
in  his  mind's  eye,  giving  him  no  ease.  He  found  he 
could  not  forget  her,  and  when  he  was  not  with  her 
he  was  merely  marking  time  till  the  hour  when  he 
should  enter  her  presence  again. 

"  She  may  not  be  my  wife  always,"  remarked  Abdul 
somewhat  tentatively.  "  I  could  part  with  her  without 
too  much  sorrow.  ..."  If  matters  came  to  a  choice 
between  parting  with  her  or  his  life  he  would  not 
hesitate.  Those  fateful  words  of  Hamed  in  his  moonlit 
garden  were  branded  on  his  brain. 

Hamed's  voice  came,  unhurried  and  disinterested, 
"  It  is  well  not  to  change  too  often,  nor  on  too  small 
a  pretext.  It  is  possible  to  achieve  a  reputation  of 
some  dissavour  thereby."  All  his  blood  was  singing 
with  joy.  Was  it  possible  Abdul  was  going  to  do  it 
so  soon  ?  But  then  what  of  the  child  ?  Hamed  knew 
little  about  parental  instinct  beyond  the  bare  fact 
of  its  existence.  He  had  seen  the  devotion  of  his  own 
mother  towards  himself  and  his  brothers  ;  it  amounted 
chiefly  to  caresses  and  gifts  of  food  and  toys  as  if  they 
had  been  pet  animals.  She  had  vanished  many  years 
back,  whether  by  death  or  divorce  he  had  no  recol- 
lection. However,  Evelyn  was  no  cypher.  Any  in- 
stinct of  hers  would  be  strong. 
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"  I  could  part  with  her  without  too  much  sorrow," 
repeated  his  companion  slowly. 

"  And  what  of  her  afterwards  ?  "  queried  the  voice 
passionless  and  cool,  that  seemed  to  float  without  a 
body  in  the  dusk  of  the  room. 

"  'Twere  not  as  if  she  were  aught  but  an  alien 
infidel." 

The  "  Ah  !  "  with  which  Hamed  greeted  this  pro- 
nouncement was  inaudible.  The  smile  that  came 
and  went  upon  the  upturned  pale  face  in  the  shuttered 
darkness  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  see,  and  Abdul 
did  not  see  it. 

"  She  would  therefore  go  back  to  her  own  people," 
came  the  deliberate  voice.  "  And  what  of  the  child  ? 
'Twill  be  half  alien  also." 

Quick  as  an  echo  again. 

"  Nay,  I  will  keep  it.  It  could  be  moulded  to  our 
ways,  so  young." 

Hamed  changed  his  position.  One  slim  hand  with  its 
big  signet-ring  pressed  against  the  cushion-bolster 
between  him  and  the  wall. 

"If  by  hap  I  sent  her  forth  what  might  be  her 
worth,  I  wonder  ?  "   quoth  Abdul. 

The  smile  returned  and  the  glance  of  those  slow 
grey  eyes  remained  directed  towards  the  high  stuccoed 
ceiling. 

"  An  infidel — and  thy  leavings  !  No  great  worth  in 
the  sight  of  the  faithful !  " 

Abdul  was  used  to  bargaining.  This  was  the  depre- 
ciatory move.  "  Thou  hast  small  mind  for  her, 
then  ?  "  It  never  reached  him  that  Hamed  might 
resent  this  enterprise.  Still  less  did  he  guess  that  his 
friend  was  raging.  Hamed' s  stillness  was  the  tensity 
of  a  bent  spring. 

"  I  have  a  mind  only  for  those  of  my  faith,"  said  he. 
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without  stirring  an  eyelid.  Hamed  himself  would 
never  have  spoken  to  any  man  about  his  womenfolk 
in  like  fashion.  He  would  have  died  sooner.  However, 
he  realised  clearly  that  Abdul  could  not  help  himself 
and  was  trying  his  hardest  to  get  out  of  a  situation 
that  he  found  untenable.  The  pity  of  it  .  ,  ,  and  the 
waste  of  it !  If  he  had  been  the  man  and  had  met 
with  Evelyn,  ...  He  believed  the  difference  between 
Crescent  and  Cross  would  have  assumed  a  not  un- 
changeable complexion  in  his  hands — it  is  the  spirit 
that  matters,  not  the  letter.  The  letter  never  had 
interested  him  very  keenly. 

"  She  knoweth  naught  of  thy  heart,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
he  said, 

"  Nay,  naught,  praise  be  to  God  !  "  was  the  reply. 
"  Or  she  would  blame  me  !  " 

Hamed  removed  his  tarbush  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  room  was  still  and  airless 
like  a  warm  cave.  Far  away  somewhere  someone  was 
jangling  a  tambourine,  and  through  the  closed,  green 
shutters  of  the  window  came  the  hoot  of  a  motor. 

"  Art  sure  she  knoweth  naught  of  thy  heart  ?  " 

At  the  pause  that  followed  Hamed  smiled  to  himself 
anew. 

"  I  know  not,"  came  Abdul's  answer  at  last.  "  Some- 
times, me-seemeth,  I  see  blame  in  her  eyes."  He 
tiirned  restlessly.  "  Hamed,  my  brother,  how  am  I  to 
proceed  ?  " 
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Hamed  laughed  silently  in  the  shrouding  dusk,  though 
amusement  played  only  a  small  part  in  his  emotions 
at  the  moment. 
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"  So  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  way  to 
proceed.  Sometimes  if  we  simply  live  on,  crises  pass 
over  us  as  sand-storms  travel  over  the  desert.  They 
change  its  shape  a  little,  perhaps,  wither  a  bush  or 
two — but  that  is  all.  Let  us  go  back.  Mayhap  all 
will  be  well."  Abdul's  society  was  growing  too  dis- 
tasteful. Also  his  own  desire  to  know  the  worst  or 
the  best  was  not  decreasing  as  the  hours  drew  on. 
Time  had  gone  quickly.    It  was  already  evening. 

Abdul  rose  at  once.  He  also  had  felt  suspense. 
"  Mayhap  all  will  be  over." 

Hamed  threw  open  the  selamlik  door,  letting  in  a 
flood  of  sunset  light.  Greenish-grey  wisps  of  cloud 
like  twisted  veils  stretched  across  the  rose  and  lemon 
glow.  The  shrubs  on  Hamed's  front  steps  had  taken 
on  a  mysterious  depth  of  tone  like  crumpled  masses 
of  velvet. 

The  shining  motor  still  stood  like  a  motionless 
animal  at  the  door,  ready  to  obey  the  faintest  call. 
Hamed  sent  the  bow-ab  (porter)  flying  to  call  the 
chauffeur,  and  started  the  engine  himself.  He  wanted 
the  chauffeur,  though  he  meant  to  drive  now,  because 
his  restlessness  was  such  that  he  knew  many  impulses 
would  come  to  him  and  some  of  them  he  would  follow. 
There  was  none  to  whom  he  could  turn  who  would 
understand,  not  even  his  father,  who  had  scant  sym- 
pathy with  his  son.  This  Hamed  had  long  known. 
His  interests  were  purely  personal,  and  his  father's 
were  political.  The  one  person  who  understood  him 
would  perhaps  not  live  beyond  this  day,  and  he  had 
not  even  his  experiments  to  fall  back  on  since  Norris 
was  not  here.  Abdul,  he  knew,  was  hoping  that  his 
wife  would  not  survive,  which  for  him  would  be  the 
easiest  way  out  of  the  impasse.  But  it  was  a  way 
the  mere  contemplation  of  which  drove  cold  shudders 
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through  Hamed's  soul  and  made  his  breath  come  quick 
as  he  turned  from  the  driving-wheel  with  a  pleasant : 
"  Kulhoo  hadr  "  (all  ready). 

Then  the  motor  rolled  smoothly  forward  and  turning 
a  corner  was  out  upon  the  broad,  tarred  high-road. 

Once  more  they  passed  under  the  sombre  high  canopy 
of  the  great  banyan  trees.  With  the  coming  of  the 
gentle  afternoon  breeze  the  multitude  had  arisen  and 
departed,  and  now  scarcely  a  figure  moved  in  the  clear 
shadows.  A  tramway  pointsman  was  still  there,  but 
not  the  same  one. 

"  If  all  hath  gone  well  show  thyself  upon  a  balcony 
above,"  said  Hamed  as  he  slowed  the  car ;  "  but,  after 
five  minutes  when  thou  hast  not  shown  thyself  I  will 
wait  under  the  banyan- tree  until  thou  sendest  tidings. 
/  will  wait  there  until  thou  sendest  tidings.  Melikes 
that  place." 

Abdul  promised  without  visible  surprise  at  this 
solicitude,  and  went  inside. 

Hamed  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  hooting 
the  great  deep-toned  horn,  slowly  drove  to  the  banyan 
grove.  There  he  left  the  car  standing  and  walked 
about  the  natural  nave  and  cloisters  formed  by  the 
hanging  roots  that  sometime  hence  would  be  trunks 
in  their  turn  when  those  now  standing  have  rotted 
and  died.  The  sun,  flushed  red  in  the  rising  dews  of 
evening,  still  shot  his  horizontal  golden  spears  through 
the  topmost  leaves  of  the  trees,  lajdng  gilded  bands 
round  the  upper  branches.  The  lower  boughs  were 
already  below  his  reach,  and  creaked  mournfully  as 
they  swayed  in  the  wind  that  stole  here  and  there 
unseen  among  the  pensive  shadows. 

"  The  air  grows  cool,"  said  the  chauffeur,  coming 
across  from  the  car.  "  Were  it  not  better  for  monsieur 
to  put  on  his  coat  ?  "  opening  it  in  readiness. 
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Hamed  waved  it  away  impatiently  and  glanced 
down  the  road.  No  sign  of  Abdul's  messenger  yet. 
He  resumed  his  stroll,  while  his  thoughts  travelled 
here  and  there  and  far  away. 

Across  the  water  the  black  cypresses  in  a  garden 
stood  pointing  into  the  deepening  sky  in  contrast  to 
other  foliage  that  was  content  to  take  no  determined 
shape.  Mirror-like,  the  stream  of  the  Nile  flowed 
without  sign  of  movement  between  Roda  Island  and 
the  main  bank,  faithfully  reflecting  all  it  met. 

Presently  the  stars  opened  their  pale  eyes  and  looked 

down  upon  the  quiet,  whispering  world.     Hamed  saw 

two  or  three  of  them  through  the  darkening  leaves  as 

he  roamed  beneath,  and  he  felt  vaguely  comforted  by 

their  friendly  twinkle.    Then  he  shivered  slightly,  and 

sought  his  big  coat. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Nazile,  whose  methods,  or  rather  the  remnants  of 
such  as  remained  to  her,  did  not  appeal  to  her  English 
compeers,  sat  crouched  on  the  floor  just  inside  the 
front-door,  bewildered  and  resentful.  There  seemed 
no  place  in  the  house  where  she  was  not  liable  to  be 
trodden  upon  by  large  and  decisive  English  feet. 

Abdul  wandered  about  the  rooms,  forbidden  to  see 
his  wife.  The  house  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  The 
glory  of  the  sunset  and  the  mingled  noises  of  street 
Ufe  outside  took  no  effect  here.  The  suffragi  brought 
lamps,  but  they  seemed  to  give  no  light.  Abdul  had 
never  met  with  physical  adversity  since  he  had  arrived 
at  an  age  of  remembrance.  The  shadow  of  hovering 
Death  lay  heavy  upon  even  his  soul,  and  when  Nazile 
came  creeping  with  staring  eyes  to  ask  him  for  what 
purpose  was  all  the  hot  water  singing  in  the  kettles 
on  the  kitchen  stove  he  tried  to  drive  her  off  with  an 
impatient  word. 
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"  That  water  is  to  wash  the  child  !  "  she  whispered. 
''  Thou  art  somewhat  mad,  but  not  so  mad  as  to  permit 
that !  " 

He  answered  roughly :  "  Why  not  ?  If  their 
children  survive  it  why  not  ours  ?     Nazil6,  hence  !  " 

She  flung  her  arms  above  her  head  and  gave  the 
customary  long-drawn  shriek  of  waiUng  for  the  dead. 
"  Woe  unto  us,"  she  cried.  "  Misfortunes  have  come 
upon  us  only  since  thou  took  this  bride  !  " 

"  Peace,  woman  !  "  said  he,  and  then  sat  impassive 
through  her  prayers  and  entreaties  for  the  life  of  his 
child  as  if  the  first  bath  were  the  entrance  to  the  next 
world.  To  shake  her  into  silence  did  not  occur  to 
him,  as  Hamed  had  done.  He  simply  let  her  rave. 
She  would  tire  of  it  in  time,  he  thought.  Her  noise 
did  not  incommode  him  much.  It  disturbed  others, 
however.  Dr.  Markham  suddenly  arrived  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  without  his 
pince-nez.  In  his  opinion  Abdul  could  keep  Nazile 
quiet  if  he  could  do  nothing  else,  but  he  soon  found  this 
was  easier  to  command  than  to  achieve.  As  he 
turned  to  go  back  the  old  woman  who  had  exchanged 
stares  for  outcry  on  his  apjte.rance,  fell  around  his 
feet  and  tightly  clasping  wis  knees  began  upon 
him  the  impassioned  entreaties  she  had  applied  to 
Abdul. 

"  Wash  the  child  ?  "  cried  he  in  Arabic,  trying  vainly 
to  extricate  himself  from  those  clutching,  clawing,  little 
brown  hands.  "  Leh,  ma'aloom  (Why,  of  course)  ! 
The  EngUsh  day  a  washes  it  now."  In  EngUsh : 
"  Humph  !  "  as  her  hold  relaxed  with  a  final  piercing 
lament,  "  that's  affection  of  sorts,  I  suppose  !  Interest, 
at  any  rate  !  Well,  Mahabbi,  it's  a  boy.  They're 
both  alive,  but  that's  about  all  you  can  say.  See 
her  ?    No,  better  not  yet." 
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Dr.  Markham,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had  not 
understated  the  case.  Both  were  wavering  on  the 
border-Une  between  this  world  and  the  next,  but  to 
tip  the  scale  in  favour  of  Ufe  there  was  Nurse  Norbury. 
Of  uncompromising  exterior,  this  sister  of  devotion 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  every  fluctuation.  ...  Of 
what  else  she  was  aware  she  did  not  betray. 

Abdul  did  not  reahse  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
If  both  were  alive  all  was  well,  in  his  estimation.  He 
accepted  the  news,  did  not  understand  why  he  was 
kept  out  of  the  room,  resented  it  but  httle — there 
was  time  enough — and  sent  the  suffragi  out  with  a 
telegram  to  his  parents.  Then  he  remembered  his 
promise  to  Hamed  and  walked  forth  to  see  if  that 
madman,  who  worked  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  had  been 
mad  enough  to  keep  his  tryst  under  the  banyan  trees 
even  till  now,  ten  p.m.,  when  a  wind  had  sprung  up 
with  a  touch  of  chill  in  it. 

Hamed  was  there  and  expressed  himself  in  the 
proper  set  terms  for  such  an  occasion.  He  seemed 
quite  quiet  and  cool,  but  Abdul  received  a  shock  when 
their  hands  met,  for  Hamed's  hand,  usually  only 
slightly  moist  and  cold,  was  icy  and  dripping. 

"  Yea,  0  my  brother,"  said  he  in  response  to  in- 
quiries. "  I  think  I  have  caught  cold.  May  thy 
night  be  happy,  moubarak  (blessed  one)  !  "  looking 
for  the  car. 

"  This  is  something  thou  hast  not  had  !  "  responded 
Abdul,  breaking  all  the  formal  rule  of  reply  to  a 
compliment. 

"  To  what  other  end  doth  Zaina  exist  ?  "  came 
the  dulcet  answer,  but  when  he  was  alone  in  his  car 
being  whirled  back  to  Cairo,  Hamed  ground  his  teeth. 
He  was  thinking  of  a  new  life  just  begun,  given  to  a 
man  who  cared  httle  whether  it  lived  or  died. 
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He  was  wrong  there.  Abdul  cared  not  a  little. 
He  cared  about  the  child.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  Evelyn  became  conscious,  a  bundle  of 
cotton-wool,  with  breath — she  could  hear  it — a  beating 
heart,  and  movements  of  its  own,  was  put  into  the 
hollow  of  her  arm,  and  she,  too  weak  to  move,  was 
gently  arranged  so  as  to  give  her  new-born  son  the 
most  comfortable  resting-place  for  his  tiny,  black 
head.    He  was  chocolate  brown. 

Abdul's  telegram  brought  his  mother  to  the  scene 
during  the  next  day.  The  omdeh  would  have  come 
too,  but  he  was  kept  by  a  quarrel  among  his  sheikhs 
of  council.  So  she  came  alone,  attended  by  only  one 
Uttle  serving-maid,  as  the  other  had  just  married. 

Then  she  asked  to  see  Evelyn  and  the  baby,  but 
her  daughter-in-law  was  undergoing  her  morning 
toilet,  and  the  baby  was  asleep.  So  neither  was 
visible.  This  was  the  report  Abdul  transmitted  after 
knocking  at  the  door. 

"  Why  dost  not  enter  ?  "  asked  his  mother  at  his 
elbow,  somewhat  nettled.  "  'Tis  the  chamber  of  thy 
wife." 

The  single  word  "  Wife,"  and  a  half-heard  chuckle 
came  from  near  the  floor  somewhere  behind  them. 
It  was  Nazil6,  still  crouching  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  in  a  corner  of  the  narrow  hall  outside  the  sick- 
room door. 

"  'Tis  folly,  this,"  declared  Abdul's  mother.  "  Be 
a  man  !  Force  admittance.  This  is  thy  house.  Hast 
lost  thy  manhood  ?  " 

Abdul  hesitated,  his  knuckles  within  an  inch  of 
the  panel  of  the  door.  He  had  already  come  into 
collision  once  with  Nurse  Norbury,  in  which  encounter 
she   had   not   suffered.    "  I   am   responsible   to   Dr. 
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Markham,"  she  had  come  outside  the  room  to  tell  him, 
"  and  I'm  going  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Mr.  Mahabbi, 
help  us  by  not  worrying  us.  We're  doing  all  we  can. 
Dr.  Markham  is  very  clever.  It  is  thanks  to  him 
she  is  aUve  at  all."  It  was  Abdul's  recollection  of  her 
somewhat  penetrating  look  as  she  returned  within  that 
held  him  back  now  from  pressing  his  mother's  behests. 

"  Hast  lost  thy  manhood  ?  "  she  repeated  at  his 
elbow.  "  Art  afraid,  or  have  these  infidels  bewitched 
thee  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  am  none  of  these  things,"  he  answered, 
turning  from  the  door.  "  She  is  very  ill,  and  must 
be  left  in  peace  yet  awhile.  Both  will  be  shown  to 
thee  in  due  time."     And  he  left  the  two. 

Nazil6  had  swiftly  elongated  from  a  black  heap  to 
a  column  during  his  speech,  and  now  she  laid  a  hand 
on  her  benefactress's  arm. 

"  Hearken,  ya  hahiha  (my  beloved),"  she  whispered. 
"  'Tis  ever  thus.  These  white  folk  ever  pervert  the 
wits  and  hearts  of  our  men,  curses  be  upon  their 
shameless  heads  !  Now  hearken  to  this — and  this — 
and  this — ^which  I  have  seen  with  mine  eyes,"  and 
she  told  her  version  of  what  two  of  the  ablest  exponents 
of  modern  medical  science  had  done  in  one  of  the 
severest  crises  that  had  ever  come  upon  them.  In 
the  hour  of  their  success  and  pride  they  had  paid  no 
attention  to  the  gUding,  crouching  Nazil6.  And  next 
morning  when,  after  her  all-night  vigil.  Nurse  Norbury 
found  both  mother  and  child  not  only  aUve  but 
obviously  stronger,  she  laughed  as  Nazile  leaped  at 
her,  begging  that  at  least  the  child's  eyes  should  not 
be  washed. 

"  Of  course  they  must  be,"  said  she.  "It  is 
necessary.  Dost  not  know  it  is  thus,  thou  who  hast 
been  a  nurse  ?    Go,  bring  hot  water  in  this  jug." 
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Nazile,  however,  refused  to  touch  the  jug,  so  Nurse 
Norbury  fetched  the  water  herself,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  Uttle  brown  atom  of  humanity  was  writhing  and 
gurgUng  pleasurably  in  a  wash-basin  under  his  mother's 
languid  but  contented  gaze,  while  Nazile  stood  outside 
the  door  with  her  eyes  glued  to  the  keyhole. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

"  Yea,  verily,"  agreed  Abdul's  mother  at  the  end  of 
her  companion's  recital.  The  two  ladies  were  seated 
upon  the  divan  Nazile  had  made  her  own,  in  a  comer 
of  the  drawing-room.  "  A  devil  have  they  brought 
with  them  into  this  house,  even  as  thou  sayest,  and 
without  doubt  it  hath  entered  into  my  son  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Therefore  let  us  seek  the  sheikh  of  the 
afreets  (evil  spirits)  who  will  exorcise  this  evil.  I 
know  of  one  who  possesseth  a  tom-tom  of  unfaiUng 
efficacy.  Let  us  go  seek  her.  Abdul,  have  we  thy 
permission,  my  son  ?  "  with  fine  sarcasm. 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  0  !  my  mother,"  he  replied  without 
shifting  his  position.  The  day  being  Friday  he  was 
free,  and  remained  at  home  this  morning,  not  from 
anxiety  about  his  wife,  but  because  the  damp  Septem- 
ber heat  quelled  his  energy.  He  lay  in  a  deep  chair, 
sleepy  with  well-being,  Uke  a  cat.  He  had  small  faith 
in  sorcery  and  charms,  but,  after  all,  there  might  be 
something  in  them,  and  he  would  be  thankful  for 
anything  that  would  lift  oppression  from  his  house. 
Everyone  seemed  alienated  here,  from  one  another  as 
well  as  from  him,  and  he  traced  it  to  the  strange, 
chemical  smells  that  emanated  from  the  sick-room 
that  was  so  jealously  guarded.     Only  Evelyn  seemed 
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happy.  On  the  single  occasion  early  this  morning 
when  he  had  been  allowed  to  see  her,  she  already 
looked  at  her  white-uniformed  attendant  with  friend- 
ship in  her  eyes.  It  was  reciprocated,  too.  Abdul 
received  a  slight  shock  at  the  decisive  fashion  of  the 
nurse's  refusal  to  entertain  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
lotus  lilies,  which  were  still  scenting  the  drawing-room, 
to  combat  and  perhaps  overpower  the  odour  of  so 
many  chemicals.  Surely  Evelyn  would  recover  more 
quickly  if  her  room  were  less  full  of  smells  ! 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Mahabbi,"  answered  the  white-robed 
guardian.  "  It  is  the  disinfectants.  They  are  quite 
necessary,  believe  me.  Much  more  so  than  flowers." 
In  her  tone  he  heard  finality,  and  abandoned  this 
subject  for  another — his  mother's  proposed  visit  to 
Evelyn's  bedside. 

In  her  flittings  here  and  there  for  her  ministrations. 
Nurse  Norbury  had  taken  rapid  survey  of  the  elder 
generation.  Not  for  nothing  had  she  kept  in  touch 
with  friends  who  managed  dispensaries  in  the  provinces, 
and  though  she  was  willing  to  give  both  ladies  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  as  regarded  personal  cleanliness, 
their  clothes  came  under  a  different  heading.  Having 
brought  her  patients  so  far  she  was  not  going  to 
jeopardise  them  now. 

So  she  gently  informed  Abdul  that  though  she  was 
perfectly  ready  to  show  the  baby — ^when  he  was 
awake — it  would  be  better  for  Evelyn  to  see  as  few 
people  as  possible  until  she  was  very  much  stronger. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Abdul,  beginning  to  feel  hurt. 
"  Women  of  my  race " 

"  Ah  !  But  she's  not  of  your  race,  you  see.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  she  is  well  again,  a  very 
long  time.     Be  thankful  it  is  no  worse,  Mr.  Mahabbi." 

He  met  the  keen,  kindly  eyes,  an<J  felt  something 
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behind  her  words  that  roused  his  instant  apprehension. 
"  No  worse !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  could  it  be 
worse  ?  "  Then  dormant  suspicion  sprang  fully  armed 
into  his  mind.  He  took  a  step  forward.  "  What  have 
you  done  ?  Why  all  this  secrecy  ?  Why  may  we  not 
see  her  ?  " 

Nurse  Norbury  read  his  mind  unerringly.  Sooner  or 
later,  of  course,  this  suspicion  would  arise.  She  had 
agreed  with  Dr.  Markham  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  probably  inevitable.  The  finest  efforts 
are  frequently  misunderstood.  If  two  issues  are  in- 
volved, and  one  succeeds  but  the  other  fails,  the  failure 
will  weigh  heavier  than  the  success  in  popular  estima- 
tion. Once  risen,  this  suspicion  of  bungling  would  be 
hydra-headed,  impossible  to  kill.  She  was  sorry  to 
have  given  food  to  it  unintentionally,  but  seeing  she 
had  done  so  she  turned  to  combat  it  with  sledge-hammer 
truth. 

"  The  reason  is  this  :  thanks  to  some  shock  that 
made  her  faint,  things  began  before  they  were  ready. 
That  is  why  your  wife  is  so  ill.  The  child  is  premature. 
A  glance  shows  that.  Someone  was  careless  or  brutal," 
and  she  looked  him  between  the  eyes. 

His,  hot  with  anger,  were  full  of  his  suspicion  still, 
but  she  saw  that  he  was  searching  his  mind,  and  so 
she  continued  imperturbably : 

"  Dr.  Markham  has  genius.  If  he  had  not,  neither 
your  wife  nor  your  child  would  be  here  now.  Remem- 
ber, he  had  to  act  on  the  spot.  He  dared  not 
hesitate,"  and,  saying  that  he  must  ask  the  doctor 
for  more,  she  retired  into  the  guarded  room.  Her 
patient  could  not  be  left  for  long. 

Meanwhile,  Abdul's  mother  and  the  daya  had  saUied 
out  together  into  the  hazy,  humid  September  morning 
on    their    errand,    comforting    themselves    for    their 
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incomprehensible  exclusion  with  the  reflection  that 
some  time  the  human  dragon  of  the  chamber  must 
sleep.  Then  would  come  their  opportunity.  They 
would  take  charge,  relieving  Abdul  from  responsibility 
after  the  guardian  was  at  rest.  Abdul  would  assuredly 
not  object.  He  did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  for 
Dr.  Markham's  visit  that  morning  shook  his  world 
to  its  foundations. 

On  asking  for  the  explanations  he  had  been  unable 
to  procure  from  Nurse  Norbury,  Dr.  Markham  had  told 
him  that  there  would  be  no  more  children,  and  prob- 
ably 'Evelyn  would  need  care  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
certainly  for  several  years.  This  was  an  eventuahty 
he  had  never  dreamed  of.  To  nurse  an  invalid  wife 
for  years :  what  a  fate !  That  it  had  overtaken 
other  men  before  him  was  of  no  interest  to  Abdul. 
First  he  was  incredulous,  and  then  he  grew  insensately 
angry  that  such  an  annoyance  should  have  fallen  upon 
him,  him  of  all  men.  His  next  idea  was  one  of  blame, 
which  he  prepared  to  fling  broadcast. 

"  Could  you — could  you  not — ^have  done  better  ?  " 
he  demanded,  quailing  even  as  he  spoke  before  the 
unwavering  eye  that  Markham  turned  upon  him. 

Here  was  the  trial  of  strength,  forced  already  to 
the  fore !  Markham  opened  fire  with  a  sarcastic  Uttle 
smile.  Very  real  bitterness  filled  him  as  he  thought 
of  the  part  he  had  played  overnight,  a  part  of  which 
anyone  could  be  proud. 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  No  one  could.  That  was  the  will 
of  Allah,  as  your  people  say."  He  proceeded  to 
lecture  his  irritated  companion  in  the  most  open 
fashion,  as  man  to  man.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  can't 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it !  If  you  marry  a  European 
wife  you  must  shoulder  the  burdens  that  may  come 
with  her.    If  the  women  of  your  nation  have  the 
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same  trouble  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they 
simply  die.  The  point  is  your  wife  is  saved,  but 
she'll  be  a  wreck  for  some  years,  you'll  have  to  nurse 
her,  and  there  will  be  no  more  children."  He  ceased 
with  an  upward  look,  sudden  as  a  thrust.  What  he 
saw  was  Abdul  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
with  feet  somewhat  wide  apart  and  arms  folded,  and 
face.  .  .  .  Well,  he  was  confronting  a  proposition  of 
Life  that  hits  the  most  highly  developed  and  con- 
trolled characters  of  civiUsation  very  hard.  Abdul 
Mahabbi  was  not  accustomed  to  bridle  his  instincts 
and  suppress  his  desires  at  the  call  of  an  abstract 
sense  of  duty.  Anything  unpleasing  to  him  he  had 
hitherto  simply  shelved  or  traversed.  But  here  was  a 
solid  obstacle  in  his  path  that  could  neither  be  avoided 
nor  got  over.  It  was  the  biggest  thing  that  he  had 
met  in  his  short  life,  not  that  he  reaUsed,  or  ever 
would,  its  full  import  and  consequences.  All  he 
could  reaUse  was  its  relation  to  himself.  Evelyn's 
future  never  entered  the  mind  that  Dr.  Markham 
read  like  an  open  book. 

In  some  vague  way  Abdul  felt  that  he  had  been 
trapped  unawares  and  betrayed,  and  as  the  feeling 
took  hold  of  him  his  poor,  weak  anger  rose  in  arms. 

This  was  what  Markham  expected.  On  the  issue  of 
this  battle,  and  on  the  amount  of  conviction  of  his 
own  achievement  that  he  could  manage  to  drive  into 
Abdul's  head,  there  hung  also  not  a  little  of  his  pro- 
fessional reputation.  He  was  not  insensitive  to  that, 
but,  being  a  good  fellow  and  a  gentleman,  considera- 
tion for  Evelyn  moved  him  chiefly.  Also  he  was  not 
devoid  of  pity  for  the  man  before  him. 

"  Why — why  is  this  so  ?  "  demanded  Abdul,  puzzled, 
hurt,  and,  above  all,  scared. 

"You   think   we  —  Nurse   Norbury   and   I  —  have 
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bungled,  eh  ?  Well,  Mahabbi,  I  don't  blame  you. 
Many  a  man  besides  you  would  think  so.  But  we're 
both  proud  of  what  we've  been  able  to  do  in  spite  of 
Nature.  Your  wife  belongs  to  that  class  of  beings 
who  are  much  stronger  in  nerve  force  and  will-power — 
do  you  follow  me  ?  " — and  on  Abdul's  nod  proceeded 
— "  than  in  actual  physical  strength.  She'll  never 
thrive  here  unless  you're  prepared  to  look  after  her 
a  good  bit  more  carefully  than  you've  done  hitherto, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather.  She's  too  refined  for  you. 
That's  the  whole  trouble."  It  was  not,  but  Markham 
thought  it  came  near  enough  to  serve.  Of  the  past, 
which  out  of  his  experience  he  knew  enough  to  con- 
jecture, and  the  future,  which  lay  so  wide  a  field 
for  the  irreconcilable  rifts  of  racial  difference,  he  was 
silent.  No  need  to  speak  of  them.  Besides,  Mahabbi 
would  never  understand. 

"  Why— why  ?  "  asked  Abdul.  "  Why  is  this  so  ?  " 
He  realised  it  was  so,  which,  in  Markham's  estimation, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Raised  eyebrows  and  a  shrug  answered  the  age-old 
question.  "  Don't  know.  It  just  is.  If  you  still 
think  Nurse  Norbury  and  I  have  made  a  mess  of  it 
you  can  ask  any  doctor  in  Cairo  for  a  consultation. 
I  am  willing,  but  I  can  tell  you  beforehand  they'll  all 
say  exactly  the  same  as  I  do.  Do  you  want  them  ? 
I  can  tell  them  on  my  way  home  this  morning." 

Abdul  hesitated,  and  Dr.  Markham  rose,  knowing  he 
had  won  his  case — for  the  time.  He  knew  enough  of 
social  conditions,  however,  to  be  aware  that  opinions 
which  were  in  the  background  as  yet  were  likely  to 
make  their  mark.  If  they  prevailed,  he  thought,  then 
heaven  help  Evelyn.  She  would  need  it,  and  her 
child  would,  too. 
This  line  of  reasoning  brought  Markham  to  another 
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source  of  anxiety.  "  By  the  way,"  said  he,  casually, 
as  he  took  his  leave,  "  what  arrangements  have  you 
made  about  having  a  nurse  for  the  child  when  Nurse 
Norbury's  time  is  up  ?  " 

The  idea  was  new  to  Abdul,  or  comparatively  so. 
Evelyn  had  mentioned  it  more  than  once,  but  he 
had  always  urged  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  yet, 
having  Nazile  in  mind  without  sajdng  so.  His 
mother  had  urged  in  her  favour,  also  his  father,  and 
he  himself  had  a  sneaking  desire  that  she  who  had 
nursed  him  should  also  attend  his  child.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  did  not  strike  him.  It 
could  scarcely  be  expected.  One  was  a  very  strong, 
normal  child,  whose  needs  his  mother  could  naturally 
satisfy,  the  other  delicate,  needing  constant  attention 
to  bring  him  up  even  to  an  average  standard,  and 
dependent  upon  artificial  food  which  required  medical 
care  in  its  preparation. 

Abdul,  not  seeing  any  necessity  for  taking  Markham 
into  his  confidence,  merely  remarked  that  he  was 
thinking  of  someone,  and  the  doctor  thereupon  de- 
parted. He  had  noted  the  Egyptian's  reluctance  to 
speak,  and  it  gave  him  cause  for  doubt,  but  he 
refrained  from  immediate  inquiry,  thinking  that  he 
had  dealt  blows  enough  for  one  day. 

Then  he  drove  away,  it  having  never  occurred  to 
him  to  tell  Abdul  to  hold  his  tongue,  at  any  rate  to 
the  patient,  about  what  he  had  learned.  No  one  in 
his  senses  would  speak  of  such  things  to  a  person  as  ill 
as  Evelyn.  However,  the  piece  of  information  he 
had  just  acquired  filled  Abdul's  mind  entirely,  and  as 
he  wished  to  discuss  it,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not.  His  mother  and  Nazile  were  out.  No 
one  remained  but  his  wife.  Nurse  Norbury  of  course 
did  not  count.    He  decided  to  wait  his  opportunity. 
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"  You  had  quite  a  long  confabulation  with  Dr. 
Markham,"  remarked  the  nurse  pleasantly  next  time 
she  met  him.    "  Anything  important  ?  " 

The  evasive  reply  came  that  she  looked  for.  She 
had  made  a  very  tolerable  estimate  of  the  interview 
that  had  taken  place,  and  by  virtue  of  her  position  in 
the  house  was  enabled  to  form  an  opinion,  even  better 
than  Dr.  Markham,  of  its  probable  domestic  results. 
Abdul,  she  observed,  was  somewhat  thoughtful,  and 
once  even  asked  if  she  was  not  going  out  for  a  walk 
that  day.  He  seemed  to  wait  for  her  reply  with 
veiled  interest,  and  at  the  answer  that  she  would  do 
that  only  when  her  patient  was  distinctly  better  she 
saw  the  covert  hope  that  had  risen  in  his  eyes  slide 
back  into  the  depths  again. 

This  warned  her  not  to  leave  her  patient  for  the 
present.  He  was  waiting  for  her  absence.  Whatever 
he  told  his  wife  on  such  a  subject  at  this  juncture 
would  infallibly  upset  her  very  much,  possibly  bring 
on  the  very  fever  that  all  the  powers  of  medical  science 
were  doing  their  best  to  hold  at  bay. 

"  Mrs.  Mahabbi  is  terribly  weak,"  said  she,  always 
pleasantly,  though  her  will  was  hardening  to  iron  as 
she  saw  difficulty  looming  in  the  immediate  future. 
"  She  must  not  talk.  Anything  excites  her,  anything 
at  all.  O — 0 — oh,  dear,  dear,  dear !  Poor  little 
starving  man,  is  he  so  hungry  then  ?  Mustn't  have 
his  dinner  too  soon  though !  All  the  better  when  it 
comes  !  There,  there,  there  !  "  rocking  the  infuriated 
infant  in  her  strong,  steady  arms  as  he  roared  himself 
through  his  fit  of  temper  owing  to  the  grievance  she 
divined.  She  had  brought  him  outside  on  seeing  the 
tears  gather  in  Evelyn's  eyes,  for  even  this  infinitesimal 
amount  of  disquiet  disturbed  her  sick  nerves.  She 
was  a  good  patient  and  quite  realised  the  necessity 
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for  a  regular  regime,  so  no  matter  how  she  suffered 
through  the  Uttle  screamer  she  said  no  word.  So 
little  discipUne  now  would  obviate  so  much  trouble 
both  physical  and  moral  later  on  in  life  that  it  was 
worth  the  effort.  This  Nurse  Norbury  never  wearied 
of  pointing  out  to  Abdul  when  more  frequently  than 
she  liked  to  hear  he  voiced  the  disapproval  of  his 
mother  and  her  companion.  Evidently  he  could  not 
understand  any  more  than  they  why  she  treated  the 
baby  as  she  did.  To  them  her  ways  meant  only 
cruelty  and  starvation,  and  they  all  kept  watch  upon 
her  actions  with  jealous  eyes  lest  she  should  work  some 
secret  harm  upon  the  poor  little  wheezing  infant  she 
tended  with  such  really  loving  care.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  be  angry  with  them,  for  their  resentment  was 
at  bottom  the  outcome  of  their  anxiety  for  his  safety. 
Nevertheless,  there  lay  heavy  upon  her  mind  the 
thought  of  what  would  happen  in  this  household  after 
her  own  departure,  for  Evelyn  would  be  very  weak 
for  months  to  come.  The  child,  though  of  good  con- 
stitution, was  not  strong  as  yet.  One  unclean  bottle 
.  .  .  However,  for  three  days  she  left  neither  mother 
nor  child  for  a  moment.  During  the  first  day  she 
received  a  shock  which  made  her  careful.  In  spite  of 
telling  Abdul  that  there  should  be  as  little  noise  as 
possible  near  the  sick-room  she  noticed  the  ceaseless 
thrum  of  a  tom-tom  somewhere  in  the  street.  It 
approached  and  Evelyn  woke  up  from  a  doze.  She 
was  sleeping  badly  at  night.  Nurse  Norbury  arose 
from  the  other  bed  where  she  had  been  resting,  and 
looked  through  the  closed  green  shutters.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen ;  however,  she  became  aware  the  noise 
was  coming  up  the  stairs  of  the  flats.  It  was  a  curiously 
dull-toned  tom-tom  with  a  rhythm  she  had  never  heard 
before. 
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"  Oh,  can't  you  send  it  away  ?  "  murmured  Evelyn. 

Now  it  was  in  the  house,  passing  the  very  door  of 
their  room,  and  next  moment  it  was  estabUshed  in  the 
drawing-room.  A  rustle  of  feet  and  garments  had 
accompanied  it,  and  then  chanting  went  on  monoto- 
nously in  the  resonant,  heat-filled  house.  It  was  a  most 
distracting  sound.  A  glance  at  Evelyn  showed  her 
fingers  in  her  ears  and  her  face  corrugated  with  pain. 

Out  went  Nurse  Norbury,  quiet  but  set.  She  all  but 
fell  over  Nazile  on  the  threshold,  and  through  the 
half-open  drawing-room  door  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
two  persons  dressed  in  white,  one  of  them  a  woman 
playing  the  tom-tom,  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  white 
sheet  on  the  floor  in  the  shuttered  room  all  dim  save 
for  the  yellow  glow  from  four  candles  one  at  each 
comer  of  the  sheet.  The  eyes  of  the  woman  were 
closed  as  she  thrummed  and  chanted.  .  .  .  And  she 
realised  this  was  a  magician  summoned  she  had  small 
doubt  by  whom. 

"  Nazil^  !  "  said  she,  Ufting  the  old  woman  upright 
by  main  force,  "  where  is  thy  master  ?  " 

At  that  moment  the  front  door  opened  behind  her, 
and  bleating  and  a  scuffle  caused  her  to  turn,  and 
there  she  saw  a  sheep  being  driven  into  the  flat  by  the 
suffragi  under  Abdul's  supervision. 

"  What's  all  this,  Mr.  Mahabbi  ?  "  she  demanded, 
her  anger  rising  with  every  moment. 

He  told  her  the  sheep  was  for  his  wife  to  ride  upon 
round  the  sheet  on  which  sat  the  sorceress,  and  after 
that  it  was  to  be  killed  and  its  blood  sprinkled  upon 
Evelyn.  This  was  to  exorcise  the  afreet  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  possible.  He  concluded  rather 
tentatively,  "It  is  to  satisfy  my  mother." 

All  this  time  the  really  deafening  thrumming  went 
on. 
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Nurse  Norbury  spoke  quietly  but  rapidly,  with  no 
expression  of  her  opinion  save  that  contained  in  her 
blazing  eyes.  All  this  must  stop  at  once.  She  could 
not  allow  her  patient  to  be  interfered  with  in  any 
way.  As  for  riding  on  a  sheep  !  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
must  stop  at  once. 

Seeing  the  low-toned  conclave  outside,  Abdul's 
mother  left  the  drawing-room  and  joined  her  son. 
She  saw  by  the  nurse's  face  what  she  was  saying,  and 
she  broke  out  passionately,  declaring  that  the  Franks 
had  brought  their  evil  spirits  into  the  house,  and  were 
they  not  got  rid  of  incalculable  damage  must  follow. 
The  exorcists  could  not  possibly  work  harm  to  anyone, 
only  good.  Let  them  be  !  Was  her  son  not  man 
enough  to  resist  an  ignorant  woman,  pointing  to  the 
nurse. 

Miss  Norbury  caught  some  of  her  words  and  realised 
that  she  was  interposing  in  a  very  serious  matter,  but 
she  had  to  gain  her  point. 

"  Mr.  Mahabbi,"  she  said,  one  hand  twined  into  the 
long  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  to  prevent  his  further 
entrance,  which  was  the  endeavour  of  the  suffragi, 
"  I  don't  know  if  you  believe  in  magic,  but  in  any 
case  if  this  goes  on  your  wife  will  get  very  ill — Listen, 
she  is  calling  now ! — and  perhaps  even  die.  Yes, 
I'm  coming  !  "  in  response  to  the  weak  appeal  that 
caught  no  ear  but  hers.  "  Let  them  go  on  without 
making  a  noise  if  they  like,  but  send  the  sheep  away, 
please,"  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  went  into 
the  sick  room  and  shut  the  door. 

Evelyn,  weeping  already,  had  called  to  beg  for  the 
noise  to  cease.  It  was  driving  her  mad.  As  it  did 
not  stop.  Nurse  Norbury  came  out  in  no  conciliatory 
mood. 

The  bewildered  sheep  was  still  there,  and  Abdul 
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and  his  mother  were  arguing  together  in  low  tones, 
he    evidently    urging    something    and    she    resisting, 
passionate  though  repressed.    At  sight  of  the  English 
woman  she  lifted  eyes  full  of  malevolence. 

"  The  noise,"  said  Abdul  with  visible  embarrass- 
ment, "  is  necessary,  my  mother  says.  It  helps  to 
frighten  away  the  afreet,  they  say  !  "  with  wary  scorn. 

His  mother  heard  the  Arabic  word  and  chimed  in 
shrilly.     "  Yes,  the  afreet  is  here  seeking  for  prey." 

To  Nurse  Norbury's  keen  ear  came  the  sound  of 
Evelyn's  broken  sobbing.  She  lost  patience.  Open- 
ing the  front  door  she  caught  the  sheep's  wool  on 
either  side  of  his  neck,  ran  him  out  on  the  landing 
and  drove  him  down  the  stairs.  Returning,  she 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Mahabbi,  unless  you  stop  them  this  instant 
I'll  do  to  them  what  I've  done  to  the  sheep.  I  can. 
I  am  very  strong.  I  shall  smash  their  tom-toms  and 
things  to  pieces,  too.  They  may  do  anything  they 
like  provided  they  keep  quiet.  But  they  must  do 
that." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

Unaccustomed  to  interruption,  they  were  stopped 
with  difficulty,  and  then,  once  the  idea  was  in  their 
heads,  they  refused  with  contumely  to  continue 
operations  in  any  soundless  fashion  as  suggested 
diffidently  by  Abdul,  and  flinging  back  the  honorarium 
wherewith  they  had  already  been  presented,  shook 
the  dust  of  the  house  from  off  their  feet,  leaving 
curses,  dismay  and  ruined  hopes  in  their  track. 
Abdul's  mother  was  aghast,  but  her  most  forceful 
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protest  availed  nothing  against  the  cold-eyed,  com- 
manding woman  of  another  race.  She  feared  Nurse 
Norbury  as  she  feared  and  hated  her  daughter-in-law. 
Their  eyes  were  full  of  something  she  could  not  under- 
stand :  pride  or  cruelty  or  vainglory,  she  could  not 
tell.  They  were  more  than  she  and  Nazile  could 
fathom ;  all  they  knew  was  that  both  were  of  one 
breed. 

She  sat  now  in  the  drawing-room  with  Nazile  and 
her  son,  all — if  the  truth  be  told — somewhat  shaken, 
though  to  Abdul  fell  the  difficult  task  of  pretending 
composure  in  face  of  considerable  secret  perturbation. 
He  felt  that  his  more  enlightened  state  demanded 
the  calmness  of  security,  but  for  the  Ufe  of  him  he  could 
not  help  a  tinge  of  doubt  creeping  into  his  mind  that 
the  misfortunes  his  mother  prophesied  might  come 
to  pass. 

The  water-lilies  that  Hamed  had  brought  were 
withering,  but  they  still  stood  in  their  bowl  on  the 
end  of  the  shining,  dark  piano-case,  and  their  scent, 
now  accompanied  by  a  faint  acrid  touch  of  decay, 
still  wafted  through  the  room.  Certainly  a  feeling 
of  brooding  unhappiness  pervaded  the  air.  Were 
the  half-exorcised  spirits  uneasy,  being  neither  ap- 
peased nor  left  alone  ? 

To  them  arrived  cheerily  Dr.  Markham.  "  How's 
the  patient  this  morning  ?  "  No  sooner  did  his  eye 
light  upon  the  three  figures  in  the  drawing-room, 
two  of  whom  hastily  covered  themselves  at  his  appear- 
ance, than  he  was  aware  something  was  wrong.  How- 
ever, he  made  no  remark.  Whatever  had  upset  them 
was  no  concern  of  his  unless  it  disturbed  his  patient. 
But  even  as  he  shut  the  sick-room  door  Abdul  heard 
his  voice  :  "  Hallo,  hallo,  nurse  !  She's  feverish  ! 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  her  ?  " 
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Then  the  door  had  closed  and  silence  reigned. 

Quite  a  different  man  emerged  from  the  jaunty 
individual  who  went  in,  and  Abdul  guessed  that  he 
had  heard  tales.  A  wave  of  rage  swept  the  husband's 
heart. 

"  How's  the  child  ?  "  responded  Markham  to  a 
mechanical  question.  "  Oh,  he's  all  right,  fine  Uttle 
chap !  Quite  an  idea  of  what  he  likes  already ! 
Nurse  Norbury's  discipline'U  work  wonders  for  him. 
But  now,  Mahabbi,  the  person  I'm  not  satisfied  about 
is  your  wife.    She's  not  doing  as  well  as  she  ought." 

The  signs  of  anxiety  in  Abdul's  face  were  slight, 
but  they  were  there.  This  satisfied  the  doctor,  for 
Nurse  Norbury  had  indicated  that  such  anxiety  did 
not  exist.  At  the  outset  she  had  observed  Evelyn's 
first  little  tremor  at  beholding  the  coloured  child 
and  had  drawn  her  inferences  accordingly.  Still,  she 
noticed  a  tinge  of  pity  in  the  maternal  feeling  which 
seemed  all  the  stronger  on  that  account.  Knowing 
all  this  the  doctor  tried  next  and  tried  hard  to  get  his 
patient  into  an  English  hospital.  Of  course,  she  was 
not  ready  for  a  move  yet,  but  when  she  was,  why  not  ? 
This  house — no  offence  meant — was  not  clean  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view — impossible  to  interfere  too 
much  with  neighbours  who  were  a  trifle  noisy  and 
inconsiderate,  no  doubt — the  chances  were,  at  any 
rate,  that  Mrs.  Mahabbi  would  not  make  a  good 
recovery  unless  she  went  away  somewhere.  Now — 
if  hospital  were  not  acceptable — the  feast  of  Bairam 
was  not  far  off  when  most  Ministries  granted  some 
days'  holiday ;  why  not  take  her  to  Alexandria  for 
a  week  ?  She  might  even  be  left  there  with  the 
child  and  a  nurse  for  a  time,  while  he,  Mahabbi, 
returned  to  his  labours  in  Cairo.  Seeing  hesitation, 
Markham  added : 
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"  You  want  her  to  get  better  quick,  don't  you  ?  " 

Then  out  came  the  truth.  In  the  exceeding  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  Abdul  answered,  unconsciously  revert- 
ing to  his  own  tongue  : 

"  What  matter  whether  she  recover  fast  or  slow? 
She  is  useless  to  me  from  this  out  !  " 

Markham  dropped  his  sheath  of  easy  cynicism  and 
stood  forth  to  undertake  the  queerest  and  most  critical 
battle  he  had  ever  fought  in  the  name  of  all  he  held 
sacredi 

"  Is  she  useless  to  you  ?  "  he  challenged  quietly, 
every  nerve  taut  with  anger  at  what  he  saw  here 
revealed  in  all  its  nakedness.  "  Have  you  learnt  nothing 
from  her  all  these  months  you've  lived  together  ? 
Does  it  go  for  nothing  what  she  has  suffered — and  will 
suffer  from  now  on — from  you  ?  " 

"  Suffering  and  learning  concern  us  not.  There  are 
things  which  are  beyond  an  infidel  to  understand," 
came  the  haughty  reply.  "Is  it  true  that  she  is  as 
you  say  ?  " 

Markham  bowed,  meeting  pride  with  pride.  "  Yes, 
it  is  so." 

"  She  is  as  you  have  made  her  ?  " 

"  Nay  1  "  Now  the  doctor  also  turned  his  speech 
into  the  vernacular.     "  She  is  as  God  made  her  !  " 

The  two  men's  eyes  met,  and  the  grey  steel  ones  bored 
into  the  dark  agate  to  drive  conviction  home  or 
break  in  the  attempt.  Markham  withdrew  his  gaze 
without  having  made  any  impression,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

"  So  you  say,"  with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  if  I  require 
proof  of  that,  whence  will  you  bring  it  ?  " 

Markham  took  up  once  more  his  armour  of  cynicism. 
With  his  usual  indulgent  smile  he  retorted  that  unless 
bis  mere  word  would  serve  he  really  didn't  know. 
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"  I'm  not  doubted,"  said  he,  "  by  my  patients  as  a 
rule,"  and  he  left  it  at  that,  to  turn  to  other  matters. 

Abdul  considered  it  unnecessary  for  his  wife  to  be 
moved.  All  his  people  recovered  from  child-birth 
without  trouble  (and  there  rose  up  to  Markham's 
mind  a  picture  of  such  as  Nazile  at  work,  the  results 
of  whose  craft — or  rather  what  was  left — met  his 
eyes  every  day  in  the  Government  hospital  for  natives), 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  fuss 
over  his  wife.     Had  she  been  complaining  ? 

Markham  smiled  in  a  manner  his  interlocutor  found 
detestable.  "  No,  she'll  die  before  she  complains. 
No,  the  thing  is,  Mahabbi — I  wonder  how  I  can  get  it 
into  your  head  ? — she's  one  race  and  you're  another. 
She's — she's  a  more  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  than 
you  are.  You've  been  brutalizing  the  machine,  oh, 
unconsciously  of  course  !  There's  the  pity  of  it  ! 
You  must  leave  her  alone  for  a  good  while  if  you  want 
anything  like  proper  repairs.  Well,  so  long  !  She's 
not  doing  so  badly,  considering."  He  spoke  with  more 
assurance  than  he  felt.  If  she  was  left  alone  as  he 
said,  her  fine  constitution  would  mend  itself,  but  any 
interference  would  bring  its  own  consequences.  As 
many  precautions  as  possible  must  be  taken,  and 
without  giving  more  offence  than  was  needful  to  the 
family.  For  a  short  discussion  he  invited  Nurse 
Norbury  to  accompany  him  down  to  his  motor  in  the 
road.  Her  momentary  debate  was  an  eye-opener 
for  him.  Had  she  to  be  so  ceaselessly  on  the 
watch  ? 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  risk  it,"  she  said.  "  For  the 
minute  or  two  I'm  away  they  couldn't  do  anything 
very  much.  Besides,  he's  asleep  in  his  cot  beside  his 
mother." 

She  was  glad  to  get  into  the  open  air,  though  it  was 
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hot.  She  had  been  a  stranger  to  it  for  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  she  felt  quite  exhilarated  holding  her 
white  uniform  cap  on  her  head  with  both  hands  against 
the  dry  wind  that  swept  leaves  and  dust  in  circles  like 
a  miniature  cyclone,  withering  all  it  met  with  the 
touch  of  a  furnace  blast. 

Dr.  Markham  would  have  started  his  engine  with  his 
usual  deliberation  but  that  she  checked  him.  "  Please 
be  as  quick  as  you  can,  doctor  !  I've  managed  to  keep 
them  out  of  her  room  so  far,  but  they're  only  waiting 
their  chance  to  get  in  !  I  told  Mr.  Mahabbi  I  couldn't 
have  them  unless  they  washed  all  their  clothes  !  They 
may  be  clean  themselves,  of  course,  but  .  .  .  sup>- 
posing.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can't  risk  it,  no  matter  how  they 
may  hate  me  !  "  she  concluded  briskly.  "  So  please 
hurry  !  " 

He  spied  at  her  face,  rather  whiter  than  he  cared 
to  see  it,  and  enquired  how  she  proposed  to  get  the 
fresh  air  and  exercise  she  needed  every  day.  "  Can't 
have  you  knocking  up,  you  know  !  " 

Nurse  Norbury  declared  that  for  want  of  a  Uttle 
sacrifice  her  patient  could  not  be  let  go  now,  and  till 
she  could  fight  her  own  battles  her  EngUsh  watch- 
woman  was  entirely  ready  to  undertake  the  job. 

Dr.  Markham,  who  in  all  his  years'  collaboration 
with  her  had  never  seen  his  trusted  assistant  moved 
to  enthusiasm  before,  advised  her  jokingly  to  mind 
what  she  was  about.  If  the  household  went  the  length 
of  caUing  in  magic  arts  it  might  not  stop  at  poisoned 
food  either.  "  Remember  you're  in  the  Middle  Ages 
here !  " 

She  laughed  and  said  she  would  not  forget,  but 
they  would  not  go  to  that  length,  she  was  certain. 
Their  dislike  of  her  was  really  due  to  their  regard  for 

& 
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the  fate  of  mother  and  child,  perverted  though  it 
might  be.  To  her,  brought  up  in  the  comparatively 
clear  light  that  modern  education  throws  upon  the 
path  of  life,  the  outlook  of  the  two  women  with  whom 
she  was  associated  for  the  moment  carried  no  import- 
ance. She  apprehended  that,  given  the  circumstances 
of  her  expulsion  of  the  sorceress,  a  situation  might 
arise  later,  but  she  dealt  invariably  with  the  needs  of 
the  passing  hours.  Curses  or  no  she  would  have 
acted  in  exactly  the  same  way  again.  Her  duty  lay 
plain. 

However,  all  unknowingly  and  inevitably,  she  had 
set  on  foot  the  beginning  of  the  end.  To  her  European 
mind  the  sorceress  was  merely  a  clever,  hysterical  and 
mischievous  woman,  whose  antics  moved  her  not  even 
to  transient  amusement.  Therefore  she  took  no 
thought  that  those  muttered  curses  might  ring  yet 
with  lively  menace  in  the  deeply  believing  ears  of 
Abdul's  mother  and  Nazil6,  while  even  the  half- 
enlightened  young  man's  own  composure  was  shaken. 
Knowing  how  Europeans  regarded  these  things,  never- 
theless he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  "  something  in  it." 

Nurse  Norbury  returned  to  find,  as  she  expected, 
the  whole  family  in  the  sick-room.  Abdul  was  there, 
having  come  in  himself  evidently  because  he  had 
been  unable  to  keep  the  others  out.  The  two  elder 
ladies  were  making  the  tour  of  the  room,  handUng 
the  implements  for  the  baby's  food  and  examining 
minutely  the  dainty  toilet  basket  the  young  mother 
had  been  at  such  pains  to  furnish.  They  had  evidently 
started  with  the  valanced,  lace-edged  cradle,  for  its 
mosquito-curtain  was  disarranged 

She  said  nothing  as  she  entered,  taken  by  the  two 
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small  figures  whose  presence  struck  a  note  almost  of 
another  world.  Their  backs  were  expressive  of  a 
guarded  and  fearful  but  overpowering  curiosity. 
"  Now  we  have  got  in,"  they  seemed  to  say,  "  we 
mean  to  see  all  we  can  of  these  strange  rites  before 
we  are  turned  out !  "  It  was  pathetic  that  at  sound 
of  her  step  both  Uttle  women  faced  about,  quite  expect- 
ing to  be  dismissed  with  contumely.  However,  Nurse 
Norbury  now  paid  them  only  the  attention  of  a  glance 
ere  she  took  up  her  lace  crocheting.  They  were  in 
now,  and  the  harm,  if  any,  was  done. 

Eventually  it  was  Abdul  who  took  upon  himself 
their  removal,  and  then  there  came  the  light  sound  of 
a  thankful  sigh  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Evel5ni's 
bed.  The  baby  had  not  waked  up  during  their 
visit. 

Neither  Evelyn  nor  her  guardian  suspected  the 
council  that  sat  in  judgment  outside,  nor  would  they 
have  guessed  its  importance.  Only  fellahln  would 
have  known  that. 

The  two  women  dragged  Abdul  after  them  into  the 
drawing-room  and  Nazile  closed  the  door.  His  assump- 
tion of  calm  had  deceived  his  mother  not  a  whit.  Per- 
haps the  soundness  of  her  own  conviction  helped  her 
discount  his  lack  of  stamina  on  the  point.  At  any 
rate  she  attacked  the  matter  in  hand  with  no  idea  of 
failure,  which  in  all  undertakings  inspires  confidence 
in  the  hearers. 

To  her  mind  there  hovered  already  a  cloud  of  mis- 
fortune over  the  house.  The  sorceress  was  a  person 
of  undisputed  gifts — and  now  she  was  undoubtedly 
offended,  who  knew  what  powers  she  might  incite 
against  the  folly  that  had  expelled  her  small  visible 
and  physical  presence  ?   Not  to  speak  of  the  continued 
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and  unappeased  existence  of  the  afreet  (spirit)  in  its 
victim. 

"  Woe  unto  these  foreigners  with  whom  thou  hast 
filled  thy  house,  my  son  !  "  she  prophesied.  "  They 
have  perverted  thee  !  Come  back,  come  back  to  us 
while  there  is  yet  time  !  In  truth,  their  ways  are 
nothing  worth !  " 

"  Nay,  in  truth ! "  grumbled  Nazile,  who  had 
established  herself  cross-legged  on  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  divan  whereon  sat  her  benefactress.  "  Never 
in  my  Ufe  have  I  seen  such  customs  !  Bottles,  bottles, 
bottles — water,  water,  water,  and  none  of  it  without 
the  goodness  cooked  out  of  it !  And  she  washeth 
the  child  each  day !  What  charms  doth  this  woman 
think  she  can  procure  that  will  outlive  the  effect  of 
her  own  actions — an  she  persist  in  them  ?  I  have 
argued  with  her,  and  the  madwoman  hath  not  under- 
stood !  " 

Abdul  tried  to  put  in  an  edgewise  word,  but  with- 
out success.  Strength  is  always  a  magnet  to  those 
who  stand  in  the  chaos  of  Transition.  Since  he  had 
seen  the  fearless  stand  taken  by  Nurse  Norbury  he 
had  vacillated  to  the  European  side  again,  but  now 
his  mother  and  Nazile  were  too  eloquent  for  him. 
Long  generations  of  custom  bade  him  hearken  to  the 
maternal  voice. 

It  was  telling  him  of  dire  matters,  and  his  former 
nurse  sat  by  nodding  her  wizened  head  and  muttering 
corroboration.  What  wonder  that  the  young,  un- 
taught nature  listened  ?  What  was  said  delved  strangely 
near  the  root  of  his  being. 

Evelyn  was  barren  from  this  out,  thanks  to  the 
machinations  of  her  accursed  friends.  See  what  came 
of  apostasy !    Had  Nazile  or  her  daughter  taken  the 
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matter  in  hand.  .  .  .  However,  the  evil  was  wrought. 
The  afreet  that  must  have  accompanied  these  two 
white  infidels  was  come  to  stay  in  Evelyn  and — woe 
to  this  house  ! — must  not  be  appeased.  There  was  no 
hope,  of  course,  that  it  would  ever  go,  afreets  never 
did  quite,  but  even  to  appease  it  was  forbidden.  There- 
fore it  would  grow  very  powerful  and  very  angry  too. 
The  child  would  die  before  long.  One  child  was  not 
enough.  Their  women  had  many,  so  that  if  several 
died  there  remained  the  others.  "  Divorce  her,  my  son, 
divorce  her,"  came  the  sing-song  murmur  of  the  voice 
that  grew  quieter  and  quieter  as  its  owner  saw  the 
effect  she  was  making.  "  What  hath  she  to  do  with 
thee  ?  " 

Abdul  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  free  himself  from 
the  web  closing  around  him.  "  She  is  the  mother  of 
my  child  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  She  is  my  wife  !  Nay, 
I  will  not  leave  her  !  The  child  is  well,  and  I  have 
seen  she  loves  him  !  " 

From  both  sphinx-like  little  figures  there  broke  a 
chuckle.  "  Aye,  him,  mayhap  !  "  came  the  old  voice. 
"  My  son,  she  careth  not  for  thee  !  See  how  she  went 
unveiled  and  made  music  in  her  own  land  !  Nay,  she 
is  an  imperfect  vessel — cast  her  aside.  Take  a  woman 
of  our  blood  who  can  satisfy  thee  as  we  have  known 
— as  we  have  seen — she  never  has  !  " 

"  But  the  child — the  child  !  He  is  well  and  crieth 
not  with  her !  "  protested  he. 

The  child's  health  was  a  dispensation  of  Allah,  whose 
mercy  was  granted  always  in  one  or  other  particular 
to  the  afflicted.  Evelyn's  trust  in  the  doctor  and 
nurse  was  a  demonstration  of  the  afreet  that  was  in 
her.  Evil  spirits  clung  ever  to  their  kindred.  Doubt- 
less, they  would  appease  him  a  little  with  a  few  gifts 
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bought  from  the  high  fees  Evelyn  secured  them  out 
of  her  husband's  pocket. 

"  But  the  child  is  well — and  strong,"  persisted 
Abdul,  refusing  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  "  That 
is  enough  for  now.  We  will  consider  other  things 
later,"  and  he  threw  open  the  balcony  shutters,  letting 
in  a  flood  of  sunshine  to  dry  up  the  comparative  cool- 
ness of  the  darkened  room.  It  felt  as  if  furnace  doors 
had  been  opened  suddenly,  but  Abdul  went  out  upon 
the  balcony  as  if  glad  to  escape  even  into  the  burning 
heat.  Outside  he  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  removed  his  tarbush,  and  mopped  his  face 
for  quite  a  long  time,  while  within  the  room  the  two 
little  women  sat  quite  still.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
watching  him. 

"  'Te  mabsuta  (Art  thou  content)  ?  "  mumbled 
Nazil6,  after  a  while. 

"  Yea,  I  am  well  pleased." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Abdul  was  not  a  little  reUeved  when  his  father  wrote 
asking  how  much  longer  his  mother  intended  to  stay, 
saying  that  he  had  need  of  her.  For  the  smallness  of 
her  size  the  influence  she  wielded  was  great,  and  the 
Mephistophelian  genius  of  hammering  always  on  one 
spot  was  hers  also,  Abdul  thought  he  had  successfully 
withstood  her  constant  insinuations,  but  he  did  not 
know  himself  how  deeply  they  had  sunk  into  soil 
naturally  receptive  towards  them. 

However,  with  Evelyn's  improved  health  the  cloud 
lifted.      Watching  the  contented  little  rounded  face. 
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big  blinking  eyes,  and  rosebud  mouth  of  the  next 
generation,  he  laughed  at  Nazile  and  her  muttered 
fears.  What  a  comfort  he  hugged  to  himself  from 
his  wife's  mirth  at  these  tales  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  gauge. 

Evelyn  was  the  smiling  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
but  day  by  day  she  grew  more  substantial.  Youth  was 
gone,  but  from  her  mature  blue  eyes  looked  now  a 
spirit  unconquerable  with  the  calm  fearlessness  of 
those  who  have  known  dark  places. 

Abdul  found  her  quite  malleable  to  live  with — 
except  where  the  care  of  the  baby  was  concerned. 
Woe  to  anyone  who  meddled  with  the  table  where 
stood  tiny  Hassan's  bottles  so  methodically  arranged  ! 
Once  on  her  return  with  Nurse  Norbury  from  a  short 
walk  with  the  infant  she  found  her  basins  disturbed. 
She  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  tigerish  fury  that 
seized  her  at  the  sight.  While  her  companion  put 
the  Sleepy  little  fellow  to  bed,  Evelyn  went  in  search 
of  Nazile  and  the  suffragi,  and  informed  them  that 
anything  pertaining  to  the  child  was  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.     That  she  would  undertake. 

This  dictum  was  received  by  the  suffragi  with  cheer- 
ful acquiescence.  He  had  found  her  a  steady  and 
reasonable  ruler,  and  if  she  chose  to  do  more  of  his 
work  than  she  need,  it  was  after  all  entirely  her  own 
affair — and  it  meant  all  the  less  trouble  for  him. 

Nazile  listened  like  a  figure  of  carven  wood,  and 
at  the  end  turned  away,  hitching  her  head-shawl 
over  her  face  without  a  word.  From  within  the 
shadow  of  her  shawl,  which  she  always  wore,  on  account 
of  the  suffragi's  presence,  Evelyn  was  well  aware  of 
the  glance  of  hatred  that  shot  sidewise  from  the  un- 
seen old  eyes.     Up  to  now  Evelyn  had  toyed  with 
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plans  concerning  an  English  nursemaid  after  Miss 
Norbury  left,  but  henceforward  she  decided  to  look 
after  little  Hassan  entirely  herself,  and  laughed  when 
Nurse  Norbury  warned  her  that  human  strength 
has  its  Hmitations. 

"  It  won't  kill  me,"  said  she,  "  and  I'm  going  to 
take  no  risks  !  " 

This  conversation  took  place  one  October  morning  just 
before  Nurse  Norbury' s  departure.  When  Abdul  came 
home  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  his  wife's  sentiments, 
and  the  English  medical  lady  went  away  saying  she  would 
come  back  soon  and  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 

"  We  will  do  very  well,"  the  proud  father  assured 
her.  "  If  there  is  any  need,  there  will  always  be 
Nazile  to  help  us  !  " 

Evelyn  went  down  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  to  see 
off  the  trusty  friend  to  whom  she  owed  so  much. 
She  stood  in  the  sunshine  under  a  small  tree  on  the 
kerb  and  watched  the  tram  whiz  away  towards  Cairo 
till  it  was  lost  to  sight  round  the  corner  of  the  ancient, 
crumbUng  Aqueduct  of  Saladin.  Then  she  felt  a 
small  pull  at  the  child's  long  robe,  and  turned  to  find 
Nazil6  at  her  elbow. 

"Why  did  you  touch  the  child  and  not  me?" 
demanded  the  young  mother  in  a  sudden  gust  of 
anger.  Nazil6  was  always  touching  the  baby  un- 
necessarily. 

"  I  was  his  father's  nurse,"  came  the  low  reply, 
given  with  averted  face  and  not  without  a  certain 
insolence.     "  I  am  here  to  be  his  nurse  also." 

"  Nay,  he  is  mine  to  cherish.  I  have  naught  else 
to  do." 

"  What  of  thy  music  ?  "  mumbled  Nazile. 

Evelyn,  by  now  aware  in  what  light  her  artistic 
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attributes  were  regarded,  recognised  this  speech  as 
sheer  impudence.  "  Hold  thy  peace  !  "  said  she,  as 
she  crossed  the  road  toward  the  house. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  as  they  mounted  the 
dark  stairway,  but  in  some  secret  way  it  was  known 
to  both  women  that  the  trouble  that  Abdul's  mother 
prophesied  was  already  here.  Every  room  in  the 
house  was  brooding  and  big  with  it — to  Nazile.  The 
trial  of  strength  between  her  and  her  alien  mistress 
was  at  hand,  and  she  knew  how  it  would — could  only — 
end  :  with  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  two.  She  was 
secure  in  her  own  capacity  and  rectitude,  so  all  she 
had  to  concern  her  was  that  the  child  should  not  be 
enveloped  in  the  rising  fury  of  the  afreet  at  the  dis- 
regard meted  out  to  him.  That  Evelyn  could  conduct 
herself  as  usual,  look  after  the  child,  take  it  for  walks, 
and  furnish  her  husband  with  the  chat  that  satisfied 
him,  as  if  nothing  was  wrong,  was  in  the  aged  daya's 
eyes  almost  a  breach  of  decency.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  the  spirit's  first  effort  would  be  toward  the  removal 
of  any  influence  for  good  that  he  felt  around  him, 
and  her  own  would  naturally  be  the  nearest.  For 
her  mistress's  danger  under  these  circumstances  she 
cared  little,  but  she  determined  to  do  her  best  to  guard 
the  child,  who  was  primarily  Abdul's  property,  from 
the  pernicious  influence  waxing  ever  stronger  within 
his  mother,  stationary  though  her  own  physical  forces 
may  be.  Nazil6  was  quite  sure  that  Abdul  would 
hsten  to  no  plans  for  her  dismissal ;  and  she  was  com- 
fortably certain  that  though  evil  might  have  its  day, 
she  would  triumph  in  the  end. 

She  was  right  that  Abdul  would  not  hear  of  her 
removal.  At  dinner  one  night  Evelyn  made  the 
suggestion. 
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Her  husband's  short,  hard  laugh  warned  her  at  the 
outset  that  her  plea  was  of  no  avail.  "  If  you  do  not 
make  use  of  her,  whose  fault  is  that  ?  "  said  he.  "  She 
is  ready."  He  spoke  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  im- 
passive suffragi  who  was  arranging  the  meat  in  the 
centre  of  the  table  at  the  moment,  gave  an  almost 
imperceptible  glance  at  the  pale  English  face.  He 
would  detail  all  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  kitchen  for 
certain,  and  probably  to  Nazil6  too. 

"  Speak  in  Enghsh,  please,  Abdul,"  said  his  wife, 
in  that  tongue.  "  I  know.  She  is  too  ready.  She 
will  try  to  interfere  with  me  some  day,  and  then  " — 
she  paused  a  second  to  swallow  the  anger  that  suddenly 
choked  her — "  and  then  I  think  I  might  kill  her.  I 
don't  wish  to  risk  doing  that,"  and  she  raised  her 
brilliant,  sea-blue  eyes  suddenly  to  his  face. 

To  his  mind  there  recurred  one  of  his  mother's 
speeches :  "  Thou  shalt  see.  The  devil  in  her  will 
wax  stronger  and  stronger.  Thou  shalt  see."  He 
shook  his  head  impatiently  at  the  thought.  Evelyn 
gave  none  of  the  signs.  She  looked  so  well,  was  not 
restless,  never  talked  or  walked  in  her  sleep,  never 
screamed  nor  wept  without  cause.  Yet  she  spoke 
now  thus. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  thee  to  say  these  things," 
persisting  in  the  vernacular  in  order  to  compel  her 
silence.  "  Nazil6  is  a  good  and  loyal  servant.  She 
intends  no  harm." 

"  Mayhap  not,"  she  answered,  also  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  careless  now  what  was  heard  and  repeated. 

"  Great  harm  can  be  done  without   intention " 

She  was  about  to  proceed  when  he  interrupted  with 
a  heartfelt : 

"Wallah  (By  God),  that  is  true!"  and  from  his 
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face  and  tone  she  realised  that  he  saw  some  personal 
application  to  herself  in  her  speech.  In  a  flash  she 
wondered  what  harm  she  had  wrought  unknowing, 
but  then  abandoned  the  conundrum  because  his  next 
words  were  important.  "  Nazil^  can  only  do  good. 
Treat  her  well,  I  warn  thee.  She  shall  never  leave 
us.     She  is  our  safeguard." 

"  Let  her  beware  how  she  touches  the  child,  then," 
remarked  Evelyn.  Abdul  wished  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  so  positive  in  the  suffragi's  hearing,  for 
now  he  could  not  go  back  on  his  word.  If  Nazil^  did 
an5rthing  that  made  Evelyn  really  angry  he  could 
not  foresee  what  he  would  have  to  do,  for  he  now 
dimly  recognised  that  something  had  changed.  He 
had  an  uncomfortable  foreboding  that  in  any  serious 
clash  even  physical  strength  might  fail  to  give  him 
the  victory.  If  a  devil  really  was  entered  into  her, 
it  would  be  sure  to  labour  most  mightily  against  him. 

"  Come  and  look  at  little  Hassan,"  invited  she  when 
they  rose  from  table.  "  He  looks  like  an  angel  when 
he's  asleep,  ready  to  fly  away.  Oh,  if  ever  he  did  ! 
Abdul,  I  think  I  should  die  !  " 

Together  they  went  to  the  silent  room,  with  the 
sounds  and  scents  of  the  Eastern  starlit  night  coming 
in  through  the  open  shutters.  Something  moved  with 
a  faint  rustle  of  cotton  clothing  in  the  darkness  and 
the  single  nighthght  that  stood  on  the  table  by  the 
cradle  revealed  the  old  nurse.  She  stood  up  at  her 
employers'  entry,  but  otherwise  made  no  move. 

"  Ah,  Nazile,  'tis  thou,"  said  Evelyn,  and  Abdul 
sighed  ^\ith  reUef  at  the  ease  of  her  tone.  "  May  thy 
night  be  happy.  But  why  the  lamp  ?  Didst  thou 
bring  it  in  ?     He  went  to  sleep  without." 

Slowly    and    rather    defiantly    came    the    answer : 
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"  Yea,  I  provided  it.  We  do  not  sleep  in  complete 
darkness.  'Tis — 'tis  our  custom.  Is  it — is  it  per- 
mitted of  the  Presence's  will  ?  " 

It  was  a  matter  of  small  importance,  decided  Evelyn, 
as  she  bent  over  the  curtained  cot,  peering  through 
the  folds  at  sleeping  Innocence  within. 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  netting  as  if  to  press  it 
down  till  she  touched  the  tiny  form,  saying  over  her 
shoulder : 

"  Isn't  he  a  beauty,  Abdul  ?  Aren't  you  in  love 
with  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  fine  child,"  he  answered  after  a  momentary 
I>ause.  The  thought  was  in  his  mind  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  divorce  a  Mohammedan  woman  and 
keep  the  child  ;  but  how  about  an  English  wife  ? 
This  idea  had  never  for  an  instant  entered  Evelyn's 
head,  which  was  the  constant  fear,  he  knew,  of  married 
Moslem  women  with  children  ;  so  it  might  not  apply 
in  her  case.  She  might  have  assured  herself  on  the 
point,  since  she  was  so  independent.  He  must  take 
counsel.  ... 

Suddenly  the  child  stirred,  sighed  and  whimpered 
a  little.  Evelyn  lifted  her  hand  from  the  netting 
and  bent  again.  Nazile  drew  nearer,  step  by  step, 
to  look,  and  Abdul  heard  her  almost  soundless  mutter 
at  his  shoulder.  Evelyn,  absorbed  in  the  baby's 
restlessness,  heard  nothing. 

"  See — see !  He  feels  the  afreet — he  feels  the 
afreet  is  near  !     Remove  her,  before  worse  befall." 

"  Come,  Evelyn  !  "  he  found  himself  saying  aloud, 
before  he  knew  he  had  intended  to  speak.  "  He 
will  soon  go  to  sleep  again  if  you  leave  him.  Nazil6 
will  watch.     Come,"  laying  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

She  disengaged  herself,   but  took  both  her  hands 
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off  the  edge  of  the  cradle  and  stood  looking  down 
into  it  without  speaking.  The  infant  drew  a  long 
sigh,  and  composed  himself  anew. 

"  Come,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  said  Abdul 
with  an  inspiration,  to  bring  her  away.  Still  she 
came  unwillingly,  listening  for  any  fresh  sound  from 
the  cot.  None  came,  so  after  waiting  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  doorway,  she  followed  him  with  a  word  to 
Nazile  to  call  her  if  he  became  restless  again.  It  was 
probably  a  spasm  of  baby  trouble,  soon  over.  Never- 
theless, she  felt  a  twinge  of  distrust  at  what  she  left 
behind — the  sleeping  child  and  the  creeping,  mutter- 
ing old  crone  in  the  dim  glow  of  the  nightlight,  im- 
ported, she  well  knew,  to  scare  away  the  spirits  of 
evil  that  come  when  it  is  dark.  However,  there  was 
no  reason  for  Nazile  to  interfere  with  him.  He  was 
sleeping.  .  .  . 

"  Well !  "  said  she,  shutting  the  drawing-room  door 
after  her.  "  You  said  you  had  something  to  tell  me. 
What  is  it  ?  " 

She  crossed  the  room  in  her  filmy  tea-gown  to  turn 
down  the  wick  of  a  lamp  that  was  flaring  up  its  chimney, 
unregarded  by  him.  Had  she  seen  the  expression 
of  his  face  as  his  eyes  followed  her,  she  might  have 
become  aware  much  sooner  than  she  did  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  towards  her,  and  saved  herself  great 
trouble  by  taking  steps  immediately  to  combat  it. 
However,  when  she  turned  round  he  was  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  apparently  thinking  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  Now  I'm  ready,"  said  she,  smiling.  "  What  is 
it?" 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  which  killed  her  gaiety. 
She  glanced  across  the  softly  lit  room,  shaded  by  the 
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pretty  silk  lampshades  she  had  taken  such  delight 
in  making,  and  her  face  became  guarded. 

"  You  have  not  spoken  of  Hamed  Mardan  for  some 
time,"  he  remarked  at  length.  "  Yet  we  have  not 
seen  him  for  long.    Why  is  that  ?  " 

"  No  more  we  have,"  she  responded,  a  trifle  mysti- 
fied. "  I  have  been  thinking  of  other  things,  I  sup- 
pose. I  didn't  bother  about  him  because  I  understood 
you  wanted  me  now  to  be  more  hareem  (private) 
than  before.     He  is  there,  just  as  usual,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  These  are  all  lies,"  he  returned,  more  coolly  than 
he  felt.     "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  has  been 

very  ill "     He  stopped,  for  she  had  risen  to  her 

feet,  with  a  blue-hot  flame  in  her  eyes. 

"  Abdul,  you  must  take  that  back !  "  said  she 
quite  low,  in  a  voice  that  he  did  not  know  for  hers. 
"  I  won't  allow  anyone  to  call  me  a  Uar !  I  care 
about  no  man,  either  Hamed  Mardan  or  anyone  else  I 
You  ought  to  know  that !  " 

He  laughed  gutturally,  his  anger  kindled  by  her 
own.  Fear  of  her  was  fast  vanishing.  By  this  time 
he  knew  she  never  resorted  to  nails  and  teeth  and 
screaming.  "  Nay,  you  care  nothing  for  me.  That 
I  know  very  well.  But  you  talk  nonsense.  Women 
care  for  men,  if  they  are  women,  and  you  are  certainly 
that !     You  say  you  are  in  love  with  the  child  !  " 

"  When  did  I  say  that  ?  " 

"  Not  five  minutes  ago.  I  suppose  you  will  deny 
that  now.     You  asked  me  if  I  were  not." 

Here  was  one  more  of  the  misunderstandings  that 
came  upon  her  one  after  another,  that  she  had  to  work 
so  hard  to  clear  away.  She  closed  her  eyes  slowly, 
her  anger  now  swamped  by  weariness,  and  began 
again. 
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"  That  was  in  joke.  I  was  trying  to  make  you  say 
you  love  him  as  I  do.  I  am  his  mother,  and  of  course 
I  love  him  very  much.  I  give  him  all  the  love  I've 
got." 

"  And  keep  none  for  me.  Of  that  I  am  well  aware  ! 
You  are '' 

She  interrupted  with  only  a  small  outburst  of  the 
passion  she  always  now  kept  well  in  hand.  "  I  gave 
you  all  I  had — once,  and  all  you  said  was  that  it  was 
not  enough,  and  reviled  me  for  not  giving  more.  Now 
I  don't  love  you  any  longer,  but  I've  still  got  duty  to 
give  you.     I'll  never  fail  in  that." 

"  Duty,"  said  he.     "  Bah  !     What  is  duty  ?  " 

"  Abdul !  "  She  was  sad  and  dignified.  "  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  has  killed  my  love  for  you.  You 
are  only  bringing  unhappiness  on  yourself  by  saying 
it.  Leave  it  be  !  Accept  it,  as  I  have  done  !  Then 
we  could  get  along  together." 

"  I  will  not  accept  it !  Why  should  I  ?  You  will 
not  give  me  love.  You  are  keeping  it  for  Hamed 
Mardan.  It  is  no  use  to  deny  it !  "  as  she  made  as  if 
to  interrupt.  "  Have  I  not  seen  you  together  ? 
Even  when  I  am  in  the  room  you  both  leave  me  out ! 
What  is  that  ?     Ah,  you  turn  red  !     It  is  true  then  !  " 

"  No,"  she  persisted  firmly.  "  It  is  not  true.  I 
am  only  sorry  we  were  so  rude.  I  knew  it  at  the 
time,  but  could  do  nothing  to  help  it,  I  can  talk  of 
more  things  with  him  than  with  you.  We  have  not 
much  in  common,  Abdul.  I  have  a  little  more  with 
Hamed  Mardan,  but  not  so  much  even  with  him " 

Her  husband  sprang  to  his  feet,  livid  with  rage. 
"  Bes  (Enough) !  "  he  shouted.  "  I  know  well  enough 
you  are  waiting  for  him  !  But  you  will  never  see  him 
again — ^he  is  dying  !  " 
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"  Dying  ?  "  said  Evelyn,  incredulous.  "  What 
from  ?  "  Then  suspicion  sprang  into  her  mind,  only 
to  be  dismissed  a  moment  later.  Abdul  had  scarcely 
enough  decision  to  do  him  harm,  nor  would  he  have 
escaped  scot-free.  Hamed's  servants  were  all  devoted 
to  him. 

"  You  need  not  pretend  such  innocence !  "  he  voci- 
ferated. "  Has  Nazile  not  seen  you  writing  and 
posting  letters  ?     To  whom  were  they  ?  " 

Nazile's  spyings  had  resulted  in  this  then !  She 
smiled  as  she  answered  that  those  letters  were  to  her 
aunts  in  England,  two  letters,  one  for  each,  to  tell 
them  about  the  baby's  arrival. 

"  A  likely  tale,"  he  scoffed.  "  Thou  hast  not 
written  to  them  for  months  !  " 

She  raised  her  dark  brows  in  dignified  surprise 
that  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  him.  "  Well, 
why  shouldn't  I  write  now  I  have  something  to  tell 
them  ?  " 

He  was  silenced.  "  You  have  not  written  to  Mrs. 
Norris  ?  "  he  asked  at  length,  half  convinced  against 
his  will.  She  was  very  pale  now,  but  he  was  unable 
to  gauge  how  this  conversation  had  shaken  her,  weak 
as  she  still  was.  "  The  Norrises  are  returning  soon," 
he  observed,  trying  the  effect. 

She  was  indifferent. 

He  remembered  with  a  Uttle  quaver  of  spirit  her 
former  friendship  for  Mrs.  Norris,  and  even  he  realised 
a  Uttle  of  what  the  past  year  had  wrought  upon  her. 
Was  she  really  possessed  by  powers  of  evil  that  had 
worn  her  out  ?  She  was  certainly  much  exhausted, 
he  saw  now,  looking  at  her  where  she  lay  quite  spent 
among  her  white  lace  draperies  on  a  couch,  with  head 
thrown  back  and  eyes  closed.    He  began  to  think 
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of  ways  to  interest  her  and  catch  her  attention.  To 
have  her  Ufeless,  even  though  he  disUked  the  forms 
her  energy  took,  was  more  than  he  bargained  for. 
He  remembered  too  that  she  had  not  asked  a  single 
question  about  Hamed  Mardan,  beyond  the  first 
query  produced  by  disbelief.  So  he  proceeded  to  tell 
her. 

The  night  of  Hassan's  birth  Hamed  had  caught  a 
heavy  cold  which  turned  to  pneumonia.  At  the  same 
time  that  Dr.  Markham  was  pulUng  her  back  from 
the  gates  of  the  next  world  he  was  pulling  Hamed 
too. 

"  Hamed  is  still  ill,  and  he  must  go  and  live  at 
Helouan  for  his  lungs.  They  say  he  will  never  be 
well.  We  will  not  have  this  English  doctor  again." 
He  looked  at  her  as  he  finished  his  sentence,  but  she 
had  not  moved  nor  opened  her  eyes.     "  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Deep  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  she 
owed  her  life  and  the  child's  to  the  masterly  ability 
of  the  man  Abdul  was  belitthng,  but  she  felt  equal  to 
no  more  controversy.  From  her  white  face  every 
trace  of  feeUng  was  obliterated,  and  Abdul  looked 
long  at  it.  Was  she  really  unconcerned  over  her 
reputed  lover's  fate  ?  He  began  to  think  so.  It  was 
perhaps  well  for  Evelyn  that  she  was  so  exhausted. 
Had  she  been  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  she 
could  not  have  avoided  showing  concern.  When  she 
eventually  pulled  herself  together,  and  delivered  her 
final  speech  of  this  all-important  evening  he  believed 
her,  albeit  not  unmingled  with  fear  of  the  evil  spirit 
that  was  to  his  mind  the  only  cause  of  her  strangeness 
towards  him. 

She  knew  it  for  a  speech  likely  to  be  a  milestone  in 
her  life,  but  she  cared  Uttle  what  consequences  it 

S 
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might  bring.  She  saw  now  that  she  had  been  labour- 
ing among  consequences  ever  since  her  marriage, 
and  her  overwhelming  distaste  for  Abdul  had  to  find 
expression. 

"  I  love  no  man,  neither  you  nor  Mardan  Effendi, 
nor  ever  shall."  She  was  about  to  add  that  she  loved 
the  child,  but  kept  it  back,  thinking  that  such  a  remark 
might  show  him  how  to  reach  her  sole  remaining 
vulnerable  point. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Hassan  was  alone  in  the  bedroom  when  Evelyn 
arrived  there.  The  night-light  was  still  burning  and 
she  blew  it  out  before  she  undressed.  Where  its 
owner  had  gone  did  not  worry  her. 

Lassitude  had  not  prevented  the  news  of  Hamed's 
illness  from  sinking  into  her  mind  all  the  deeper  per- 
haps because  no  sign  came  to  the  surface.  Now  as 
she  brushed  her  hair  she  pondered  many  things  in  the 
darkness  lit  only  by  the  indigo  panes  of  the  balcony 
door.  A  star  caught  her  eye.  It  was  a  warm  night, 
so  she  went  out  upon  the  balcony  and  leaned  upon 
the  rail  for  a  moment. 

So  that  was  why  he  had  never  come  to  inquire  how 
she  fared  !  She  had  been  a  little  surprised  but  had 
soon  dismissed  the  matter,  thinking  he  was  away  or 
otherwise  engaged.  Sent  to  Helouan  for  his  lungs  ! 
It  was  very  dry  there,  it  was  true,  but  what  about  his 
chemical  work  and  his  garden  ?  His  wives  were 
most  probably  with  him.  What  a  companion  for  a 
sick  man  would  Zaina  be  !  Fathma  with  her  silent 
faithfulness  would  be  better.    Evelyn  looked  up  at 
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the  marching  armies  of  the  constellations  and  won- 
dered whether  Hamed  at  this  moment  was  thinking 
of  her  as  she  was  of  him.  She  supplied  a  social  in- 
terest in  his  Hfe,  she  well  knew,  that  corresponded 
to  that  he  furnished  in  her  own.  It  would  be  hard 
to  do  without  it,  now  both  had  grown  used  to  it. 
However,  henceforward  there  seemed  every  likelihood 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Evelyn 
preferred  to  do  that  sooner  than  go  through  the  scenes 
of  jealousy  that  were  inevitable  should  she  so  much 
as  mention  Hamed's  name.  Abdul,  of  course,  would 
never  give  her  credit  for  the  capacity  to  regulate 
intimacy  that  is  an  EngUsh  lady's  heritage.  It  was 
his  unshakeable  opinion  that  any  man  could  do  any- 
thing with  any  woman,  no  doubt  borne  out  by  general 
opinion  through  the  ages. 

It  is  strange  how  when  one  interest  is  removed 
another  arises  to  take  its  place.  Evelyn  found  that 
though  her  music  had  ceased  to  call  to  her,  and  Hamed 
and  the  outside  world  he  represented  had  vanished, 
yet  the  health  and  growth  of  her  baby  boy  gave  her 
constant  cause  for  thankfulness  and  joy.  He  was  a 
contented  little  being,  never  cried  without  cause,  and 
turned  big,  wondering  black  eyes  upon  the  world 
around  him.  Week  after  week  went  by  and  gradually 
Nazile  came  to  do  Uttle  things  for  him.  Evelyn 
allowed  her  to  do  so,  and  by  degrees  a  feeling  that 
was  if  not  amicable,  at  least  tolerant,  grew  up  in  the 
house.  The  tiny  boy  seemed  to  have  a  fellowship 
with  the  old  daya  that  pleased  her  mightily,  and  when 
she  found  that  no  obstruction  was  placed  in  her  way 
she  spent  many  hours  at  his  side,  playing  with  him 
and  telling  him  stories  far  above  his  infant  wits. 

Nazile  had  abandoned  all  resistance  to  Evelyn's 
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methods,  not  because  she  approved  them,  but  she 
found  opposition  futile.  That  the  baby  was  kept 
loosely  dressed  and  seldom  in  any  but  a  recumbent 
attitude  wrung  no  comment  from  her  lips,  though 
all  the  children  she  had  known  as  yet  had  been  treated 
in  the  directly  opposite  manner.  This  was  the  first, 
too,  that  she  had  ever  seen  artificially  fed. 

By  a  public  scribe  she  kept  Abdul's  mother  at 
Harifa  informed  of  current  events,  and  perhaps  a 
sentence  or  two  from  her  letters  might  throw  light 
upon  her  outlook. 

"  The  child,  by  the  dispensation  of  Allah  the  all- 
merciful,  seemeth  well  and  strong.  As  yet  there  is 
no  sign  that  an  afreet  related  unto  that  which  flourish- 
eth  in  his  mother  hath  entered  into  him.  Doubtless, 
that  is  but  a  matter  of  time." 

Again — 

"  The  afreet  who  is  in  possession  of  his  mother  is 
now  at  peace.  I — even  I — ^have  contributed  towards 
that  end.  Two  nights  back  after  placing  a  night-light 
for  the  child's  protection — for  these  fools  sleep  in  the 
dark,  thus  giving  the  Spirit-world  full  power — I  went 
to  the  Sheikh  of  the  Afreets  and  gave  alms  to  our 
afreet.  The  most  condescending  Sheikh  thereupon 
told  me  my  piety  in  the  cause  of  ignorance  and  wilful- 
ness had  but  just  staved  off  disaster,  for  my  dole 
though  lacking  in  weight  was  powerful  in  grace.  ..." 

Madame  Mahabbi,  senior,  rejoined  that  she  con- 
sidered it  uncalled-for  that  Nazil^,  whose  savings  were 
not  of  a  substantial  order,  should  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough  in  an  infidel's  field. 

But  Nazile,  true  to  her  principles  and  practice,  said  : 
"  What  of  the  child  ?  The  afreet  unappeased  can 
work  harm  without  end."    In  the  circumstances  it 
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spoke  well  for  her  own  bravery  that  she  remained  in  a 
house  whose  occupants  thus  courted  catastrophe. 

Evelyn  now  lived  as  privately  as  any  Eastern  woman 
could  wish.  When  Abdul's  friends  came  to  the  house 
he  received  them  in  the  hall,  which  divans  and  rugs  had 
converted  into  quite  a  respectable  selamlik  (men's 
guest-room).  Evelyn  felt  freer  now  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  The  lack  of  mascuUne  society  never 
crossed  her  mind  till  one  day  she  happened  to  notice  on 
a  tram  a  happy  band  of  obvious  picnickers  of  both 
sexes.  Then  she  recognised  with  an  amused  start  that 
for  months  she  had  not  spoken  with  a  man,  white  or 
dark,  who  was  her  social  equal.  Abdul  now  never 
interfered  with  her  library  books  or  her  newspapers, 
which  the  suffragi  was  sent  out  to  fetch,  nor  did  he 
object  to  her  going  to  the  EngUsh  churches  some- 
times, which  she  did  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
Occasionally,  too,  she  went  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Madame  Chehih,  to  the  opera  during  the  season,  or  to 
the  cinematograph,  always  of  course  in  the  harem- 
boxes  shielded  by  stencilled  gauze  screens,  through 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  see.  However,  the 
ladies  within  enjoyed  themselves  none  the  less  for  that. 
The  box  Evelyn  shared  with  one  or  another  party  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  on  one  occasion  its  shrieks 
of  mirth,  thanks  to  Zaina,  seriously  impeded  the  action 
of  an  opera  and  was  severely  hissed  down  by  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  The  only  circumstance  that  differen- 
tiated Evelyn's  home  from  the  ordinary  Eastern  one 
was  that  the  housework  was  in  masculine  hands. 
Nazil6  took  a  share  in  the  cooking,  but  always  under 
silent  protest  against  Mahommed — the  cook's — presence 
in  the  kitchen.    She  considered  both  men  should  be 
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kept  outside  on  the  doorstep  to  clean  the  knives  and 
boots  while  she  officiated  with  her  mistress's  assistance 
at  the  stove  within.  They  might  be  let  in  to  do  the 
washing-up  at  stated  and  well-defined  intervals.  She 
could  not  understand  how  Evelyn  concerned  herself 
little  with  these  matters,  and  devoted  all  her  spare  time 
over  from  the  care  of  the  child  to  making  his  little 
clothes,  when  bought  ones  could  be  acquired  so  easily 
and  to  her  mind  looked  so  much  prettier.  She  decided 
Evelyn  must  be  parsimonious.  However,  that  was  no 
affair  of  hers ;  it  merely  added  one  more  stone  to  the 
wall  of  her  hatred  and  opposition  against  her  foster-son's 
wife.  She  rejoiced  vastly  but  without  gratitude  when 
the  first  time  the  little  being  was  confided  to  her  to  take 
out  for  a  walk. 

"  What  harm  is  in  Nazile  ?  "  Abdul  had  demanded. 
"  Thy  dislike  of  her  is  verging  upon  a  mania.  She 
must  take  her  part,  and  it  is  time  she  began.  Let  him 
go  with  her.     I  wish  it." 

So,  that  rather  blowy  grey  December  afternoon, 
Nazile  wheeled  out  the  perambulator,  well  aware  of 
watching  eyes  from  above. 

Evelyn  spent  the  two  hours  of  her  baby's  absence 
wondering  whether  Nazile  would  keep  him  properly 
covered  up.  She  was  waiting  in  the  archway  when 
they  returned. 

"  No  harm  has  come  to  him — yet,"  said  Nazile  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  strong  feeling  in  her  shadowed  eyes 
as  the  young  mother  seized  upon  him  and  kissed  his 
little  brown  face  all  over.  "  /  bring  no  danger  near 
him." 

But  Evelyn  did  not  understand  the  reference.  No 
one  had  told  her  of  the  scene  when  Nurse  Norbury  had 
by  her  own  unaided,  overwhelming  strength  of  will 
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ejected  the  Sheikh  and  medium  of  the  afreets.  She 
had  been  too  ill  to  be  disturbed  with  it  then,  and  now 
the  thing  had  acquired  such  proportions  in  the  house 
Nazil6  would  not  credit  in  her  own  mind  that  Evelyn 
did  not  know,  and  Abdul  was  too  dubious  of  its  exist- 
ence to  risk  speaking  of  it. 

Nazil6  grew  to  have  quite  a  recognised  claim  to 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  little  fellow  as  he 
waxed  strong  and  bright  seemed  to  fancy  her  more  and 
more.  Even  from  his  mother  he  would  sometimes 
hold  out  his  arms  towards  the  daya  if  she  chanced  to 
pass  by.  It  was  as  if  she  exercised  an  influence  over 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  stories  she  told  him,  though 
he  could  not  understand  them.  They  were  the  genii 
and  strange  happenings  always.  Evelyn  objected  to 
so  much  of  the  supernatural  once,  but  Abdul  over- 
ruled her  somewhat  irritably,  so  she  left  it  at  that  and 
hoped  for  the  best. 

From  this,  out  it  was  plain  that  all  her  tact  and 
diplomacy  might  not  avail  her  anything,  given  cer- 
tain possibilities.  She  would  never  allow  her  child 
to  be  taken  from  her.  If  it  were  attempted  what 
would  she  do  ?  Deep  down  in  her  mind,  probably 
unknown  even  to  herself,  plans  formed  themselves, 
took  life  if  not  shape  and  lay  still  in  the  depths,  biding 
their  time  to  spring  up  at  need.  Nazil6  considered 
that  when  her  mistress's  action  came,  as  it  invariably 
did  when  necessary,  revealing  the  latent  energy,  it 
was  a  sporadic  outburst  of  the  evil  genius  that  possessed 
her.  This  was  only  natural  on  her  part,  for  she  never 
understood  the  cause  for  her  correction.  Centuries  of 
tradition  cannot  be  upset  in  a  few  weeks.  Evelyn 
wearied  of  explanation  in  the  end  and  simply  gave 
clear  orders  in  a  peremptory  fashion,  and  carried  them 
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out  herself  promptly  at  the  first  sign  of  hesitation. 
The  result  being  the  same  Nazile  saw  she  might  just 
as  well  obey,  which  she  did  sullenly,  awaiting  her 
opportunity  to  evade  Evelyn's  watchfulness.  This 
state  of  affairs  produced  not  too  equable  a  feehng  in 
the  house,  and  when  Abdul  discovered  it  he  told  both 
women  they  were  silly  and  said  his  wife  was  to  blame. 

Evelyn  made  no  reply.  It  was  over  giving  the  child 
sweets  bought  from  itinerant  vendors  in  the  street. 
Abdul  and  all  his  relatives  had  had  them  in  their  youth 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  none  the  worse.  Some 
of  them  died,  but  only  half  of  every  family  is  expected 
to  survive  in  Egypt,  and  to  suspect  the  sweets  was 
childish,  he  declared. 

Evelyn  told  Nazile  not  to  give  too  many  and  to 
choose  the  simplest  and  freshest. 

Nazil6  assented  without  lifting  her  eyes. 

Abdul  went  out  now  every  evening  and  rarely  re- 
turned before  his  wife  was  at  rest,  sometimes  even 
later  than  she  knew.  She  never  asked  him  where  he 
went.  It  was  probably  to  the  cafe  frequented  by  the 
Government  clerks,  and  if  not  that,  to  the  house  of 
friends.  If  elsewhere  still.  .  .  .  Abdul  belonged  to 
the  order  of  those  who  fancy  others  know,  but  what 
they  were  told.  Evelyn  knew  now  there  was  some 
mystery  about  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  household,  but 
regarded  it,  as  yet,  as  of  small  importance. 

One  evening,  however,  Abdul  remained  at  home. 
By  his  orders  preparations  had  gone  on  all  day  for  the 
reception  of  several  male  guests.  Sitting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, secure  and  safe,  over  her  task  of  finishing  a 
short  frock  for  Hassan,  Evelyn  heard  the  shuffling  of 
arrival  and  then  voices  in  converse.    Between  her 
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stitches  were  woven  the  threads  of  her  husband's  new 
plans  regarding  the  selection  of  young  students  of 
medicine,  science  and  engineering  to  be  sent  to  England 
to  undergo  training  that  would,  or  rather  should,  fit 
them  for  the  posts  Englishmen  now  occupied.  At  the 
phrases  and  sentences  she  heard  Evelyn  smiled  to  think 
of  the  iuiy  with  which  she  would  have  regarded  her 
husband's  ideas  only  a  year  ago.  She  heard  without 
emotion  a  copy  of  a  letter  read,  taken  in  duplicate  by 
some  clerk  in  some  Departmental  office,  from  Norris 
urging  the  selection  of  one  of  his  assistants  whom  he 
held  worthy  of  development.  The  name  of  this  can- 
didate resembled  that  of  someone  whom  the  cabal 
favoured  much  more.  Evelyn  neither  heard  nor  cared 
which  it  was.  Abdul  knew  she  was  there,  and  it  was 
proof  of  his  indifference  and  knowledge  of  hers  that  he 
held  the  debate  there.  The  only  effect  of  what  she 
heard  between  her  musings  was  to  deepen  her  dislike 
for  Abdul.  Was  her  child  to  Uve  in  this  atmosphere 
of  machination  and  lust — her  only  child  ?  Then,  not 
for  the  first  time,  she  began  to  turn  over  possibihties 
of  concluding  a  bargain — to  take  Hassan  and  go,  in 
return  for :  what  ?  There  was  the  rub.  She  had 
nothing  to  offer.  Her  husband  had  the  use  of  her 
small  income  of  £200,  which  she  made  over  to  him 
quarterly  when  the  cheque  arrived.  H  she  left,  this 
would  be  all  there  was  to  live  upon — none  too  much  for 
herself  and  a  boy.  Therefore  it  was  not  available 
as  an  exchange  for  her  Uberty,  moreover  the  capital 
was  settled  upon  her  alone.  She  would  have  to  work, 
but  that  alternative  presented  no  terrors.  Howbeit^ 
there  was  small  doubt  in  her  mind  that  Abdul  would 
refuse  to  consider  any  such  proposal.  He  was  fond  of 
the  child,  caressed  him  in  a  manner  he  never  employed 
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towards  Evelyn  herself.  Had  it  been  a  girl  he  might 
possibly  have  considered  some  arrangement,  for  the  tie 
to  him  was  after  all  only  a  matter  of  convenience.  He 
was  entitled  to  three  other  wives  should  he  care  to 
maintain  them. 

Reflection  brought  home  the  fact  that  a  bargain  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  must  let  her  go  for  nothing, 
if  at  all.  As  to  the  child  ...  it  was  for  his  sake  she 
wished  to  go.  To  leave  him  behind  would  destroy  the 
significance  of  her  own  departure.  Knowing  Abdul's 
feehngs  towards  herself — ^indifference,  to  put  it  mildly — 
she  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  Clear,  fresh 
discussion  would  do  no  harm  at  any  rate,  and  might 
ease  the  friction  that  fretted  and  wore  her  nerves  so 
continually. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

From  day  to  day,  however,  Evelyn  put  off  the  inter- 
view. At  breakfast  she  said  to  herself :  "I'll  wait 
till  dinner."  At  dinner  she  looked  at  her  husband's 
dark  face  across  the  table,  and  decided  to  begin  it  in 
the  drawing-room  afterwards.  Then  she  found  herself 
on  her  way  to  bed  before  anything  had  been  said. 
Even  she  realised  that  this  was  not  in  accord  with  her 
usual  methods.  Lately  she  had  begun  to  fear  that 
her  watchfulness  might  exhaust  itself.  She  felt  that 
she  was  beginning  to  need  a  change,  a  holiday. 

One  day  in  January  matters  were  brought  to  a  head 
by  the  innocent  agency  of  Zaina.  This  young  lady 
wrote  to  Evelyn  a  quaintly  worded  note  saying 
they  had  not  met  for  such  a  long  time,  and  might  she 
come  and  visit  her  friend  the  day  she  mentioned. 
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Evelyn  passed  the  letter  across  the  breakfast-table  to 
her  husband,  with  the  remark  that  she  would  like  to  see 
Zaina  again.     She  was  an  amusing  girl. 

"  Oh,  yes,  have  her  if  you  like !  "  threw  off 
Abdul,  tossing  back  the  note.  "  It  is  nothing  to  me 
if  you  have  her  or  not,"  with  a  careless  glance. 

Evelyn  looked  at  him,  for  she  thought  it  a  curious 
remark  to  make.  Then  he  went  off  to  office  and  she 
dismissed  the  incident  from  her  mind. 

Zaina  came  in  charge  of  Hamed's  eunuch,  who  re- 
mained in  the  hall  while  the  two  ladies  amused  them- 
selves within.  The  young  bride  was  very  proud  of  her 
new  dignity,  and  imparted  a  very  consequential  piece 
of  news  which  called  for  delighted  acclamation,  and 
then  demanded  to  see  little  Hassan,  now  teething. 
He  was  duly  exhibited  and  pronounced  to  be  a  fine  boy 
— "  Inshallah  (By  the  grace  of  God),  may  mine  be  a 
boy  and  as  fine  !  " 

Then  she  sat  down  close  by  Evelyn,  took  her  arm 
affectionately  and  proceeded  to  give  her  news  of  Hamed, 
who  had  charged  her  with  messages  of  remembrance. 
*'  Tell  her  about  me,"  he  had  said.  Zaina  furnished 
this  speech  with  a  very  strange  little  smile  and  a  side- 
long glance  of  many  meanings. 

Evelyn  made  monosyllabic  replies,  and  several  times 
turned  the  subject,  but  Zaina  was  not  to  be  thwarted. 
Eventually  she  presented  to  her  hostess  the  staggering 
information  that  Abdul  was  negotiating  for  another 
wife. 

Could  it  be  so  ?  Evelyn  made  no  response  while 
she  thought  over  the  possibilities  of  its  truth. 

"  Ah,  you  did  not  know  ?  "  rejoined  the  bride.  "  I 
thought  everyone  knew.  Hamed  does.  I  thought 
Abdul  might  have  told  you.     Now  you  know  !     Do 
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not  be  so  troubled  !  It  is  nothing."  She  spoke  thus 
easily,  hoping,  however,  in  her  secret  heart  that  such 
a  misfortune  would  never  befall  herself.  The  only 
person  Zaina  could  endure  to  share  her  sovereignty  was 
the  graceful,  quiet  woman  before  her.  This  from  her 
observation  of  Hamed  she  believed  would  come  to  pass. 
Somehow  she  was  not  jealous  of  Evelyn  ;  she  felt  her 
to  be  unconcerned  with  rivalry,  dress  and  jewels. 

"  I  am  not  troubled,"  came  the  enigmatic  reply. 
"  I  was  thinking.  It  may  be  this  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  me."  She  heaved  a  long  sigh  with 
eyes  bent  unseeing  out  across  the  balcony  upon  the 
fiery  glory  of  the  sun  going  down  behind  the  desert 
ranges. 

Zaina  was  about  to  laugh  at  the  incongruity,  as  she 
thought,  of  the  sentiment  she  heard  expressed ;  but 
her  eyes  fell  on  Evelyn's  face  lit  up  by  the  red-gold  glow 
and  she  was  silent.  Here  was  something  that  she  did 
not  understand,  and  heedless  as  she  was,  Zaina  paused. 
Evelyn's  occasional  companionship  had  taught  her 
already  that  there  were  other  things  in  the  world 
besides  laughter  and  tears  ;  here  was  one  of  them. 

Coffee  came  and  it  was  time  to  go.  The  eunuch 
tapped  at  the  door.  "  Will  you  visit  me  at  Helouan  ?  " 
asked  the  Egyptian  lady,  half-scared  at  the  intense 
quiet  of  her  companion,  in  whose  life  she  was  aware 
some  crisis  had  arisen.  "  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?  "  in 
an  awed  whisper. 

"  I  don't — know,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  between 
parted  and  motionless  lips.  Then  Evelyn  smiled  at 
her  friend,  whose  gaiety  rose  at  once,  and  the  two 
women  parted. 

Evelyn  then  sat  on  alone  in  the  quick-falling  violet 
dusk.    The  fateful  interview  must  be  gone  through 
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now  without  delay,  and  what  would  be  the  upshot  ? 
Evelyn  shivered,  though  her  nostrils  dilated  at  the 
thought  of  the  deadly  battle  before  her.  Not  for  noth- 
ing did  Celtic  blood  flow  in  her  veins.  She  prepared 
for  the  fray  with  fierce  joy  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
Cold  and  quivering  with  excitement,  she  gave  little 
Hassan  his  bath,  assisted  by  the  sedulous  Nazile,  and 
when  Abdul  came  home  she  began  at  once,  the 
moment  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  knew  she  would  tell  you,"  he  responded  casually. 
"  What  of  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  well,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Wherefore  ?  " 

"  Now  thou  hast  no  further  need  of  me.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
I  may  depart,  taking  all  that  remindeth  thee  of  me." 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  without  looking  at  her.  "  Go  an 
thou  wishest.     I  keep  the  child." 

An  instant's  pause.     "  I  do  not  go  without  him." 

"  I  still  have  use  for  thee.  Thou  art  a  good  house- 
keeper. Thou  hast  worked  me  much  comfort  and 
OTder.  Besides,  thou  knowest  the  management  of 
children." 

"  It  is  against  the  law  of  my  people  that  my  husband 
should  take  another  wife." 

"  Then  go.    But  the  child  remains." 

"  I  do  not  part  from  him,"  came  the  reply,  almost 
hushed. 

Abdul  laughed,  secure  in  having  won  his  battle 
easily.  She  returned  him  a  grave  smile,  and  he  clapped 
his  hands  to  call  the  suffragi. 

"  Akul  khalas  (Food  ready)  ?"  he  inquired  when  the 
man  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  then  he  led  the 
way  towards  the  dining-room.  "  Thou  knewest  the 
custom  of  my  country  when  thou  earnest  to  me.    This 
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is  folly.  Thou  art  naturally  wise.  Who  hath  stuffed 
thy  head  with  this  nonsense  ?  " 

"  No  one,  Abdul,  and  it  is  no  nonsense,"  came  the 
reply,  quiet  as  before.  "  When  I  married  you  I  thought 
you  had  adopted  the  customs  of  my  country."  He 
laughed  and  her  steady  eyes  fastened  themselves  for 
a  brief  instant  upon  his  face.  "  I  knew  none  other 
then." 

"  You  do  now  !  " 

"  Ai-wa  (Yes)  !  "  with  calm  emphasis. 

He  laughed  again,  pleased  with  her  spirit  of  acquies- 
cence. 

As  they  sat  at  table  together,  according  to  the  only 
European  custom  he  had  retained  save  that  of  regular 
hours  and  of  using  plates,  the  idea  promulgated  by 
Nazil^  on  every  possible  occasion  recurred  to  his  mind, 
disturbing  it  afresh  with  doubt.  Evelyn  was  certainly 
much  altered.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  reflect 
whether  he  was  also. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she  suddenly.  "  Zaina  left  a  note  for 
you  from  Hamed  Mardan !  "  and  she  told  the  suffragi 
to  fetch  it  from  the  drawing-room.  It  was  only  a  Une 
or  two  of  Arabic  writing,  she  saw ;  very  short  to  pro- 
duce the  expression  that  she  observed  upon  her 
husband's  countenance.  The  Western  tradition  of 
Eastern  impassivity  only  holds  good  in  the  trivial 
round  and  common  task  and  in  the  few  highly  controlled 
cases  that  exist  irrespective  of  race.  The  majority 
show  their  feelings  quite  distinctly. 

"  This — this  is  your  doing !  "  said  he,  turning  on 
her. 

"  My  doing  ?  "  she  echoed.     "  What  is  ?  " 

Then  he  tossed  it  over  for  her  to  read.  It  was  a 
cryptic  word :    "  It  is  the  reward  of  merit  that  he 
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should  go  a  journey  who  is  appointed  to  go.  If 
another  takes  his  place  remember  a  talk  in  a  vanished 
garden  six  months  ago  to-day.  The  hand  reaches  far 
but  the  eye  sees  farther."    It  was  unsigned. 

Evelyn  hfted  puzzled  eyes  and  shook  her  head. 
She  knew  nothing  of  this. 

Reluctant  as  he  was  to  believe  her,  he  knew  she 
spoke  the  truth.  This  was  Hamed's  own  move,  un- 
prompted save  by  his  own  caprice — as  Abdul  held  it. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  who  went  to  England, 
whether  a  man  who  wished  seriously  to  train  in  some 
science  or  a  youth  out  for  a  good  time  ?  Any  patriotic 
reason  beneath  this  interference  was  beyond  his  calcula- 
tion. But  he  knew  Hamed's  temper  better  than  to 
cross  him  after  such  a  message.  He  would  have  to 
yield  or  .  .  .  However,  he  mentioned  none  of  this 
to  Evelyn,  whose  curiosity,  fortunately  for  him,  was 
a  faculty  seldom  exercised. 

This  evening,  it  is  true,  gave  her  food  for  thought, 
but  on  her  own  account  entirely.  Presently  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner  as  he  paused  to  finish  a 
cigarette  before  going  out  she  began  on  a  different 
score ;  a  suggestion  that  she  and  little  Hassan  and 
Nazile  should  go  to  Alexandria  for  a  fortnight's  change, 
of  which  she  felt  seriously  in  need. 

He  chuckled.  "  So  that  you  can  take  the  first 
steamer  that  comes  and  run  away  to  England  !  " 

"  That  is  not  my  intention,"  she  returned,  meeting 
his  eyes. 

"  You  are  quite  well.  Ma  fish  lezum  (There  is  no 
necessity)." 

There  are  maladies  of  over-strained  nerves,  but  she 
said  no  more.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  to 
him  that  she  wished  for  this  change  as  a  preventive, 
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not  a  cure,  of  ills.  He  was  already  convinced  that  she 
had  some  nefarious  scheme  on  foot.  So  even  this 
small  relief  was  denied  her,  and  she  must  struggle  on 
through  the  coming  days,  trying  as  is  the  insidious 
treachery  of  the  Egyptian  spring — cool  in  the  morning, 
scorching  at  noon  and  biting  cold  at  night.  This 
meant  extra  and  unremitting  care  for  the  child,  too. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  old  nurse  the  continued  health 
of  all  within  the  house  so  haunted  by  the  afreet  Evelyn 
harboured  was  a  proof  of  the  singular  affection  enter- 
tained towards  it  by  the  Most  High,  This  care,  she 
argued,  would  be  likely  to  enrage  the  afreet,  who  might 
be  expected  therefore  to  engage  shortly  in  a  last  violent 
effort  to  shake  off  his  bonds  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
Whenever  she  could  bring  in  an  allusion  to  the  approach- 
ing wedding  festivities  she  did  so,  also  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  afreet  in  the  house 
before  the  bride's  arrival  so  that  she  should  at  least 
start  with  a  slate  washed  clean.  She  wished  Evelyn 
to  undergo  the  purification  process,  lasting  several 
days,  which  Nurse  Norbury  had  originally  vetoed. 
By  now  Evelyn  had  discovered  what  was  Nazil^'s 
charge  against  her  and  had  recognised  its  seriousness. 
She  would  do,  and  had  done,  a  great  deal  to  conciliate 
antagonism,  but  this  would  be  taken  by  all  who  heard 
of  it  as  a  confession  of  fear  and  weakness.  She  refused 
to  submit  herself  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  Think  of  the  bride  !  "  urged  Nazil6  as  a  last  appeal. 

"  I  think  of  my  nation,"  was  the  answer.  "  Before 
the  bride  enters  this  house  many  things  may  happen." 

"  A  prophecy  !  An  evil  prophecy  !  "  cried  out  the 
aged  woman.  She  was  deeply  moved  over  the  trend 
of  events  in  the  house,  which  all-unwitting  she  had  been 
so  instrumental  to  produce. 
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"  No  prophecy,"  rejoined  her  mistress,  "  but  I  may 
go  hence.  Among  my  people  it  is  forbidden  for  a  man 
to  have  two  wives." 

"  My  child  Abdul  wisheth  thee  to  stay  !  " 

"  He  thinketh  of  the  boy,"  said  Evelyn,  helping  to 
lift  the  perambulator  down  the  step  or  two  from  the 
door  to  the  street.  Hassan  was  already  asleep  under 
the  light  cover  his  mother  had  embroidered  for  him. 
"  According  to  our  laws  it  is  illegal  for  us  to  stay 
when  another  wife  is  in  our  house." 

"  What  wilt  do,  then  ?  "  with  pert  eagerness. 
"  Wilt  go  ?  "  She  forgot  the  green-lined  canopy  they 
were  erecting  over  the  sleeping  child,  forgot  everything 
as  she  hung  expectant  for  Evelyn's  answer.  The  sun- 
shine struck  the  baby's  face  and  his  mother  finished 
tying  the  canopy  to  the  perambulator's  handle  herself, 
and  tucked  down  the  mosquito-netting  before  she 
spoke. 

"There  are  some  months  yet  ere  the  hour  strikes. 
Have  a  care  because  of  the  trams,"  and  Evelyn  stood  a 
moment  on  the  doorstep  watching  the  modern  European 
vehicle  and  the  mediaeval  black-draped  figure  that 
pushed  it,  pick  their  way  along  the  road  ere  she  re- 
turned upstairs  to  her  sewing,  her  light  rooms  and 
thoughts  helplessly  dark.  There  was  no  one  whom 
she  could  consult.  She  could  not  go  and  she  could 
not  stay  :  that  was  the  situation.  The  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  wait  and  let  the  strain  increase.  The 
breaking-point  must  come.  The  only  thing  she  feared 
was  that  her  strength  would  give  out  before  anything 
decisive  had  taken  place.  To  her  disquietude  she 
began  to  realise  what  "  losing  senses  "  meant.  To 
doubt  whether  sight  or  hearing  or  touch  correspond 
to  realities  is  in  itself  a  very  wearing  state  of  being. 

T 
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Evelyn  began  to  forget  where  she  had  put  things, 
even  Hassan's  toilet  appurtenances.  Mercifully  she 
did  not  realise  how  much  she  forgot.  She  thought  it 
was  only  occasional,  but  Nazile  noticed  and  secretly 
rejoiced  at  the  increasing  manifestations  of  the  afreet's 
power  over  his  subject. 

Eveljni  had  been  somewhat  puzzled  and  not  a  little 
hurt,  though  unreasonably  enough,  she  told  herself, 
by  both  her  aunts'  neglect  to  acknowledge  their  only 
grand-nephew's  appearance  on  earth.  However,  she 
argued  to  herself  that  very  probably  they  had  taken 
offence  at  her  long  silence,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  One  day  a  letter  arrived  that  put  quite  a 
new  complexion  on  the  affair.  It  came  from  India, 
where  her  younger  aunt  had  gone  on  the  death  of  her 
sister,  to  see  for  herself  the  working  of  the  Missions 
in  which  she  was  interested.  Miss  Julia  had  died  a 
week  or  two  after  Evelyn's  news  had  come,  and  was 
just  conscious  enough  to  take  in  what  it  meant. 

"...  Make  him  a  Christian  if  she  can,"  Aunt 
Esther  bent  to  hear  from  the  lips  stiff  in  death.  "  Go 
and  see  what — you  can — do  .  .  .  afraid  she  has  not 
been — happy.  ..." 

After  clearing  up  the  house  Aunt  Esther  had  been 
advised  by  Mr.  Thome  to  take  a  sea-voyage  while  she 
arranged  about  giving  up  the  lease,  for  of  course  she 
could  never  live  in  rooms  where  such  a  tragedy  had 
taken  place.  It  was  the  gentle  little  lady's  first  brush 
with  stem  realities,  and  Evelyn  read  between  the  lines 
how  the  event,  sad  and  final  as  it  was,  had  loomed 
with  a  monumental  effect  upon  her  aunt's  range  of 
vision  at  first,  and  now  already  had  taken  perspective 
from  her  later  experience  in  India,  where  her  eyes 
had  opened  to  tragedies  not  one  but  many,  and  poignant 
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because  unnecessary.  Miss  Esther  had  practically  all 
her  life  been  dominated  and  over-shadowed  by  her 
elder  sister.  She  had  never  needed  to  use  her  own 
reason.  Artistic  talents  wither  if  left  in  disuse,  but 
qualities  of  character  intensify.  Mr.  Thorne  had  been 
surprised  at  the  little  lady's  instant  decisions,  all  of 
them  wise  ones  too,  in  her  business  conferences  with 
him. 

She  apologised  for  having  omitted  to  answer  her 
niece's  letter  before,  owing  to  her  trouble  and  the 
resulting  correspondence.  However,  she  hoped  to 
make  up  for  it  a  little  by  visiting  Evelyn  and  the 
baby  on  her  way  home  from  India,  which  would  be  in 
a  couple  of  months'  time  from  when  she  wrote.  She 
was  stajdng  through  part  of  the  Indian  hot  weather 
to  see  whether  it  was  really  as  severe  as  it  was  painted. 

"  Perhaps  we  might  go  home  together,  dear  Evelyn," 
she  concluded.  "  You  must  be  needing  a  rest  and  a 
holiday." 

Her  dutiful  niece  smiled  at  the  word  "  Home." 
Aunt  Esther  was  learning  many  things  quickly.  Those 
who  live  in  England  never  call  her  "  Home."  They 
only  revile  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

By  the  middle  of  April  Miss  Moresby  had  learnt  all 
she  ever  wished  to  know  about  Indian  hot-weather. 
Heat,  famine,  rains,  disease  and  religious  riots — she 
met  them  all  in  full  blast.  All  she  had  heard  paled 
before  what  she  saw,  and  she  returned  with  under- 
standing widened  and  her  prejudices  wiped  away. 
Her  first  impression  of  Egypt  was  of  a  land  desolate 
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as  a  skeleton,  but  when  she  came  to  the  level  fields  of 
cotton,  maize,  or  bare  earth,  in  strips  and  squares 
of  brown,  green,  and  purple-black,  she  decided  it  was 
not  so  unlike  India.  The  tamarisks  and  palms,  the 
cattle  and  people,  the  low,  deserted-looking,  window- 
less,  mud  villages  with  their  minarets  and  domes 
added  to  the  picture  possibilities  precisely  such  as 
she  had  seen  in  the  land  whence  she  had  just  come. 
Ever  since  her  experiences  began  she  had  been  wonder- 
ing how  her  niece  had  fared,  flung  in  her  young  ignor- 
ance and  innocence  without  warning  into  the  mael- 
strom of  Eastern  Ufe.  She  wished  now  she  had  brought 
Evelyn's  irregular  and  brief  letters  with  her  to  study 
in  the  light  of  later  experience,  for  she  dimly  recalled 
references  in  them  which  at  that  time  she  and  her 
sister  had  considered  most  shocking  or  else  disagreeably 
incomprehensible.  In  the  light  of  her  later  knowledge 
she  thought  she  might  understand  them.  The  few 
EngUshwomen  she  had  met  in  India,  who  had  married 
into  zenanas,  gave  her  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
result  of  such  a  life,  not  that  they  said  much.  It  was 
what  they  were  and  what  they  did  not  say  that 
impressed  Miss  Moresby.  However,  she  was  coming 
as  fast  as  modern  energy  could  carry  her  to  see  for 
herself  how  Evelyn  had  survived,  but  she  could  not 
help  wonying  a  little.  Once  a  worrier  always  a 
worrier.  How  heedless  and  narrow  she  and  her  sister 
had  been,  and  how  Evelyn  must  have  suffered  without 
their  knowing  it — yea,  even  from  their  own  indiffer- 
ence !  Probably  that  was  why  she  had  left  off 
writing. 

Still  thus  thinking,  she  descended  from  the  train  in 
the  Cairo  terminus  and  obediently  followed  the  hotel 
porter  who  claimed  her  for  his  own. 
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In  the  streets  there  was  the  usual  Oriental  medley 
of  colour  and  type,  mixing  oddly  with  clanging  electric 
trams,  polo-ponies  and  subalterns,  dainty  English 
ladies  and  polished,  silent  motors. 

Miss  Moresby  being  the  only  fish  that  came  to  his 
net  this  unfashionable  time  of  year,  the  porter  soon 
finished  and  the  hotel  omnibus  rolled  off  down  a 
wide,  tree-bounded  thoroughfare  between  tall,  much- 
balconied  houses,  to  arrive  after  some  minutes  before 
a  white-pillared  portico. 

After  establishing  herself  in  the  room  allotted  to  her, 
overlooking  the  luxuriant  bougainviUaea-filled  garden, 
she  went  downstairs  to  the  porter's  office  and  asked  for 
a  directory. 

It  was  small  and  promised  far  less  than  it  gave, 
and  as  far  as  she  could  discover  omitted  only  the 
name  for  which  she  searched.  In  passing,  however,  she 
lighted  upon  the  new  address  of  her  cousin  George 
Carlyon  at  a  place  named  HeliopoUs,  said  to  be  a  new 
suburb.  The  omission  of  Evelyn's  habitation  did  not 
so  much  matter  for  she  remembered  its  name.  She 
only  wished  to  learn  its  geographical  direction.  En- 
quiry from  the  hall-porter  elicited  a  bald  confession 
of  ignorance.  The  man  was  new  to  his  post  that 
month,  the  porter  for  the  season  having  gone  home, 
but  after  consultation  with  the  head-waiter  suggested 
that  Mr.  Carlyon  might  be  at  the  English  Turf  Club 
not  far  away,  and  the  porter  himself  would  carry  a 
note  and  see  if  he  were  there.  Most  of  the  EngUsh 
gentlemen  were  to  be  found  at  the  Club  in  the  evening. 
This  was  accordingly  done  and  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  George  Carlyon  was  shaking  hands  with  his  little 
cousin,  whom  he  had  seen  so  seldom. 

"  Well,  Esther,  you  have  blossomed  out !    You're 
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looking  at  least  half  as  young  again  as  when  last  I 
saw  you,  and  you've  got  a  colour.  Converted  any  of 
the  heathen  ?  We  can  send  you  a  few  more  Egyptians 
who  need  it !  " 

"  Thank  you,  George,  one  was  enough,  and  I  doubt 
if  we  made  much  impression  on  him  !  "  she  retorted. 
"  Sit  down.  I  want  to  find  out  where  Evelyn  is  and 
how  she  is,  too." 

He  sat  down  in  the  painted  wicker  chair  beside  hers. 
"  Evelyn  ?  "  with  wrinkled  brows.  "  Oh,  Evelyn  / 
Why,  yes,  of  course  !  By  Jove,  I'd  forgotten  her 
very  existence  !  "  with  a  laugh.  "  She's  doing  all 
right,  I  expect." 

Miss  Moresby's  smiling  thin  lips  moulded  themselves 
together  a  trifle  more  firmly  and  she  turned  her  deep- 
set  eyes,  pale  grey  like  her  hair,  upon  the  lined  but 
careless  face  beside  her.  "  Indeed  ?  Well,  of  course, 
you've  said  so  before.  She  is  only  your  second  cousin 
and  of  a  later  generation  .  .  .  that  must  make  a 
difference.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
then,  and  Mrs.  Carlyon  too  ?  The  season  has  been 
very  brilliant,  I  hear." 

"  Oh  yes.  Plenty  of  charming  people,  many  of  them 
useful  friends  too.  What  have  we  been  doing  ?  Oh, 
the  usual  thing,  dances,  dinners,  suppers,  races,  opera, 
receptions.  ,  .  .  One  gets  rather  bored  with  it  all 
in  the  end  !  " 

"  Ah.  Since  you've  forgotten  Evelyn's  existence 
I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  her  at  any  of  these 
functions  ?  " 

He  laughed  again.  "  Oh — h !  Of  course  not ! 
Why,  my  dear  girl,  she  married  a  native.  She's  no  use 
to  anybody.     She's  dropped  out !  " 

"  She  has  never  been  seen  with  that  great  friend  of 
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hers  at  the  College,  Agnes  .  .  .  Agnes  Norris,  that's  it, 
I  think?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Look  here,  Esther,  come 
and  dine  with  us  to-morrow  at  HeUopolis  !  There's  a 
very  good  open  air  cinema " 

"  Thank  you,  George,  but  I'm  going  to  see  Evelyn 
to-morrow.  I  have  a  feeling  somehow  that  things 
aren't  going  well  with  her.  She  wrote  and  told  us 
once  that  Mrs.  Carlyon  went  to  see  her,  so  you  know 
where  she  lives.     How  had  I  best  get  there  ?  " 

"  What  an  obstinate  little  puss  it  is  !  Come  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  then  !  " 

"  I'll  make  no  promises.  You're  on  the  telephone. 
How  can  I  get  there  ?  " 

He  told  her  quite  pat,  she  noticed,  and  then  rose 
to  take  his  leave,  "  Don't  be  angry  and  think  us 
heartless,  Esther  !  We're  not  really,  but  the  pace  is 
so  hot  out  here.  It's  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  keep 
sight  of  your  friends  during  the  season,  much  less 
your " 

"  Relatives,"  she  finished  for  him,  with  a  gleam  in  her 
eyes. 

The  single  word  fell  upon  his  ear  with  a  slight  shock. 
This  small,  slim  woman  of  a  certain  age,  in  grey  alpaca, 
with  a  mourning  band  on  her  arm,  was  not  the  little 
Esther  he  had  known  of  old.  Only  the  incisive,  gentle 
voice  was  unchanged. 

"  Well !  "  said  he  rising,  "  I  must  be  off.  'Phone 
over  to  us  when  you  have  time.  I'd  like  to  hear  how 
Evelyn  is  getting  on." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't !  "  remarked  his  cousin,  smiling 
faintly.  "  You  don't  care  a  straw  about  her !  I'll 
telephone  if  I  have  time.  I  may  not.  I  expect  to  be 
rather  busy.     You  see  I  want  her  to  come  for  a  change 
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to  England  with  me.  But  I  mustn't  keep  you ! 
Good-night." 

That  evening,  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  his 
wife,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  yet 
finished  with  the  girl.  She  would  cause  them  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  yet.  His  wife  did  not  see  how  that 
was  possible.  They  had  severed  practically  all  con- 
nection with  her,  and  if  unpleasantness  was  likely  to 
arise  from  either  her  or  Miss  Moresby  what  more  easy 
than  to  cut  communications  altogether — simply  not 
see  them  ?  But  he  had  not  the  courage  for  that. 
Civility  required  something,  and  they  must  do  it : 
have  them  to  dinner,  or  at  least  go  and  call.  Mrs. 
Carlyon  thought  it  over  and  agreed,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  matters  must  stop  at  that.  Further  hospi- 
tality would  be  unnecessary  for  a  runaway  dklassSe 
woman  such  as  the  girl  was  hkely  to  prove,  and  if  Miss 
Moresby  stuck  to  her  she  must  be  dropped  too.  When 
there  was  so  little  time  to  see  the  deUghtful  friends 
they  had,  why  on  earth  he  should  bother  about  an 
unpleasant 

Even  Carlyon  remonstrated  at  this.  After  all, 
blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and  the  girl  could  claim 
kinship.     It  was  his  duty  to  do  something  for  her. 

"  You  can,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Carlyon.  "  I  won't. 
My  friends  wouldn't  stand  my  connecting  myself  with 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Miss  Moresby  had  quite  grasped  all  her  cousin's 
directions  how  to  find  Evelyn's  dweUing. 

It  was  quite  simple  to  get  there — a  short  walk 
to  an  open  tram,  and  after  mounting  it,  a  journey  of 
twenty  minutes  in  the  society  of  interesting  and  casual 
persons  indigenous  to  the  country.    One  young  man 
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in  European  dress  but  a  tarbush  on  his  head  and 
carrying  a  studious-looking  portfolio,  declared  he 
wished  to  travel  first  class,  and  there  being  no  first- 
class  compartment  refused  to  pay  his  fare,  arguing 
that  the  tram  company  should  provide  what  he  desired 
or  suffer  him  to  travel  free.  Every  passenger  in  the 
car  offered  his  opinion,  and  the  conductor  stopped  the 
tram  to  argue  the  point.  Even  the  driver  left  his  post 
and  came  to  join  in,  while  two  or  three  cars  came  to 
a  standstill  on  the  line  behind.  On  one  of  them 
chanced  to  be  an  inspector,  who  rapidly  made  his  way 
into  the  thick  of  the  wordy  battle,  and  Miss  Moresby 
now  hoped  for  better  things. 

"  Faites-le  descendre  et  allons,"  said  she  to  the  Italian 
as  he  shouldered  under  her  coign  of  vantage.  He 
made  no  reply  but  a  shrug  and  an  upward  glance. 

By  this  time  the  young  man  and  the  crowd  were 
furious  because  insulting  epithets  had  been  exchanged  ; 
he  broke  out  in  voluble  French  at  sight  of  the  inspector, 
and  now  that  Miss  Moresby  learnt  the  cause  of  the 
row  from  his  lips  she  sat  back  in  her  seat  and  watched, 
her  impatience  fast  vanishing.  This  was  instructive. 
Anything  that  showed  the  temper  of  the  country 
brought  oil  to  the  machinery  of  her  mill,  which  presently 
must  help  in  the  grinding  of  Evelyn's  corn.  Of  this 
necessity  she  was  now  fairly  certain.  Evelyn  might  be 
able  to  put  her  up  for  a  while,  perhaps  until  they 
started  for  home. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  argument  the  young 
student  was  permitted  to  travel  without  a  ticket,  and 
the  car  proceeded.  Miss  Moresby  wondered  whether 
she  would  find  the  same  order  of  mentality  in  her 
nephew-in-law.  Formerly  she  had  thought  well  of  him. 
In  the  light  of  later  experience  .  .  . 
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Outside  the  archway  of  the  yellow,  balconied  block 
that  Miss  Moresby  recognised  from  Carlyon's  description, 
sat  a  row  of  four  or  five  tarbushed  suffragis  and  their 
turbaned  friends  on  a  wooden  bench  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Reluctantly 
they  all  stood  up  on  her  approach  across  the  road,  and 
one,  an  older  man  with  no  sign  of  European  influence 
about  his  dress,  stepped  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  Mrs.  Mahabbi  ?  "  she  queried.  "  Mrs.  Mahabbi 
lives  here  ?  " 

He  answered  in  the  affirmative  in  his  own  speech 
with  a  bright  smile,  and  pioneered  her  upstairs,  telling 
her  many  things  with  much  free  gesture  all  the  way 
up,  roaring  with  laughter  at  his  own  jokes,  quite 
regardless  of  her  lack  of  understanding.  As  he  rang 
the  bell  he  suddenly  sobered  and  stood  silent,  a  very 
grave,  dignified  figure  in  his  black  cloak  draped  like 
a  Roman  toga  over  his  shoulder.  When  a  wizened, 
extraordinary  little  creature,  more  marsupian  than 
human,  opened  the  door,  he  asked  a  question  evidently 
of  some  import. 

"  Ahsan  fi  I  walad  (Is  it  better  with  the  child)  ?  " 

The  reply  was  brief :  "La.  Zei  bardu  (No.  As 
before)." 

"  Inshallah  (By  the  grace  of  God)  yigi  taih  (he  will 
become  well),"  and  he  departed,  grave. 

"  Inshallah !  "  said  Nazile  after  him  down  the 
stairs. 

Had  the  English  lady  understood  the  foregoing 
dialogue  she  would  have  been  prepared  for  the  scene 
that  met  her  within.  As  she  entered  the  dark  haU 
with  its  white-covered  divans  and  central  brass  tray, 
she  heard  behind  the  closed  double  door  that  con- 
fronted her  the  sound  of  a  child's  subdued,  continuous. 
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fretful  wail.  Without  a  word  Nazil6  led  Miss  Moresby 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  disappeared.  The  wail  went 
on  and  voices  now  added  themselves  to  it,  one  of 
which  she  fancied  was  that  of  her  niece.  She  glanced 
about  her  as  she  waited.  Except  for  half  a  dozen 
illuminated  Arabic  texts  framed  among  the  pictures 
it  might  have  been  an  English  room. 

Then  another  door  opened  and  Evelyn  entered,  the 
same  and  yet  oh  !   how  changed  ! 

"  Aunt  Esther  !  Nazile  muddled  your  name  terribly," 
with  a  little  low  laugh,  "  but  I  knew  it  must  be  you. 
I  am  very  glad  you've  come — ^you  have  no  idea  how 
glad.    I've  wanted  you." 

As  they  kissed  one  another  the  tears  welled  into 
both  their  eyes.  "  We  thought  you  didn't  because 
you  didn't  write  often  enough,  at  least  Julia  did,  and — 
and  then  I  never  used  to  say  anything  I  thought !  " 

"  Well,  you've  come  now,"  said  Evelyn,  dropping  the 
past.  The  present  was  to  her  so  infinitely  important. 
After  this  unemotional  little  speech — on  the  surface 
of  it — she  was  silent.  There  was  so  much  to  say,  and 
so  Uttle,  and  not  much  time  for  either.  "  Baby's 
ill,"  she  added,  her  head  slightly  turned  to  listen,  for 
the  wail  was  growing  fainter.  As  her  aunt  spoke  it 
ceased. 

"  Was  that  he  I  heard,  poor  little  soul  ?  Has  it  been 
long  ?  " 

No.  A  night,  that  was  all.  He  was  teething,  and 
children  are  liable  to  sudden  upsets  at  such  times. 
At  first  she  had  thought  it  was  that,  but  when  daylight 
came  she  saw  it  was  not.  It  was  much  more  serious. 
She  had  sent  off  the  suffragi  early,  at  six,  for  a  doctor 
and  he  had  brought  the  wrong  one  after  a  long  time. 
Now  she  had  sent  him  off  again,  but  had  no  confidence 
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that  he  would  bring  Dr.  Markham.    She  had  told 
him  so  explicitly  to  fetch  the  Englishman  before. 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,"  she  said.  "  I 
must  have  someone  I  know  is  clever.  Abdul  may 
have  given  orders  Dr.  Markham  is  not  to  be  sent 
for  ...  I  don't  know  about  that.  Of  course  he  hates 
him,  blames  him  for  me  .  .  .  but  I  know  he  saved 
Hassan's  life  and  mine.  ..."  She  was  speaking  low, 
almost  muttering,  oblivious  of  any  other  presence  in 
the  room,  and  her  little  aunt  sat  watching  her,  unable 
to  remove  her  gaze.  The  tall  figure  was  the  same 
but  thinner,  so  were  the  hands,  but  the  face  .  .  .  ah, 
it  was  not  that  of  Miss  Twenty  Years. 

"  I  can't  wait,"  she  said  aloud  in  her  natural 
voice,  turning  to  her  aunt.  "  Aunt  Esther,  you  must 
go  for  Dr.  Markham  and  bring  him  back  to  us  here — 
quick  !  " 

"  Where's  your  husband  ?  "  asked  Miss  Moresby,  a 
little  bewildered  by  this  intensity.  "  Doesn't  he 
know  ?     Hasn't  he ?  " 

"  No.  He's  at  office.  He — ^he  doesn't  understand — 
things  like  this.  Come,  I  must  go  back  to  Hassan  ! 
All  men  are  alike.  They  don't  understand  when 
things  are  serious.  I  can't  help  it  that  he's  told  me 
not  to  have  Dr.  Markham.  I  must  have  him."  She 
spoke  his  address  twice  to  impress  it  on  her  hearer's 
ear.  "  Don't  come  back  without  him.  Tell  him 
what  it  is,"  and  she  mentioned  the  disease,  the  swift 
nature  of  which  caused  Miss  Moresby's  face  to  pale 
and  her  eyes  to  widen.  She  was  meeting  the  skeleton 
hand  of  Death  that  all  who  live  in  the  East  feel  so 
close  to  them  so  continually.  It  scared  her,  but  she 
did  not  lose  her  head.  She  abandoned  her  wish  to  see 
the  Uttle  boy. 
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"  Tell  Dr.  Markham  I've  done  all  I  dare,  and  don't 
come  back  without  him,"  was  Evelyn's  parting 
admonition,  given  in  an  instinctively  lowered  voice, 
as  she  opened  the  bedroom  door  and  led  the  way  in. 
"  A  second  may  not  matter,"  said  she.  "  If  you 
wish  to  see  him  here  he  is.  Nairn  (sleeping)  ?  "  to 
Nazil6,  who  nodded  her  kerchiefed  head  as  she  rose 
on  their  entrance. 

A  smell  of  medicaments  pervaded  the  room.  The 
child  was  breathing  heavily  inside  his  netting,  and 
his  little  head  and  face  looked  very  dark  on  the  snow- 
white  pillow,  which  gave  his  grand-aunt  a  strange 
shock. 

"  Dear  little  fellow !  "  said  she,  starting  off  after 
the  veriest  glimpse. 

"He  is  awfully  good,"  answered  Evelyn.  "  Thank 
you  for  what  you're  doing,  Aunt  Esther.  I'm  more 
grateful  than  I  can  say.  I  may  be  able  to  show  it 
later  !  Come  back  with  him  !  "  and  she  returned 
to  her  place  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  by  the  cot  where 
she  had  sat  ever  since  the  trouble  began,  watching 
for  the  signs  of  pain  to  begin  again  that  wrung  her 
heartstrings  so  hardly. 

Nazil6  sat  silent  too.  This  was  the  consummation, 
in  her  sight,  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  The  afreet 
was  making  good  his  claim  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

After  a  hurried  chase  by  telephone  and  a  wait  in 
Dr.  Markham's  flat,  which  seemed  much  longer  than 
it  really  was.  Miss  Moresby  found  herself  in  a  car 
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by  the  side  of  a  laconic  doctor,  whose  dryness  of  both 
manner  and  appearance  was  only  equaJled  by  that 
of  the  dusty  streets  through  which  they  whirled. 

As  he  listened  to  the  tale  she  unfolded,  he  whistled. 
"  It's  that  nurse,  I'll  be  bound  !  "  said  he  at  the  end. 
"  I  told  Mahabbi  long  ago  that  she  wouldn't  do. 
It's  women  of  her  stamp  who  are  answerable  for  that 
fifty  per  cent,  first  year  mortality.  Forbidden  the 
house,  am  I  ?  Well,  I  don't  care  about  that.  If  I 
can  save  the  child  I'd  do  it  for  nothing,  for  Mrs. 
Mahabbi.  That  half-caste  baby  means  a  good  lot 
to  her.  She's  grand.  It's  a  thousand  pities.  .  .  . 
Well,  here  we  are.     Now  for  it !  " 

It  was,  as  he  thought,  improper  feeding,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  directed  his  uncompromising  pince-nez 
upon  the  little,  black-draped  figure  that  stood  with 
hidden  face  and  hands  in  the  background.  "  Ya 
day  a !  "  came  the  words,  shot  forth  like  stones  from 
a  sling,  so  suddenly  that  everyone's  nerves  gave  a 
jump  as  he  intended  they  should.  Nazile's  head 
moved,  and  he  knew  she  was  looking  at  him.  "  What 
food  didst  give  him  ?  " 

Defiantly  she  declared  unripe  fruit,  "  according 
to  our  custom."  She  gave  it  the  day  before  when 
she  was  out  with  him  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  noth- 
ing harmful — it  would  do  him  good  !  It  was  their 
custom  ! 

Evelyn  unconsciously  wrung  her  hands  as  the  recital 
progressed  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  Nazile's  voice, 
and  the  doctor's  short,  rapier-like  questions  :  "  And 
then  ?  And  then  ?  "  The  child  was  still  sleeping 
heavily,  a  circumstance  that  had  roused  medical 
curiosity  already.  He  would  see  to  that  directly 
this  was  over.    However,  its  cause  came  out  now. 
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unexpectedly.  Early  this  morning  while  her  mistress 
was  speaking  outside  with  that  lady — pointing  to 
Miss  Moresby — she  had  given  little  Hassan  an  opium 
pill  to  make  him  cease  crying  and  sleep.     It  did. 

"  What !  "  cried  out  Evelyn,  as  if  touched  by  an 
electric  shock. 

Like  lightning,  too,  Markham  turned  to  her.  "  You 
gave  him  laudanum  !  " 

"  Yea  !  "  said  Nazile  triumphantly,  "  but  that 
was  insufficient  !  The  afreet  is  too  strong !  Of  a 
surety  the  medicine  administered  by  his  ally  against 
him  will  take  no  effect  !  " 

Long  before  she  had  finished  speaking,  Markham 
was  at  the  child's  cot,  pulling  up  the  tucked-in  netting. 
"  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?  "  said  he  as  he 
worked,  hearing  Evelyn's  low  moan  like  an  animal 
in  pain  behind  him.  She  made  no  answer.  "  Pull 
yourself  together,  Mrs.  Mahabbi !  You  did  quite 
the  right  thing,  so  did  she,  but  together  it's  too  much. 
We've  got  to  work  now.  Get  me  coffee,  salt, 
hot  and  cold  water  !  "  He  had  the  comatose  child 
in  his  arms,  and  was  laying  him  on  the  bed  as  he 
jerked  out  over  his  shoulder  a  question  as  to  how  much 
of  the  drug  the  day  a  had  administered.  Before  she 
had  time  to  answer,  however,  he  recollected  that  she 
would  not  know  accurately  enough  for  any  useful 
purpose.  Evelyn  had  jumped  up  and  dashed  out  of 
the  room.  "  Here,  Miss — I  don't  know  your  name, 
help  me  undress  him  !  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
it  quicker  than  I  can  !  " 

As  Miss  Moresby  tackled  the  unaccustomed  task, 
it  flashed  across  her  mind  to  wonder  what  the  old 
nurse  would  think  to  find  herself  so  shelved  after  many 
months'  and  years'  service.     She  stood  still  as  a  black 
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granite  statue ;  she  had  made  no  attempt  to  join 
in  since  her  last  speech. 

Shortly  after  Evelyn's  return,  while  they  were 
working  to  restore  the  child's  consciousness,  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  the  suffragi  unceremoniously 
ushered  in  the  doctor  he  had  gone  to  fetch — an  assist- 
ant on  Markham's  staff  at  the  Egyptian  Free  Hospital. 

"  Good  day,  sir.  Abdul  Mahabbi  telephoned  me 
to  come  along  here  during  the  morning  and  take  charge 
from  you.  I  am  here  now,  sir.  Will  you  not  be  late 
at  the  Hospital  ?  " 

The  Englishman  looked  up.  "  Not  so  very.  By  the 
way,  why  are  you  absent  ?  " 

The  other's  smile  echoed  the  question.  He  had 
heard  Abdul's  opinion  over  the  telephone,  and  now 
considered  Markham  and  himself  as  on  the  same  level. 
Every  doctor  makes  mistakes  sometimes.  The  man 
before  him  had  bungled  the  case  he  now  had  the 
effrontery  to  take  over  afresh  against  his  client's 
expressed  desire.  So  he  and  Mahabbi  viewed  the 
matter.    They  disregarded  Evelyn's  wishes. 

"  Better  go  along  to  the  hospital,"  advised  the 
surgeon,  but  with  an  eye  behind  his  pince-nez  that 
the  other  would  have  done  well  to  mark.  "  They 
are  waiting  for  you,  I  know." 

"  Abdul  Mahabbi  does  not  wish  you  to  keep  this 
case.    He  has  asked  me  to " 

Then  came  the  explosion,  regardless  of  bystanders. 
"  Damn  Mahabbi  and  you  too !  You're  not  safe  to 
undertake  a  case  like  this !  " 

"  You  make  mistakes  too,  sir  !  "  began  the  young 
man. 

"  Not  vital  ones  !  "  came  the  retort.  "  I'm  working 
here  for  Mrs.  Mahabbi,  and  I'll  give  up  this  case  when 
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the  child's  safe,  and  not  before.  Get  back  to  the 
hospital  and  do  your  work  there.  Go  !  "  He  pointed 
witih  his  bared  arm  to  the  door,  through  which  the 
young  man  departed,  his  self-reliance  unshaken,  but 
having  seen  that  he  could  not  make  good  his  claim  for 
the  time  being.  He  had  small  doubt  about  doing  so 
later. 

"  Now  look  here,  Miss  Moresby.  Don't  leave  your 
niece.  Put  up  with  any  insult,  don't  leave  her.  She's 
far  spent.  She's  only  fit  for  bed  herself.  This  job, 
I  fancy,  will  be  the  finishing  touch.  Do  you  notice 
she  doesn't  remember  anything  ?  She's  forgotten 
my  directions  already,  I'm  certain.  That's  why  I 
wrote  them  down.  She'll  be  seeing  things  that  aren't 
there  before  we're  much  older.  Pity  she  knows  any- 
thing of  that  nonsense  of  theirs  about  an  afreet." 
He  had  pondered  and  reahsed  for  himself  the  trend 
of  Nazile's  remarks.  "  You've  got  a  tough  pro- 
position before  you,  as  Americans  say.  Are  you 
up  to  it  ?  " 

Out  came  his  grim,  pleased  smile  at  her  answer. 
She  would  do  !  "If  you  let  go,"  he  went  on,  "  she'll 
go  under.  I'll  send  the  medicine  by  a  reliable  mes- 
senger and  I'll  come  again  in  the  afternoon."  He 
turned  towards  the  stairs  and  then  recollected  some- 
thing else  he  wished  to  say.  "  Oh,  do  you  mind  telling 
Mahabbi  that  I'll  not  take  a  penny  of  fees  from  him  ? 
And  one  more  thing — this  is  for  you — don't  allow 
Mrs.  Mahabbi  to  eat  or  drink  anything  that  her 
husband  doesn't,  and  don't  do  it  yourself,"  and  he 
ran  down  the  stairs. 

Miss  Moresby  stood  rooted  to  the  landing,  while 
the  sound  of  his  rapid  footsteps  died  away.  What 
sort  of  country  was  this  where  people  faced  such 
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things  with  matter-of-fact  confidence  ?  She  turned 
back  towards  the  door  without  having  found  any 
answer  to  the  question,  save  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  go  forward  and  take  what 
came. 

The  door  stood  wide  and  dark  hke  the  entrance 
to  a  cavern.  She  was  about  to  step  across  the  thresh- 
old when  the  sound  of  tense  voices,  the  opening 
of  a  door  within,  and  a  rustling  scuffle  arrested  her. 
Nazile  appeared  with  fear  in  every  line  of  her  shrinking 
figure,  propelled  by  white,  forceful  hands  upon  her 
shoulders  behind  which  was  Evelyn's  face  with  passion 
stamped  upon  it  such  as  Miss  Moresby  had  never 
dreamed  her  niece  possessed.  At  that  moment 
Evelyn  was  something  to  be  afraid  of  ;  she  was  beside 
herself,  no  longer  human,  but  impelled  by  the  instinct 
to  rend  and  destroy  all  that  threatens  her  young, 
which  is  the  bed-rock  law  that  animates  woman  and 
jaguar  alike.  With  great  force  she  dragged  the 
miserable  little  figure  to  the  top  of  the  marble  steps 
and  flung  it  headlong  down  them.  Her  foot  hap- 
pened to  be  upon  the  hem  of  Nazile's  long  black 
draperies  which  tore  as  she  fell.  Evelyn  stood  a 
moment  watching  her  as  she  settled  in  a  huddled 
heap  on  the  landing.  Then  she  stooped  for  the  piece 
of  torn  hurka  and  hurled  it  down  too. 

"  Go  hence,"  said  she  in  a  low,  vibrating  tone  quite 
unknown  to  her  horrified  aunt,  "  go  hence  and  do 
not  dare  return  !  " 

Nazile  looked  up,  trying  to  resettle  her  kerchief 
which  had  been  dragged  off  her  head  during  the 
struggle,  but  said  nothing.  Her  wrinkled  little  face 
was  distorted  with  hatred. 

Evelyn   wheeled   suddenly,    swiftly,    and    catching 
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her  aunt's  arm  with  iron  fingers,  pulled  her  inside 
the  front  door  and  slammed  it. 

In  the  nursery-bedroom  she  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed,  and  putting  her  hands  to  her  head,  drew 
long  breath  after  breath  till  her  aunt  thought  she 
was  never  going  to  stop.  All  at  once  the  child  began 
to  fret  drowsily,  whereupon  she  suppressed  all  her 
emotion,  and  bent  herself  to  attend  to  him  in  a  manner 
that  Miss  Moresby  found  amazing.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  she  changed  from  a  woman  half  insane 
to  her  normal,  quiet  self,  talking  to  the  sick  child 
and  soothing  him  as  she  ministered  to  his  pitiful 
needs  with  all  the  sweetness  of  unruffled  motherhood. 
When  she  straightened  up  again  her  aunt,  greatly 
daring,  enquired  what  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
She  was  alarmed  to  see  the  change  in  Evelyn's  eyes 
which  took  on  for  a  fleeting  moment  the  wild  gleam 
of  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  Oh,  she  said  I,  or  the  afreet — that's  evil  spirit, 
you  know — that  she  says  is  in  me,  made  him  ill. 
She  said  it  was  all  my  fault  that  he  was  so  bad  !  That 
was  more  than  I  could  stand,"  and  she  paused.  "  But 
what'll  happen  now  I  don't  know.  I  was  an  impulsive 
fool.  Abdul  will  fetch  her  back,  and  she  will  be 
bitterer  against  me  than  ever.  So  will  he,  I  can't 
expect  anything  else." 

"  Haven't  you  hurt  her  ?  "  said  gentle  Miss  Moresby, 
hopefully.  "  Perhaps  she  won't  be  able  to  come 
back  !  " 

Evelyn  smiled  in  a  manner  it  was  not  good  to  see. 
"  Oh,  no,  you  couldn't  hurt  her !  She's  made  of  whipcord 
and  steel  wire.  She'll  come  back — you'll  see,  and  Abdul 
will  be  very  angry.  I  don't  care  now  what  he  does—' 
tQ  me,     It's  only  him,"  glancing  towards  the  cqt. 
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The  hitherto  law-abiding  Utile  lady  made  a  sug- 
gestion that  was  entirely  natural  at  the  time,  though 
when  she  thought  matters  over  afterwards,  she  gasped 
to  think  of  the  violent  things  she  said  and  did  that 
day.     "  Well,  run  away  with  him  then  !  " 

Evelyn  looked  up,  interested.  It  was  the  only 
thing  to  do — eventually,  but  at  this  moment — no. 
The  risk  for  the  child  was  too  great ;  to  move  him 
now  might  kill  him.  To  wait  until  his  crisis  was 
over  and  he  was  on  the  mend  ...  a  rapid  rush  to 
the  station,  while  Abdul  was  at  work,  timed  just  to 
catch  the  Mediterranean  mail.  Once  out  of  Egypt, 
who  could  find  them  did  they  choose  to  hide  !  Be- 
sides, she  did  not  believe  that  Abdul  cared  enough 
to  try  if  he  thought  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  it.  Miss  Moresby  agreed  to  book  passages  for 
a  week  hence. 

"  But  can  you  manage  for  a  week  ?  "  she  asked 
anxiously,  her  eyes  on  the  white,  strained  face  before 
her. 

Evelyn  thought  so.  The  only  trouble  would  be 
if  Abdul  broke  into  such  a  fury  that  he  turned  her  out. 
Even  then,  however,  she  would  come  back  again 
and  again.  If  he  killed  her,  there  would  be  no  more 
to  be  said,  but  she  believed  she  still  had  influence 
enough  to  hold  him  for  a  few  days  unless  something 
extraordinary  happened.  "  There  are  some  things, 
of  course,"  said  she  with  a  faint  smile,  "  that  no  one 
can  guard  against.  We  must  take  our  chance  of 
them."  Things  were  going  swiftly  with  her  now, 
she  knew,  but  Hassan  must  be  considered  first  of  all. 

Long  before  it  was  the  hour  of  Abdul's  return  from 
office,  the  two  Englishwomen  beside  the  child  heard 
his  voice  outside  in  the  hall.    Though  Miss  Moresby's 
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own  attention  was  centred  on  the  door  through  which 
her  nephew-in-law  would  come,  she  afterwards  dimly 
remembered  seeing  Evelyn  glide  like  a  panther  to  the 
toilet-table,  and  possess  herself  of  the  scissors  there 
which  she  tucked  into  her  belt,  returning  as  noiselessly 
as  she  went,  and  with  a  thrill  of  primitive  joy  the 
little  lady  recognised  in  her  niece  the  primeval  woman 
on  the  war-path.  She  would  not  show  her  weapon 
unless  driven  to  use  it,  and  then  ...  a  glance  at  her 
steady,  gleaming  eyes  told  that  the  will  behind  the 
hand  would  not  be  lacking.  Miss  Moresby  deter- 
mined to  fight  with  her.  Close  by  her  hand  was 
one  of  the  child's  bottles.  That  must  suffice.  There 
was  nothing  else  near. 

Abdul  had  found  Nazil6  on  the  stairs  where  she  had 
remained  waiting  for  him  with  confidence,  to  tell  her 
tale.     He  heard  it  all. 

When  he  entered  the  room  it  was  apparent  at  the 
first  glance  that  he  was  maddened  with  rage, 

Evelyn  spoke  first.  "  Hassan  is  a  little  better, 
Abdul." 

He  responded  violently.  "  He  will  never  be  that 
while  he  is  with  you  !  I  told  you  I  did  not  want  that 
fellow  Markham  in  my  house  again  !  " 

"  He  will  cure  Hassan,"  said  she.  There  was  great 
contrast  between  their  tones,  his  loud  and  grating, 
hers  low  but  cutting  as  a  razor.  The  louder  he  spoke 
the  lower  she  did. 

"  I  gave  orders  that  he  was  never  to  come  again! 
I  did  not  want  him  !     He  is  a  muddler !  " 

"  He  is  the  cleverest  doctor  in  Cairo.  I  will  have 
no  other.     Your  friend,  Mahmoud  Aziz  won't  do." 

"  Oh,  won't  he  ?  " 

"  It's  no  use,  Abdul,  I  will  not  have  him.    Hassan 
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is  my  child  as  well  as  yours,  and  he  is  going  to  be 
cured."  The  effort  to  speak  quietly  was  so  great 
that  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

Her  husband's  dark  face  turned  grey  and  livid  with 
passion.  "  No,  he  is  my  child,  and  I  shall  do  with  him 
as  I  choose.  You  are  a  woman,  and  you  dare  to  tell 
me  you  will  not  have  this,  and  you  will  have  that.  Be 
silent,  I  say  !  It  shall  be  as  I  wish."  Her  effort 
to  speak  was  drowned  in  his  shouting.  The  room 
was  full  of  uproar  through  which  the  faint,  weak 
sound  of  the  child's  voice  crying,  caught  Evelyn's 
attuned  ear.  She  pointed  to  the  cot,  and  then  he 
paused  to  listen  to  it. 

"  You  are  upsetting  him,"  said  she,  in  the  resulting 
moment  of  quiet.     "  Come  outside." 

"  Into  the  drawing-room,"  said  he,  with  an  odd 
gleam  of  triumph  in  his  blazing  eyes.  "  You  too," 
turning  to  Miss  Moresby,  whose  hand  ere  she  followed 
closed  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle  she  meant  to  use 
if  necessary.  Then  he  caught  Evelyn's  wrist  with 
great  violence,  and  driving  her  aunt  before  him, 
dragged  her  through  the  door  and  slammed  it.  Evelyn 
he  attempted  to  fling  upon  a  divan,  but  she  was  too 
strong.  With  a  furious  effort,  she  twisted  her  wrist 
from  his  grasp  and  drew  the  scissors  from  her  belt, 
which  she  held  like  a  dagger  at  her  breast. 

"  If  you  touch  me  again,"  she  hissed,  "  I'll  kill 
you !  " 

He  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and  seeing  she  meant 
business,  cooled  a  little. 

"  Mahmoud  Aziz  telephoned  to  me  from  the  hospital 
all  about  you.  Have  Dr.  Markham  if  you  like,  but  I 
am  going  to  have  Nazil6  back.  I  found  her  on  the 
stairs  and  brought  her  in  with  me."    His  hot  passion 
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had  now  changed  to  cold,  but  it  was  still  there.  He 
sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette,  even  looked  at  his  watch, 
advising  Evel}^!  to  take  a  seat  also.  She  remained 
standing,  however,  shaking  from  head  to  foot  like  an 
aspen,  watching  him  warily  nevertheless. 

"  She  is  back  in  the  house  ?  "  said  she,  very  low. 
"  Then  my  place  is  with  Hassan,"  moving  towards  the 
door  he  had  slammed. 

Instantly  he  sprang  to  set  his  back  against  it.  "  Nay, 
I  have  told  her  to  go  to  him.  She  must  be  with  him 
now.  Hark,  he  is  not  crying.  Sit  down,  there  is 
something  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  Ouf !  how  hot  it 
is,"  and  he  went  to  the  balcony  door  which  he  opened 
for  a  minute  to  look  out.  Then  he  reclosed  it,  the 
inner  door  as  well  as  the  shutters,  and  returned, 
smoking  hard,  satisfied  to  see  that  she  had  sat  down 
if  only  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.  Her  weapon  was  not 
now  in  evidence,  but  it  was  not  lying  about  anywhere. 
Abdul  looked  to  see.  Miss  Moresby  sat,  a  httle  apart, 
looking  chiefly  at  the  carpet,  a  spectator,  with  the 
child's  empty  bottle  still  in  her  hand. 

"  Thou  hast  behaved  very  badly  to  Nazil6,"  he 
went  on  in  the  vernacular.  "  I  wish  thee  to  apologise 
to  her.  She  tells  me  she  has  already  forgiven  thee, 
for  what  thou  didst  was  not  of  thy  doing " 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  came  the  sharp  retort.  "  And  I  will 
not  apologise."  She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  made 
her  crowning  effort  with  unsteady  voice  and  filling 
eyes.  "  Abdul,  I  will  not  have  her  back.  She  has 
caused  all  the  trouble  between  us.  Before  her  coming 
there  was  no  talk  of  afreets " 

"  She  caused  all  the  trouble  ?  "  he  repeated,  in- 
terrupting bitterly.  "  Where  has  been  thy  love  for 
me — ever  ?  " 
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"  I  gave  you  all  I  had,"  she  answered  passionately. 
"  And  I  gave  you  all  else  I  had  besides.  If  it  was  not 
enough  that  is  not  my  fault." 

"  Nay,  perhaps,"  he  rejoined  carelessly,  "  the  fault  of 
thy  race.  But  as  to  Nazile,  thou  hast  come  upon  a 
wall  of  stone.  She  is  one  of  my  family.  She  hath 
nursed  me,  and  shall  attend  my  child.  Thou  shalt  go 
from  this  house  sooner  than  she."  He  met  her  gaze 
with  a  haughty  glance,  and  was  pleased  to  see  her 
face  whiten  and  her  eyes  fall. 

"  Hassan  will  never  live  if  she  stays,"  she  murmured 
almost  to  herself. 

He  smiled  slowly.  "  He  will  not  do  that  if  thou 
stayest  either." 

"  His  health  was  perfect,"  she  answered  with  sudden 
fire,  "  till  she  gave  him  unripe  apricots  yesterday. 
She  is  too  ignorant." 

"  Ignorant  ?  "  and  he  laughed.  "  She  is  versed  in 
lore  thou  wilt  never  know.  That  is  why  I  have  given 
her  the  care  of  the  child  until  thou  art  purified.  Be 
still !  "  for  she  had  unconsciously  half  risen  from  her 
chair,  the  arms  of  which  were  gripped  in  her  hands  till 
her  fingers  and  knuckles  showed  dead  white  as  if 
numbed.  Terror  stood  written  in  her  eyes.  "  The 
afreet  in  thee  is  afraid,  I  see,"  he  went  on.  "  Yea, 
he  may  be,  but  there  is  no  escape.  The  Sheikh  of  the 
Afreets  and  the  sorceress  are  coming  to-morrow — I 
have  bidden  them,  and  it  is  all  settled — to  exorcise 
the  evil  from  thee.  Therefore,  I  have  sent  Hassan 
with  Nazile  to  Harifa  to  be  out  of  the " 

"  Eh  (what)  !  !  !  " 

Miss  Moresby  will  never  forget  that  cry  like  the 
frenzied  anguish  of  an  animal.  Abdul's  restraining 
hold  was  nothing  to  Evelyn.    She  broke  through  it 
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as  if  his  hand  had  no  more  force  than  a  skein  of  wool, 
and  burst  into  the  next  room,  followed  by  her  horrified 
aunt,  who  had  not  understood  the  colloquy,  only  seen 
its  effect. 

Evelyn  stood  like  a  statue  while  her  fixed,  wide 
eyes  took  in  with  elaborate  slowness  every  detail. 
No  sound  came  from  between  her  parted  lips,  that 
were  no  longer  red,  but  purple-blue.  She  stood 
motionless  for  so  long  that  Miss  Moresby  wondered 
whether  a  stroke  of  illness,  or  even  death,  had  attacked 
her.    Her  face  was  of  a  dead  woman. 

Miss  Moresby  touched  her,  fully  expecting  her  to 
fall  in  convulsions ;  but  no,  the  living  death-mask 
turned  slowly  to  look  at  her,  and  the  eyes,  now  quite 
dark  and  twice  their  usual  size,  stared  through  her 
own  into  her  very  soul. 

"  You  go  back  to  your  hotel  and  wait  there.  I'll 
come,"  said  a  voice  that  seemed  a  great  distance 
away.    "  I  am  going  to  Harifa." 

Miss  Moresby  without  turning  her  head  felt  Abdul's 
arrival  in  the  doorway  behind  her.    "  No,  I  will  not 

"  he  began,  but  then  he  caught  sight  of  the  two 

women's  faces  as  they  turned  towards  him.  As  soon 
as  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  wife  he  recoiled  into  the 
drawing-room,  dropping  his  cigarette.  "  She  is  mad  !  " 
said  he,  roused  to  feeling  at  last. 

"No,  I'm  not  —  yet,"  responded  Evelyn,  with 
a  stress  of  sarcasm  on  the  last  word.  "  Aunt 
Esther,  can  you  lend  me  some  money  ?  I  haven't 
enough." 

"  I  am  going  with  her,"  up  spoke  Abdul  instantly. 

Neither  paid  any  more  attention  than  if  he  had 
not  spoken.  Miss  Moresby  held  out  her  little  black 
leather  bag  without  a  word,  and  Evel5ni  took  it  in 
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silence.  Then,  however,  she  spoke,  her  eyes  upon  the 
wall  opposite.  "  You  will  want  some  to  get  home 
with." 

"  I  have  it.    But  hadn't  I  better  come  too  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  curiously  dead,  uninterested  voice 
from  nowhere.  "  No,  no  one  will  be  any  use  .  .  . 
I'll  come  back  ...  If  I  don't  no  matter.  .  .  ." 
She  moved  over  to  a  wardrobe,  opened  it,  and  took 
out  a  hat,  acting  apparently  without  looking  to  see 
what  she  was  doing.  "  Abdul,"  searching  for  hat- 
pins at  the  toilet  table,  "  you  timed  it  so  that  she 
would  just  catch  the  up-country  train  at  the  Giza 
station  ?  I  thought  so.  That  is  a  slow  train." 
There  was  a  deadened  ring  of  triumph  in  the  monotonous 
voice,  but  it  was  gone  immediately. 

"  Wait  here  for  lunch,"  he  expostulated.  "  Then  I 
will  come  with  you." 

"  I  don't  want  any.  I  am  going  now.  I  will  wait 
at  the  station." 

"  Do  you  want  nothing  to  take  with  you  ?  "  he 
asked,  puzzled. 

She  went  out  without  answering,  as  if  she  were  deaf. 
Perhaps  she  was,  for  the  time.  Miss  Moresby  noticed 
that  she  walked  slowly,  almost  stiffly.  They  went 
out  together  into  the  blazing  noonday  calm.  Sleeping 
men  lay  in  abandoned  attitudes  wrapped  in  their 
cloaks,  in  any  out-of-the-way  comer ;  sun  or  shade 
mattered  nothing  to  them.  But  Miss  Moresby  put  up 
her  sunshade  with  a  gasp. 

"  I  wish  I  was  sleeping  .  .  .  hke  that,"  said  Evelyn, 
glancing  at  a  recumbent  figure.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
.  .  .  to-night." 

"  I  am  coming  with  you,"  said  her  aunt  briskly. 

"  I  won't  have  you,"  with  the  same  averted  look 
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at  the  ground.  Why  was  it  so  alarming  ?  "  I  am 
going  to  do  this  alone." 

However,  her  aunt  managed  to  deflect  her  to  the 
hotel  and  force  a  little  food  upon  her  during  the  terrible 
period  of  inaction  until  the  express  train  was  due  to 
leave.  It  broke  Miss  Moresby's  heart  to  see  her. 
She  lay  motionless  on  a  couch,  staring  at  the  ceiling 
through  the  long  hot  hours,  speaking  now  and  again 
to  herself  words  in  Arabic  that  her  aunt  dared  not 
ask  her  to  translate. 

At  last  the  hour  came.  Miss  Moresby  escorted  her 
to  the  station  with  a  sinking  heart.  What  was  in  her 
mind  to  do,  and  what  would  be  the  outcome  ?  She 
decided  to  follow  in  the  morning  with  baggage.  There 
must  be  a  hotel  of  sorts  in  Harifa  if  express  trains 
stopped  there.  Evelyn  might  need  her  by  then.  She 
noted  with  cold  fear  how  difficult  it  seemed  for  her 
niece  first  to  hear,  and  secondly  to  understand  the 
simplest  thing  she  said.  Each  had  to  be  repeated 
many  times.     It  was  a  bad  sign. 

As  the  bell  rang,  Evelyn  said  with  a  sort  of  dull 
satisfaction  :  "  I'll  not  be  so  long  behind  them.  Theirs 
is  a  stopping  train.     Abdul  didn't  think  of  that." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  there  ?  " 
asked  her  aunt,  walking  beside  the  moving  train,  her 
eyes  upon  the  strained  white  face  at  the  carriage 
window. 

"  I  .  .  .  don't  know." 

Then  the  train  left  Miss  Moresby  behind,  but  she 
stood  looking  after  it  for  a  long  time,  fearing  and 
wondering.  At  length  she  went  back  to  her  hotel 
to  pack  up  and  follow,  for  she  believed  that  damage 
and  danger  were  imminent.  She  no  longer  held  that 
her  niece  did  not  want  her  because  she  did  not  say  so. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Miss  Moresby  had  taken  a  first-class  ticket  for  Evelyn. 
They  had  not  seen  Abdul,  but  that  did  not  mean  that 
he  was  not  there.  He  joined  his  wife  at  the  first  stop. 
After  two  or  three  attempts  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  her  he  relapsed  into  silence,  after  telling  her  it 
was  no  use  for  her  to  sulk.  That  would  not  mend 
matters. 

"  Nothing  will,"  she  replied.  It  was  the  only  thing 
she  said  throughout  the  journey. 

Abdul  then  read  the  Arabic  newspapers  he  had 
bought  at  the  station.  Yes,  she  was  an  unsatisfactory 
wife. 

Once  he  looked  up.  She  was  removing  her  hat  in 
order  to  recline  more  comfortably,  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  do  with  closed  eyes.  Several  times  he 
noticed  her  press  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  but 
decided  she  was  merely  engaged  in  holding  her  hair 
tidy,  whijch  the  wind  was  blowing  about  through  the 
open  window. 

How  the  time  passed  Evelyn  never  knew.  Her 
sensations  were  no  longer  reliable,  though  she  did  not 
know  it.  She  did  not  know  why  she  had  such  diffi- 
culty with  both  her  sight  and  her  hearing  ;  she  moved 
in  a  dim  world  where  all  things  appeared  enveloped  in 
grey  mist,  and  she  could  not  be  sure  whether  the 
shapes  of  people  and  things  she  saw  and  the  sounds 
she  heard  were  real,  or  only  the  vibrations  of  her  senses. 

316 
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In  such  a  state  as  hers  time  goes  very  quickly ;  her 
mind  was  working  Hke  an  engine  that  had  lost  its 
governor,  round  and  round  the  pivot  of  her  child's 
fate.  Would  she  be  in  time  to  save  him  ?  That  was 
the  question  she  revolved  so  breathlessly,  that  made 
the  hours  go  by  like  minutes. 

Harifa  town  lay  bathed  in  the  last  of  an  opal  after- 
glow. Once  past  the  garish  cinema  theatre  that  faced 
the  station  entrance,  Abdul  drew  her  through  narrow, 
winding  streets  with  overhanging  upper  stories.  Few 
of  the  heavy  wooden  doors  beneath  were  still  open. 
Most  of  the  families  were  within  at  supper,  and  their 
murmurous  voices  could  be  heard  through  the  iron 
grille  that  did  duty  for  lunette  above  each  door. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Abdul,  leading  the  way  toward 
the  iron  double  gate  with  square  posts  that  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  new  brick  wall.  Quite  an  imposing 
mansion,  of  most  modem  construction,  it  defined  the 
alley  with  its  two  stories  and  barred  windows  on 
one  side,  with  its  porch  and  pillars  of  white  plaster 
in  the  courtyard.  A  small,  curved  double  stair  of 
wood,  painted  blue  as  far  as  could  be  seen  in  the  dying 
light,  led  up  into  the  house,  fringed  by  plants  in  pots, 
chiefly  spiky  aloes,  to  bring  luck.  The  trellised 
balconies  were,  of  course,  all  closed.  On  the  cornice 
of  the  flat  roof  sat  a  gigantic  turkey-cock,  seeming 
even  larger  than  his  natural  size  by  reason  of  his 
prominence  on  the  sky-line.  Content  with  his  choice 
of  roosting-place,  he  gave  only  one  brief  and  drowsy 
salutation  to  the  strangers  at  the  gate. 

Evelyn  noticed  none  of  these  things.  Her  attention 
had  been  concentrated  upon  avoiding  the  dim-seen 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  beaten  earth  roadway,  but 
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now  as  Abdul  paused  and  called  for  the  bowab  to  open 
the  locked  gate,  her  eye  fell  upon  a  small  group  of 
women  squatting  under  the  wall.  They  were  talking 
low  among  themselves.  Her  ear,  now  attuned  to 
terrible  keenness  concerning  her  child,  caught  the 
murmured  words,  and  the  truth  like  a  blow  sent  her 
staggering  against  the  wall  for  support. 

They  were  the  professional  wallers  for  the  dead 
.  .  .  waiting. 

She  told  herself  this  was  no  time  to  think  of  fainting 
or  anything* of  that  sort.  With  a  great  effort  she 
rallied  her  wits  and  strength,  and  when  the  fumbling 
porter  unlocked  the  gates  she  slipped  between  them 
with  a  leap  reminiscent  of  a  cat.  Swifter  than  any- 
one within  or  without  the  house  she  was  at  the  front 
door,  and  had  slammed  it  behind  her.  An  instant's 
glance  about  her  showed  the  wooden  screen  that  shut 
off  the  women's  privacy,  and  she  was  making  for  it 
when  a  rustle  and  movement  told  her  she  was  not 
alone.  A  voice  spoke  with  majestic  dignity,  and  a 
large  form  arose  from  a  divan  in  the  shadow  of  a 
corner.  Her  father-in-law  had  been  smoking  a 
narghileh  (water-pipe)  there  in  peace  after  his  evening 
prayer. 

"  May  thy  night  be  happy,  O  !  my  daughter,"  said  he 
saluting  her  in  the  gloom.  He  noted  her  unresponsive 
silence.  She  wished  them  no  good  of  the  night,  then  ? 
He  continued :  "  Why  this  haste,  and  where's  my 
son  ?  Didst  come  alone  ?  "  He  did  not  ask  the 
reason  of  her  coming,  he  knew  it. 

"  Nay,  he  foUoweth  even  now,"  she  answered,  and 
broke  out  with  the  burning  question  that  occupied  her 
being  :    "  Where  is  the  child  ?  " 

'■'  At)ove," 
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She  whirled  about  and  dashed  through  the  door 
in  the  screen.  He  heard  her  rapid  footsteps  on  the 
crazy,  wooden  stairs,  and  leisurely  followed.  Given 
his  wife,  Nazil^,  and  the  panting  passion  of  this  young 
thing  he  judged  that  intervention  might  be  needed. 

Abdul  entered  as  he  was  leaving  the  selamlik,  and 
with  the  young  man  came  a  beam  of  subdued  light 
from  the  dying  afterglow  as  the  outer  door  opened 
for  the  instant  of  his  admission.  "  My  father,"  said  he, 
"  hast  seen  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Yea.  It  is  not  well  with  her.  I  doubt  thou  hast 
imposed  unjust  suffering  upon  her  by  thy  removal  of 
the  child.  Meseemeth  she  hath  not  the  look  of  one 
possessed,  save  by  grief.  She  is  gone  above.  Hark  ! 
Come,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  there,"  and  he  led  the 
way  without  haste,  but  without  pause  up  the  stairs. 

One  or  two  fowls  which,  preferring  human  society, 
had  escaped  from  the  barnyard  on  the  roof  and  in- 
tended roosting  on  the  banisters,  fled  bewildered  and 
cackling  before  him.  In  the  aperture  of  a  tiny  un- 
glazed  window,  a  foot  square  in  the  wall  of  the  stair- 
case, a  white  fantail  pigeon  crouched  low  as  he  passed, 
and  even  reached  out  her  Uttle  pink  bill  to  give  an 
unheeded  and  quite  unnecessary  peck. 

From  above  had  come  one  cry  with  the  unwonted 
inflection  of  the  Frankish  tone,  and  then  there  was 
silence. 

A  sight  met  the  eyes  of  Abdul  and  his  father  that 
held  both  men  petrified  as  by  a  spell.  A  single  flaring 
oil  lamp,  innocent  of  shade,  lit  the  scene.  Nazile  and 
her  benefactress  were  there,  but  Evelyn  was  the 
centre  of  interest,  even  of  theirs,  for  they  were  watch- 
ing her.  No  one  could  do  anything  else  who  saw  her 
in  the  agony  of  her  love  and  trouble,    She  was  on  l^er 
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knees  by  one  of  the  two  iron  bedsteads  the  room  con- 
tained, her  Uttle  son  strained  to  her  breast,  enfolded 
in  the  padded  quilt  with  which  she  strove  to  fight  off 
the  chill  that  ever  encroached,  no  matter  how  she 
caught  up  and  thickened  the  wrappings  fold  on  fold, 
till  she  had  it  all  bunched  around  him. 

"  My  son  !  My  little  Hassan  !  "  she  murmured  over 
and  over,  kissing  the  tiny  brown  face  as  if  she  would 
devour  it.  He  would  live  if  only  she  clasped  him  close 
enough  so  that  he  could  feel  and  receive  the  electric 
current  of  her  own  life — surely — surely  !  Love  such 
as  hers  must  warm  him !  Murmuring  and  cooing 
encouragement,  she  tried  to  place  around  her  neck 
the  tiny  arms  that  had  ever  been  so  quick  to  answer 
caress  with  caress,  but  this  time  they  fell  back,  nerve- 
less. As  she  tried  to  replace  them  she  felt  their  chill 
unmistakably,  and  the  cold  touch  ran  through  her 
finger-tips  into  her  very  heart,  freezing  it. 

Then  she  held  the  little  form  away  from  her  to  look 
at  him,  and  the  small,  round,  swathed  head  fell  side- 
ways slackly.  She  rose  to  her  feet  with  the  same  wild- 
animal  swiftness  that  had  characterised  her  from  the 
time  Abdul  had  taken  her  child  from  her,  and  placed 
him  on  the  bed  where  he  seemed  only  a  bundle  in 
the  quilt  upon  the  expanse  of  brilliantly-striped  Bedouin 
blanket.  An  instant  sufficed  to  extract  the  body — 
oh,  so  small — from  the  wrappings,  throw  them  on  the 
floor,  and  feel  for  breath  and  pulse.    She  found  none. 

Then  she  straightened  to  her  full  height,  and  stood 
looking  blankly  down  at  the  poor,  small  atom  in  the 
great,  wide  bed.  Unconsciously  her  eyes  took  in  the 
details  of  a  costume  she  had  never  dressed  him  in — 
head  closely  covered,  and  chest  bound  round  so  that 
he  could  not  have  breathed  fully,  however  much  he 
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tried,  he  whom  she  kept  so  free.  As  she  realised  this 
her  face  was  terrible  to  see.  She  Ufted  it,  white,  drawn, 
and  dry-eyed,  to  look  slowly  round  the  silent,  watching 
circle.  Of  the  four  near  by,  and  those  of  the  serving 
maids  peeping  scared  outside  on  the  landing,  only  the 
gaze  of  the  old  omdeh  was  averted.  Mellowed  by  the 
procession  of  years  he  had  sympathy  to  offer  with 
what  he  beheld ;  he  knew  something  of  what  Evelyn 
was  suffering.  Abdul's  feeUngs  were  less  keen  and  less 
developed — he  was  younger,  thought  the  old  man. 
He,  like  his  mother,  was  waiting  to  correct  his  wife 
the  moment  she  should  do  something  wrong. 

"  Who  dressed  him  in  this  fashion  ?  "  said  she, 
hoarsely. 

"  'Twas  I,"  came  the  voice  of  Nazile  triumphantly. 
"  /  did  it,  according  to  our  custom  !  " 
"  He  was  dead  before  I  came." 
"  Hamdu  lillah  (Glory  be  to  God)  !    We  have  saved 
his  soul !  " 

A  moment's  stillness  while  the  two  women's  glances 
crossed.  Those  of  Nazil6  showed  the  brilliance  and 
malignance  of  hot  pitch  and  her  wrinkled  little  face 
was  full  of  victorious  mockery.  Seeing  this  there 
came  into  Evelyn's  eyes  the  sudden  flash  that  always 
comes  to  the  eye  of  every  living  thing  before  it  gives 
its  blow  with  intent  to  kill. 

"  Then  save  thine  own  soul  in  the  same  manner  !  " 
With  action  too  quick  for  their  eyes  to  follow  she 
caught  up  the  lamp  from  the  night-table  at  her  elbow 
and  had  dashed  it  to  the  floor  upon  the  cotton  quilt  at 
Nazile's  feet.  It  exploded  with  a  crash  of  glass  and 
jangle  of  tearing  tin  frame- work.  The  burning  oil 
ran  out  over  the  quilt  which  was  instantly  ablaze, 
lighting  the  room  with  a  softly  roaring  yellow  glare, 
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leaping  and  falling  but  ever  rising,  like  a  terrible 
barrier,  to  cut  her  off  from  help  and  hfe. 

Hubbub  arose. 

"  Water !  Fetch  water  !  "  shouted  the  omdeh, 
dragging  at  a  comer  of  the  burning  quilt  so  as  to  get 
the  flames  away  from  their  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  mosquito-curtains  and  hanging  cotton  coverlets  of 
both  beds.  But  the  corner  came  away  in  his  hands. 
The  whole  quilt  was  already  fretted  in  pieces  by  the 
flames.  It  lay,  a  burning  mass,  directly  between  the 
two  beds  on  a  thin  rug  that  would  soon  bum  through 
to  the  bare  board  floor.  Evelyn,  already  cut  off  by 
it,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  it.  With  the  body  of  her 
dead  child  in  her  arms  she  had  set  her  back  to  the  closed 
window  and  stood  looking  upon  the  havoc  she  had  made 
with  a  faint  scornful  smUe  upon  her  tight  lips. 

"  Come — leap  the  fire  !  "  called  the  old  man,  throw- 
ing the  first  goolah-ful  of  water.  "  Escape  !  There 
is  yet  time  !  " 

She  stood  firm,  smiling  at  the  bustling  panic  before 
her.  The  single  goolah  would  scarcely  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  fire  !  It  was  licking  up  the  cotton  cover- 
lets now  and  would  reach  the  mosquito  curtains  in 
another  twenty  seconds.  Thence  to  the  draped,  dry 
window  curtains  and  their  big  wooden  support  above 
.  .  .  That  would  fall.  .  .  .  Evelyn  stood  directly 
under  it,  watching  the  scramble  of  the  little  serving 
maids  pulling  open  drawers,  saving  what  they  could, 
bringing  other  goolahs  of  water  when  they  were  told. 
They  had  resigned  themselves  to  the  fire  and  deemed 
it  their  more  important  duty  to  save  what  wearing 
apparel  they  could  for  their  mistresses. 

"  Come !  "  panted  the  omdeh.  "  If  thou  art 
burned " 
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"  Let  her  burn  !  "  cried  his  wife,  hovering  in  the 
background,  while  Nazile  helped  the  serving  maids 
run  with  things  to  other  rooms. 

"  If  she  is  burned — dost  not  understand,  addle- 
pate  ?  "  he  retorted,  "  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  her 
death  to  Alter stan  bimbashi  (Captain  Atherstone)  of 
the  police  !  He  asketh  hard  riddles  and  ever  insisteth 
upon  an  answer !  'Tis  sufficient  to  answer  for  the 
child  !  "  He  threw  another  gobletful  upon  the  fire  that 
merely  hissed  a  second,  shook  its  fiery  mane  and  laid 
roaring  hold  on  the  curtains  above.     "  Abdul,  assist !  " 

Thus  adjured  the  young  man  advanced,  and  taking 
a  goolah  from  a  man-servant,  who,  under  stress  of 
circumstances  had  invaded  the  women's  apartments, 
poured  it  upon  the  red-hot  quilt.  Thick  smoke  arose 
that  made  him  cough.  The  heat  was  great,  for  the  beds 
on  either  side  of  Evelyn  were  flaming  high,  but  still 
she  held  firm  where  she  was,  still  with  that  faint  smile 
upon  her  fine  white  face  above  the  dead  child  in  her 
arms. 

"  If  thou  wilt  not  reach  her  I  shall !  Is  my  son 
a  coward  ?  " 

Then  Abdul  leaped,  secure  in  his  flannel  trousers, 
across  the  burning,  smoking  mass  on  the  floor  and 
seizing  Evelyn's  arm  dragged  her  roughly  through  it, 
delighting  somewhat  in  his  strength  to  do  her  violence 
as  his  anger  rose  against  her.  She  resisted  him,  which 
made  her  passage  slow  through  the  fiery  barrier  which 
licked  her  feet  and  her  linen  skirt  and  took  hold  of  it 
and  began  to  throw  its  red  tongues  upwards.  Wrest- 
ling with  Abdul  she  saw  nothing,  but  her  father-in- 
law  did.  He  left  his  vain  efforts,  and  taking  up  a  rug 
which  had  been  removed  out  upon  the  landing  he  beat 
out  the  fire  about  her. 
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This  done  he  found  the  room  was  too  hot  to  re-enter. 
The  flames  were  in  full  control  and  threw  their  strange 
red  glare  over  the  little  group  upon  the  landing. 

"  Take  her  into  the  courtyard,"  said  he.  "  Send 
word  to  Alter  Stan  bimbashi  asking  for  the  fire-engine, 
and  return  to  carry  down  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
possessions." 

Abdul  obeyed.  Evelyn  went  down  the  creaking 
stairs  with  him,  quite  docile,  like  a  woman  in  a  dream. 
He  guided  her  out  into  the  garden  which  was  full  of 
villagers  staring  up  at  the  brick  house-front  behind  which 
their  omdeh  was  labouring  somewhere  so  woundily. 

"  Hah  f  "  a  collective  sound  from  many  throats  as, 
with  a  ripping  crackle,  the  roof  broke,  and  black  smoke 
rolled  up  thickly  into  the  star-powdered  sky.  A  red 
glow  was  reflected  from  the  lower  side  of  the  smoke, 
which  hung  motionless  over  the  house  in  the  breezeless 
night. 

The  omdeh' s  wife  was  running  up  and  down  the 
garden  shrieking  and  flinging  her  arms  to  heaven  with 
fingers  all  outspread.  She  mistook  the  exclamation 
of  the  crowd  for  public  recognition  of  her  arch-enemy. 
"  Yea,  see  !  "  she  cried.  "  Here  cometh  she  who  is 
the  author  of  all  our  troubles  !  Here  is  she  who 
cherisheth  the  afreet  which  hath  slain  our  child  and 
burned  our  house  !  See,  she  beareth  even  yet  the 
dead  child  in  her  arms !  " 

This  roused  Evelyn  from  her  trance. 

"  Yea,  and  I  will  never  give  him  up  to  such  as  ye  !  '* 
she  cried,  her  voice  ringing  from  the  porch,  clear„ 
full  and  unmistakably  alien  across  the  serried  heads 
of  the  villagers.     "  I  will  die  first !  " 

Abdul  shook  her  arm.  "  Peace !  "  he  hisseds 
"  Hast  thou  no  modesty  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  " 
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"  What  is  occasion  or  modesty  to  me  now  ?  "  she 
cried,  careless  who  heard.  In  the  breathless  stillness 
everyone  did.  "  Ye  are  murderers  !  Ye  have  mur- 
dered my  child  !  If  ye  desire  my  life  too,  why  take 
it !  But  even  in  the  future  life  I  will  not  consort  with 
such  as  ye  !  " 

A  growling  mutter  ran  through  the  crowd  as  the 
wind  before  a  storm  runs  over  the  sea.  "  Future 
life  !  ...  An  infidel  .  .  .  future  Ufe  !  " 

"  She  blasphemeth  !  "  screamed  Abdul's  mother. 
"  Divorce  her,  my  son,  divorce  her  !  " 

His  rage  rose  within  him  like  a  living  thing.  With 
a  twist  of  his  arm  he  sent  her  reeling  down  the  curved 
steps  before  him.  "  Yea,  I  divorce  her !  I  divorce 
her !  Bear  witness,  ye  villagers,  my  brethren !  I 
divorce  her  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Now  do  unto  her  as 
ye  will !  "  and  turning  he  plunged  into  the  house 
again. 

"  Hamdu  lillah  (Glory  be  to  God)  !  "  exulted  his 
mother  as  Evelyn  picked  herself  up,  holding  to  the 
newel-post  for  support  in  the  darkness.  "  This  is  the 
end  !     Bear  witness  this  is  the  legal  end  !  " 

"  Yea,  without  doubt,"  agreed  a  sheikh  of  the 
council.  "  We  have  heard  him  say  it.  No  more  is 
needed  in  our  blessed  country." 

"  Nay,  we  have  not  finished  yet  with  this  accursed 
infidel !  She  hath  called  us  murderers  and  hath — ye 
villagers,  hear ! — she  hath  said  that  we  are  not  good 
enough  ever  to  bear  her  company  in  the  future  hfe  ! 
Blasphemy,  rank  blasphemy  !  Stone  the  blasphemer  ! 
Come,  I  say,  stone  her  !  " 

Evelyn  had  slid  down  upon  the  steps  at  the  foot  of 
the  newel-post  and  sat  crouched  there  in  the  deep 
shadow,  still  hugging  the  child's  cold,  slack  Hmbs  upon 
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her  breast.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  white  flashes 
swung  and  burst  Hke  showers  of  stars  within  her  Uds, 
and  her  head  reverberated  with  every  pulse  as  a  sheet 
of  iron  responds  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  She  could 
not  keep  her  teeth  from  chattering  nor  hold  herself 
still  from  icy  shudders  that  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot  and  threatened  to  shake  her  baby  from  her  grasp, 
so  she  placed  her  Uttle  burden  in  her  lap  and  cradled 
him  there.  Of  the  shouting  and  the  crowd  she  heard 
nothing,  engrossed  with  her  own  moaning  at  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  molten  pain  that  shot  through  her 
poor,  inflamed  brain  with  each  beat  of  the  driven 
blood.  When  the  first  shower  of  stones  came,  cutting 
her  hands  and  grazing  her  cheek,  she  did  not  look  up, 
indifferent,  indeed,  hoping  that  the  end  was  not  far 
away.  Her  last  conscious  action  was  to  stoop  her 
head  and  kiss  the  unresponding  tiny  Ups  upturned 
upon  her  knee. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

"  Why  these  stones  ?  By  whose  orders  ?  "  questioned 
Atherstone  bimbashi  as  he  strode  into  the  courtyard 
escorted  by  two  policemen  torch-bearers,  and  followed 
afar  by  the  archaic  hand-propelled  fire-engine  that 
boasted  perpetual  quarters  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  his  mud-brick  citadel. 

The  shower  had  ceased  upon  his  arrival  and  the 
wavering  glare  of  the  torches  showed  up  some  very 
shame-faced  villagers.  Atherstone,  of  course,  had 
never  seen  Madame  Mahabbi  or  Nazile  to  distin- 
guish them.  Both  had  quietened  on  his  arrival.  To 
him  they  were  mere  figures  in  the  crowd.    Holding 
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on  high  a  torch  from  one  of  his  men  he  took  rapid  but 
accurate  observation.  The  omdeh  was  absent ;  who 
was  this  crumpled  white  figure  beside  the  newel-post  ; 
heat  and  a  yellow  glow  were  noticeable  from  the  upper 
story ;  and  however  many  fowls  did  the  omdeh  keep 
on  his  roof  ?  They  were  fluttering  down  in  cascades 
through  the  darkness,  squawking,  clawing  bundles 
of  feathers. 

"  Hence,  all !  Outside  the  gates,  all !  "  he  ordered, 
setting  his  men  in  motion.  As  they  pushed  the 
villagers  before  them  he  brought  his  torch  to  bear 
upon  the  bowed,  still  figure  on  the  steps  close  by. 
A  white  face,  with  closed  eyes  and  blood  oozing  from 
a  cut  upon  the  cheek-bone,  was  revealed  by  the  un- 
certain smoky  light,  as  was  also  the  dark  object  still 
enfolded  so  tightly  in  her  arms.  Atherstone  dropped 
on  one  knee  beside  her. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  said  he  very  gently, 
"  but  cheer  up !  You're  quite  safe  now.  Nobody 
shall  do  anjrthing  more  to  you.  I'm  here  to  see 
to  that."  No  sign  of  life  answered  him.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  small  flask  he  always  carried. 
He  was  very  neat-handed.  She  found  herself  obliged 
to  swallow  some.  "  Ah,  that's  better  !  It's  useful 
stuff !     What  have  they  been  doing  to  you  ?  " 

Her  eyes  were  open  now,  round  and  dark  like  a 
bird's  as  she  gazed  at  him.  She  was  a  lady,  he  noted, 
and  a  fine-bred  one  at  that ;  also,  she  had  been  through 
something. 

"  They've  been  stoning  you,  eh  ?  "  said  he.  "  What 
for  ?  "    Always  very  gently. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  answered  his  former 
question.  "  They've  killed  my  child,  so  I've  burnt 
their  house." 
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He  marked  the  listless  monotonous  tone.  She  must 
be  young  Mahabbi's  wife  that  he  had  heard  of.  This 
was  no  time  for  questions.  There  rose  to  his  mind 
thoughts  of  his  wife  and  their  spare  room,  but  a 
second  glance  told  that  she  would  need  trained  nursing. 
Miss  Avery's  dispensary  would  be  more  to  the  point. 
Miss  Avery  had  a  room  or  two  in  her  quarters,  and 
this  poor  girl  would  have  her  always  on  the  spot.  Yes, 
better  there,  even  if  it  were  not  so  open  and  salubrious 
a  part  of  the  town.     Nearer  too  .  .  . 

"  Can  you  walk,  do  you  think  ?  If  you  can't  I 
could  carry  you.  We  must  move  from  here.  See, 
the  sparks  are  coming  down  !  "  He  spoke  soothingly 
as  to  a  sick  child,  watched  her  fruitless  effort  to  rise, 
then  helped  her  up.  How  she  clung  to  the  poor 
flaccid  body  of  the  child  !  "  Put  your  arm  round  my 
shoulders — that's  right !  Can  I  carry  the — the — that 
for  you  ?  " 

"  N — no,  thank  you.  I  ca — can  do  it !  "  came  the 
indistinct  reply. 

Atherstone,  wrung  to  his  heart's  core,  beheld  his 
policemen,  two  of  them  wearing  the  pair  of  antiquated 
firemen's  helmets  that  had  descended  to  Harifa, 
together  with  the  engine,  trying  to  drag  the  archaic 
erection  through  a  gate  only  one  half  of  which  was 
open.  Their  efforts  promised  to  fell  a  gate-pillar. 
Why  not  unbolt  the  other  leaf  of  the  gate  ?  But 
he  forbore  instructions  in  consideration  of  his  half- 
demented  countrywoman  in  his  charge.  Her  succour 
was  his  most  important  duty  at  present.  That  the 
house  was  doomed  he  was  aware  from  the  increasing 
glare  around.  A  minute  or  two  ago  he  had  discarded 
his  torch,  finding  it  an  unnecessary  encumbrance.  It 
lay  spluttering  and  smouldering  on  the  ground  behind 
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him.  He  glanced  backwards  once  at  an  extra  roar 
and  glow,  to  see  the  flames  break  openly  through  the 
roof.  In  the  same  glance  he  saw  the  omdeh  and  Abdul 
emerge  from  the  doorway,  dragging  furniture  down 
the  steps.  He  stopped  his  frail  charge,  hoping  to 
hand  her  over  to  one  of  them,  for  he  was  badly  needed 
here,  and  while  he  was  looking  after  her  he  could  do 
nothing  else.  He  feared  to  shout  lest  it  would  upset 
her,  but  he  took  the  risk  of  calling  to  the  omdeh. 
That  official  hastened  with  cloak  flying  to  respond  to 
his  young  colleague's  summons.  Experience  had 
taught  him  that  Atherstone  never  spoke  for  nothing. 

"  Why  hast  permitted  this  English  lady  to  be 
treated  thus  in  thy  house,  O  !  my  friend  ?  "  very  quiet 
and  stern.     "  She  is  thy  son's  wife  ?  " 

"  He  hath  divorced  her,"  was  the  rather  breathless 
reply,  not  without  dignity,  however.  "As  to  the 
stoning  I  know  not  how  that  arose,  and  I  was  coming 
out  to  prevent  it,  according  to  thy  wish  known  of  old, 
when  my  son  came  in  to  me  with  the  news  that  thou 
wast  here." 

Sharply  the  police  officer  turned  upon  the  European- 
ised  figure  behind  the  old  man.  "  And  thou — what 
steps  didst  thou  take  for  the  protection  of  a  helpless 
woman  ?  " 

"  She  hath  done  to  death  my  child,"  came  the 
somewhat  sullen  answer.     "  I " 

"  I  will  inquire  into  all  this  later  !  "  and  he  turned 
back  to  the  omdeh,  who  was  looking  at  Evelyn  with 
obvious  pity  on  his  massive,  grizzled  face.  She  was 
drooping  upon  Atherstone's  arm,  oblivious  to  all  the 
tumult.  "  O  !  my  friend,  I  have  found  thee  dependable 
hitherto.  Can  I  trust  thee  to  take  her  safely  to  the 
hospital  for  children,  and  deliver  her  unharmed  to  the 
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head  lady  there  ?  Unless  I  remain  here  my  poUcemen 
will  make  public  their  folly  to  its  dregs,  which  is  an 
undesirable  thing.  I  may  save  somewhat  of  thy 
possessions  besides." 

"  Even  so,"  agreed  the  old  man  bravely,  gathering 
the  inert,  well-nigh  unconscious  person  of  his  whilom 
daughter-in-law  in  his  arms.  "  Thou  mayest  trust 
me.  I  have  said  it.  Grievous  provocation  hath  been 
given  her " 

Abdul  had  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  gracious 
face  and  form  that  had  always  attracted  him  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  repent  of  his  hasty  action.  He  attempted 
to  intervene.  "  Give  her  over  to  me,  0 !  my 
father !  " 

As  Atherstone  departed  about  his  business  he  caught 
the  omdeh's  eye  and  read  adamant  determination  in 
it  that  pleased  him  mightily.  He  just  overheard  the 
old  man's  reply,  given  with  deliberate  finality  beyond 
all  argument. 

"  This  hath  never  been  a  right  thing.  Thou  hast 
no  need  of  her,  my  son.  Let  her  depart  unto  her  own 
people  in  peace." 

By  now  the  would-be  firemen  had  succeeded  in 
demolishing  the  gate-pillar,  which  toppled  with  a 
ratthng  thud  and  cloud  of  brickdust  almost  at  Ather- 
stone's  feet,  and  in  came  the  old  engine  with  a  rush, 
straight  at  him  and  the  omdeh  close  behind  with  his 
pathetic  burden.  By  dint  of  much  eloquence  and 
pulling  every  way  at  once  the  policemen  managed  to 
bring  the  ancient  vehicle  round  in  a  curve  that  em- 
braced most  of  the  courtyard  and  scattered  afresh  the 
frenzied  fowls  which  had  camped  in  a  secluded  comer, 
undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  gutted  walls  might 
fall    outwards    now    at    any    moment.      They    fled 
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shrieking  afresh,  eventually  to  flutter,  terror-driven, 
over  adjacent  walls  and  disappear. 

Atherstone  made  way  through  the  mob  outside  the 
gates  for  the  omdeh,  and  then  turned  to  do  what  he 
could  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal.     The 
fire  now  Ughted  up  the  scene  with  a  lurid  glare,  show- 
ing every  detail  clearly.     Wood  dry  as  tinder,  furniture 
and  floors  alike,  cotton  hangings  in  every  room  and 
wooden  beams  in  the  walls  offered  full  scope  to  the 
devouring    flames.     Nothing    could    be    saved.     The 
heat    was    blinding,    and,    after    narrowly    escaping 
annihilation  under  a  red-hot  wall  that  collapsed  with- 
out warning  and  brought  half  the  floor  of  an  upper 
room  with  it,  he  retreated  from  the  courtyard  into  the 
road  where  parties  had  organised  themselves,  and  to 
their  own  chorus  of  gleeful  shouts,  were  trying  to 
push   inwards   the   tottering   walls  with  long  poles. 
There  was  some  sense  in  what  they  were  doing,  so 
Atherstone  left  them  to  it  and  devoted  himself  to  saving 
the  surrounding  houses  from  the  sparks.     Of  course,  a 
wind  had  sprung  up,  generated  by  the  heat.     The  only 
way  to  do  this  was  copiously  to  water  their  already 
inadequate  roofs  with  the  hose  and  trust  that  the 
disgusted  occupants,  roused  by  the  resulting  drips — 
those  who  were  not  assisting  at  the  fire — would  obtain 
what  satisfaction  they  might  from  verbal  consolation 
on  the  spot  and  material  reparation  in  the  courts  under 
his  adjudication  later.    These  precautionary  measures, 
however,   entirely   depended    upon   what    supply   of 
water  the  engine  had  drawn  from  the  village  pond 
in  the  first  instance  as  it  passed  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Very  soon  Atherstone  felt  the  nozzle  in  his  hands  give 
an  odd  wriggle  and  kick  and  saw  the  stream  diminish. 
"  Chug — chug — chug  !  "  said  the  hose. 
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"  Bah  !  "  ejaculated  Atherstone  on  finding  that  the 
engine  would  have  to  be  trundled  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  street  before  its  ancient  hydrant  pipes  could 
bite  the  water  of  the  aforesaid  pond,  to  refill.  Before 
its  return  he  saw  the  small  advantage  he  had  won 
upon  one  corner  easily  recovered  by  the  victorious  blaze. 

As  he  stood  helpless  in  the  forefront  of  the  mob 
watching  destruction  at  work  he  felt  a  light  touch 
upon  his  arm  and  turned  to  find  a  small  and  aged 
woman  at  his  elbow  with  only  one  gleaming  eye  visible 
from  the  folds  of  the  black  hubara  she  held  across  her 
face. 

"  May  thy  night  be  happy,  0  lady !  "  said  he, 
courteously,  and  waited  for  what  she  had  to  say  after 
the  return  salutation.    It  came. 

"  What  hast  sent  my  man  to  do  with  that  infidel 
possessed  of  devils  ?  "  and  he  reaHsed  who  it  was  that 
spoke. 

Not  exactly  a  conciliatory  remark,  but  probably 
feeling  was  still  running  high.  Perhaps  this  fire 
diverted  a  riot,  who  knows  ?  Atherstone  bit  his  Up 
to  check  a  smile  at  the  speech,  however,  and  then  as 
second  thoughts  came  his  face  grew  stern. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  infidels  possessed  of 
devils  ?  "  he  countered  calmly,  his  eye  upon  his  followers 
down  the  street  strolling  round  the  filling  engine. 

"  Nothing  now,  Allah  be  praised  !  "  she  replied  with 
fervour.  "  My  son  hath  recovered  of  his  madness  for 
her.  Even  the  child  is  dead.  She  will  leave  no  trace 
among  us.     My  son  may  now  begin  anew." 

A  short  pause.    This  was  one  view  of  the  question. 

"  The  stoning  Ues  at  thy  door,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  he 
resumed,  directing  upon  her  hidden  eyes  the  full  force 
of  his  keen  gaze. 
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She  was  silent,  recalling  uncomfortably  his  strictures 
against  violence  throughout'  the  province.  "  She  is 
possessed  of  an  afreet,"  came  the  defence. 

"  What  other  violence  hath  there  been  ?  "  His 
voice  was  strangely  gentle  and  pitiful. 

"  None  of  ours.  She  set  our  house  afire  by  intention, 
may  Allah  burn  her  forefathers  in  hell !  "  with  rising 
passion  at  the  recollection. 

"  Peace  !    She  is  like  to  die,"  he  rebuked  gravely. 

Atherstone  knew  the  rights  of  a  Mohammedan  father 
to  be  absolute.  They  had  a  perfect  claim  to  the  dead 
baby,  but  he  remembered  the  grip  of  the  poor  dis- 
traught mother  that  tightened  almost  ferociously  at 
every  attempt  of  his  to  remove  that  last  Unk  with  her 
wretched  past.  To  wrench  her  piteous  treasure  from 
her  by  force  when  perhaps  the  full  knowledge  of  her 
veritable  loss  of  it  by  the  hand  of  death  might  just 
give  her  tottering  brain  the  final  push  over  the  pre- 
cipice of  madness.  .  .  .  His  face  darkened  as  he  saw 
the  omdeh  working  through  the  crowd  towards  him, 
carrying  something.     It  was  what  he  expected. 

"  How  camest  thou  in  possession  of  that  ?  "  said  he 
very  gravely. 

The  omdeh  raised  his  proud  old  eyes.  "  I  asked 
her  for  our  dust  and  she  gave  it  unto  me  without 
anger,"  he  answered.  "  The  sitte  nazara  (head  lady) 
sendeth  thee  this  message :  an  thou  wishest  to  see 
thy  country-woman  alive  'twere  wise  to  hasten." 

Abdul,  standing  by,  held  out  his  arms  for  the  little 
bundle,  but  said  never  a  word.  As  his  father  gave 
him  his  dead  there  came  a  greater  rumble,  and  all 
.  turned  to  see  the  last  standing  wall  of  the  omdeh' s 
house  waver  an  instant  and  then  fall  intact  inwards 
with  a  confused  roar  of  crackling  beams,  rending  bricks 
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and  clanking  iron.  In  the  succeeding  brighter  glare, 
as  the  flames  leaped  upon  their  spoils,  Atherstone  gave 
his  country-woman's  husband  the  pleasure  of  his 
undeviating  regard, 

"  That,"  indicating  the  scarlet-tongued  inferno, 
"  and  this,"  the  dead  child,  "  are  the  consequences  of 
thy  deeds.    Hast  aught  to  say  of  it  ?  " 

"  She  hath  been  a  heavy  load  this  long  while,"  came 
the  answer.  "As  to  the  child — other  seed  of  mine 
shall  endure." 

The  expression  upon  Atherstone' s  face  was  in- 
describable as  he  looked  across  the  smoking  wreckage. 
"  May  thy  days  and  nights  be  happy  !  "  said  he,  moving 
away,  and  at  the  note  of  vibrant  irony  the  old  man 
threw  up  his  grizzled  head  sharply. 

"  Thou  hast  no  heart,  my  son,"  said  he.  "  Come. 
Sheikh  Mahmud  Ali  hath  offered  us  a  roof  for  to-night, 
and  we  must  see  to  the  washing  of  the  body." 

*  3|C  *  ^C  * 

A  very  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration peace  and  quiet  reigned  supreme.  The 
only  unusual  touch  was  supplied  by  the  knots  of 
villagers,  a  few  even  with  their  womenkind  going 
home  conversing  in  their  usual  tones  calculated  to 
carry  across  half  a  dozen  fields  during  the  day,  and 
consequently  even  more  powerful  through  the  dews 
of  the  night-season.  As  Atherstone  rode  by  he  heard 
many  a  queer,  apt  comment  that  made  him  smile  and 
sigh  at  the  same  time. 

Soon  he  arrived  at  the  little  courtyard  in  which  the 
Dispensary  house  stood.  There  were  lights  within 
and  voices  and  movement.  A  young,  bright-faced, 
white-robed  daya,  carrying  a  lamp,  opened  the  door 
as  he  wrapped  his  steed's  reins  about  the  spiked  iron 
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railing  that  fenced  the  front  garden.  She  spoke  in  a 
modulated  voice  conceahng  her  smile  of  welcome 
behind  the  strake  of  white  cotton  she  had  pulled  across 
her  face  at  sight  of  him. 

"  The  sitte  nazara  is  above  with  her  who  is  stricken. 
If  '  the  Presence  '  will  mount  ?  "  and  holding  the  lamp 
so  as  to  light  his  steps,  she  led  the  way.  White- 
washed, light  and  clean,  there  was  an  atmosphere 
here  that  offered  refuge  and  sanctuary. 

The  young  nurse  paused  outside  a  door,  listened 
and  knocked.  It  was  opened  by  Miss  Avery,  a  sHm 
little  lady  with  spectacles  and  a  smile  that  won  all 
hearts. 

"  H'sh  !  "  said  she,  smiling  now  at  sight  of  the  lank, 
grave  police  officer.  "  Khalas,  Ayesha  (It  is  finished). 
Come  in.  I  think  she  will  do  now,  but  it  has  been  a 
narrow  squeak." 

Evelyn  was  in  bed,  her  tumbled  dark  hair  in  a 
thick  plait  upon  her  shoulder.  Her  eyes  were  closed. 
Atherstone  stood  looking  at  her  for  some  time.  She 
lay  straight  and  still  as  the  dead,  with  parted  lips 
and  a  white  cross  of  plaster  upon  her  cheek.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  sheet  over  her  breast  was  the  only 
sign  of  Ufe  she  gave. 

She  had  not  spoken  since  her  arrival.  Dumb  she 
had  obeyed  every  suggestion  made  to  her,  even  to  the 
yielding  of  the  poor  little  corpse  to  the  omdeh  the 
instant  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it  in  her  arms.  As  she 
told  of  these  things  Miss  Avery  paused  more  than  once 
and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Atherstone 
found  the  best  way  to  take  it  was  standing  at  attention, 
stiff  and  rigid.    They  had  withdrawn  outside. 

"  Didn't  she  speak  to  the  omdeh  ?  " 

No.    Miss   Avery   had   not   yet   heard   her   voice. 
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Had  she  no  relatives  or  friends  in  Egypt  ?  If  she 
had  it  would  be  as  well  to  telegraph  to  them. 

"  Time  enough,"  said  Atherstone.  Then  a  thought 
struck  him.  Vaguely  he  recalled  someone  in  Cairo 
had  spoken  to  him  about  her,  sa5dng  she  was  a  con- 
nection of  Carlyon. 

"  What  ?  Mr.  Carlyon,  George  Carlyon  ?  "  queried 
the  little  matron  in  surprise.     "  Impossible  !  " 

The  indescribable  expression  with  which  the  police 
lieutenant  had  regarded  Abdul  returned  to  his  face. 
"  I  believe  it  is  so,"  said  he.  "  No  hurry  to  telegraph 
to  him,  though  .  .  .  none  at  all  .  .  .  none  at  all.  .  .  ." 

"  I  shall  sleep  in  her  room,"  remarked  the  httle 
lady,  abandoning  a  line  of  investigation  that  seemed 
only  a  blind  alley  at  present. 

"Better  .  .  .  better.  .  .  .  I'll  come  or  my  wife  will  in 
the  morning  to  see  how  she  is."     With  that  he  departed. 

Shortly  after  the  express  train  had  left  Harifa 
station  that  night  Miss  Moresby,  pioneered  by  a 
dragoman,  estabhshed  her  baggage  in  the  Greek  hotel 
close  by  the  cinema,  outside  the  station  entrance,  and 
came  knocking  at  the  Dispensary  door.  Miss  Avery 
opened  it. 

"  I  hear  my  niece  is  with  you,  very  ill,"  said  a  quiet 
voice. 

Miss  Avery  raised  her  lamp  to  survey  her  visitor's 
features.  The  two  small,  spinster  ladies'  eyes  met, 
and  they  recognised  one  another  for  sisters  in  sympathy. 

"  Yes.     Come  in.     Why  didn't  you  come  before  ?  " 

Miss  Moresby  entered.  "  She  told  me  not  to.  I'd 
have  been  an  encumbrance.  I  don't  know  the  lan- 
guage. I  didn't  like  to  cross  her  then.  Bad  things 
have  happened,  haven't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes.    But  the  worst  is  over.    She'll  recover." 
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Some  weeks  later,  one  beautiful,  sunny  afternoon, 
Evelyn  and  her  aunt  arrived  at  a  hotel  in  Port  Said 
to  wait  for  their  steamer  which  was  said  to  be  in  the 
Canal  and  due  in  the  morning.  Devoted  nursing  had 
brought  Evelyn  back  from  the  gates  of  Death,  and 
now  as  she  lay  in  a  deck  chair  on  the  wide,  tessellated 
terrace  looking  out  over  the  expanse  of  sapphire  sea 
upon  which  tiny  distant  ships  came  and  went,  she 
was  silent  with  a  sad,  sweet  calm  that  Miss  Moresby 
did  nothing  to  break.  The  murmur  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean reached  their  ears  frorn  the  smooth  sands 
strewn  with  tinted  shells.  Native  fishermen  waded 
waist-deep  to  cast  their  nets  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  great  stone  breakwater,  on  which  stands  the 
colossus  of  Lesseps,  for  ever  offering  the  work  of  his 
brain — the  Suez  Canal — to  the  world  at  large.  Far 
away  to  the  left  was  the  modest  building  of  the  Lady 
Strangways  Hospital.  A  warm  salt  breeze  tempered 
the  heat  of  the  westering  sun,  bringing  into  the  shade 
of  the  high-roofed  terrace  suggestions  of  the  great 
free  world  beyond  the  horizon,  in  which  both  ladies 
were  so  soon  to  sail  away. 

They  had  been  here  a  day  or  two,  having  left  ample 
time  before  their  ship's  departure  for  Evelyn,  still  far 
from  strong  though  improving  every  hour,  to  recover 
from  the  journey  straight  here  from  Harifa. 

She  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  repose.     Sometimes 
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she  slept,  but  more  often  she  lay  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  thinking  of  little,  and  that  spasmodically, 
simply  content  to  be  out  of  the  pain,  physical  and 
mental,  that  had  scorched  and  lacerated  her,  body 
and  soul,  for  so  long  that  she  remembered  now  no 
other  state. 

Miss  Moresby  sat  beside  her,  watching  the  white 
gulls  flash  and  play  about  the  fishermen's  nets,  and 
the  shipping  of  all  the  world,  both  of  sail  and  steam, 
war  and  peace,  pass  to  and  fro  with  all  their  compli- 
cated network  of  intercourse.  She  went  over  in  her 
mind  the  last  few  weeks,  terrible  to  those  who  saw 
only  the  ruins,  but  how  much  more  terrible  to  her  who 
passed  through  the  whole  drama  of  destruction ! 
The  story  Atherstone  told  when  he  came  round  with 
his  charming  wife  the  morning  that  followed  Evelyn's 
rescue,  told  with  eloquent  pauses  and  poignant  omis- 
sions, fairly  broke  her  heart.  The  first  part  of  it  before 
Atherstone's  appearance  on  the  scene  could  only  be 
surmised.  Probably  Evelyn  never  would  speak  of  it. 
For  the  first  week  no  one  heard  her  voice  or  saw  the 
colour  of  her  eyes.  Without  comment  she  accepted 
all  their  ministrations.  It  was  almost  like  tending 
the  dead. 

Then  one  day,  about  noon,  her  aunt,  sitting  beside 
her  bed,  saw  the  white  features  on  the  pillow  take  on  a 
definite  expression.     It  was  wonderment. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  said  a  ghostly  voice  that  she  did 
not  recognise. 

Miss  Moresby  told  her. 

"  Oh,"  and  the  energy  seemed  to  fade.  A  long 
silence.  "  Where's  little  Hassan  ?  Is  he  burnt  up  ? 
It  seems  to  me  .  .  ."     The  voice  trailed  away. 

The    truth    was    necessary.    Nothing    else    would 
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serve ;  it  would  be  kindest,  and  besides,  she  half  knew 
it  already.  "  No,  he  was  not  burnt.  You  very 
nearly  were,  dearest.  He  died,  and  was  buried  long 
ago  in  the  Mohammedan  cemetery  outside  the  town." 

"  Oh,"  again,  and  another  pause.  Then,  more 
strongly : 

"  Before  I  go  away  I  must  go  and  see  that." 

"  Very  well,  dearest."  The  little  lady's  faculties, 
that  were  sharpening  every  day,  did  not  fail  to  mark 
the  first  waking  thought  which  was  that  of  finaUty : 
something  over  and  done.  A  new  life  to  be  begun, 
and  in  this  she  would  take  her  share,  she  foresaw  with 
a  Uttle  thrill  of  joy. 

Miss  Moresby's  next  recollection  was  her  second 
interview  with  the  tall,  grave  officer  on  the  occasion  of 
her  visit  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Atherstone. 

"  One  or  two  questions  I'd  Uke  to  ask  you,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  was  his  beginning  as  he  entered  spurred 
and  sworded,  very  late  for  tea,  fresh  from  a  lengthy 
but  successful  hunt  after  a  band  of  delinquents  into 
the  desert.  Miss  Moresby  met  his  glance  and  said, 
' '  With  pleasure.' '  It  would  have  been  worse  than  useless 
to  say  anything  else,  but  the  Uttle  lady  had  a  very 
good  idea  what  was  coming,  and  the  prospect  did  not 
displease  her.  The  more  she  thought  about  the  matter 
the  more  she  resented  her  cousin  George  Carlyon's 
share  in  it.  This  she  had  no  objection  to  showing  to 
Atherstone  in  the  plainest  manner.  They  found 
themselves  quite  in  accord,  and  his  recapitulation  of 
her  statements  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  were 
as  terse  and  grim  as  any  avenger  could  wish. 

"  Thank  you.  That  is  admirably  clear,"  said  he  in 
conclusion.  "  The  East  is  a  thorough  teacher.  Miss 
Moresby.    Its  lessons  are  worth  learning,  too.     One 
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doesn't  forget  'em."  Then  he  gave  a  short  analysis 
of  George  Carlyon's  character  that  would  have  made 
that  worthy  squirm.  Nothing  was  spared,  even  Miss 
Moresby  came  in  for  an  indirect  stroke  or  two,  which 
in  her  new  and  deepened  knowledge  she  bore  bravely. 

"  Ye  Gods  !  "  was  one  speech  of  Atherstone's,  "  is 
it  possible  ?  Because  she  didn't  write  to  you  often 
enough  as  you  considered,  you  thought  she  wanted  to 
drop  you — was  too  grand  ?  Whew ! "  Then  he 
laughed  kindly.  "  You  know  better  now — don't 
you  ?  " 

"  We — we  were  very  silly  in  those  days,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Not  more  than  the  average  untravelled  EngHsh 
lady,"  he  told  her  tranquilly.  "  There's  a  lot  of 
nonsense  rampant  in  the  British  Isles." 

Increasingly  obvious  had  become  the  fact  that 
George  Carlyon  had  introduced  Abdul  Mahabbi  to  his 
quaint  little  missionizing  cousins  in  the  same  spirit 
that  prompts  a  schoolboy  to  throw  a  squib  into  a 
pigeon-cote — to  see  the  fun.  But  a  schoolboy  is 
thoughtless  and  young.  George  Carlyon  knew  well 
enough  he  was  playing  with  fire,  and  if  he  did  not 
think  of  it  he  should  have  done  so.  A  grey-headed 
man  :  there  was  no  excuse  for  him. 

"  Except  this,"  introduced  Miss  Moresby.  "  Evelyn 
was  only  his  second  cousin,  and  when  last  he  saw  her 
she  was  no  more  than  a  baby."  He  only  knew  vaguely 
that  she  had  come  on  the  death  of  her  parents  to  live 
with  her  aunts.  In  sending  Mahabbi  for  them  to 
practise  their  evangelical  wiles  upon,  the  presence  of 
the  young  girl  had  never  crossed  his  mind,  she  was 
sure.     He  never  mentioned  her. 

That  was  no  excuse  in  Atherstone's  eyes.  Carlyon 
had  lived  many  years  in  Egypt,  and  knew  his  men.  .  . 
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And  then,  having  brought  it  upon  the  girl,  to  abandon 
her  the  way  he  had  done  was  the  Umit.  What  did  he 
suppose  the  natives  who  knew  of  the  affair  thought 
of  his  behaviour  for  allowing  such  a  marriage  in  the 
first  instance  and  suffering  it  in  the  second  ?  This 
matter  and  the  others  Uke  it  redounded  to  national 
discredit,  and  there  was  small  margin  for  that.  Fellows 
like  Carlyon  must  wake  up  if  they  were  going  to  do 
any  good.  The  trouble  was  great  and  growing  in 
England  over  the  young  Egyptians  who  were  being 
sent  there  to  study  one  thing  or  another.  There  was 
plenty  to  be  done  if  such  as  Carlyon  would  leave  off 
wool-gathering  and  social  nonsense  and  do  it. 

"  I  think  I'll  have  a  day  off  in  Cairo,"  said  Ather- 
stone  at  the  end,  "  and  pay  him  a  visit." 

Miss  Moresby  recollected  now  his  wife's  contented 
glance  at  him,  a  look  teUing  more  than  words  of  her 
husband's  powers. 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  why  Cairo 
has  such  an  enervating  effect  on  people " 

"  Cairo  !  "  caught  up  her  husband.  "  Bah  !  ,  j  • 
Cairo's  all  right !  " 

Seated  on  the  wide  piazza  facing  the  rippling  sea. 
Miss  Moresby  thought  of  all  these  things  by  the  side 
of  her  niece  who  had  emerged  such  a  wreck  from  her 
experiences.  But  she  had  come  out,  and  was  safe 
and  free,  and  would  recover  in  great  measure.  What, 
however,  of  those  who  found  no  helping  hand  in  their 
time  of  need,  did  not  come  out  and  vanished  ?  This 
was  what  Miss  Avery  said  : 

"  You  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones !  You  have  got 
out." 

One  day  later  on  when  Evelyn  was  able  to  bear 
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discussion,  the  hardworked  matron  carried  up  to  her 
clean,  white  room  a  poor  Uttle  baby  wasted  to  a  skeleton 
just  brought  in  by  its  silently  weeping  mother,  in  the 
last  stages  of  exhaustion. 

"  This  is  the  thirtieth  this  morning,"  said  Miss  Avery, 
cuddling  the  poor  little  being,  so  quiet  and  patient,  with 
its  great  black  eyes  fixed  unwinking  on  her  spectacles, 
and  its  wizened  limbs  drawn  up  to  its  chin.  "  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  help  cure  little  mites  like  this  ?  I've  cured 
its  mother  before  it.     Ignorance,  only  ignorance." 

'Evelyn,  held  out  her  arms  from  her  couch,  but  Miss 
Avery  would  not  let  her  have  the  child.  She  was 
not  strong  enough.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  even 
at  sight  of  it. 

"  You  won't  like  England,  you  know,  when  you  go 
back,"  she  went  on  practically.  "  You'll  be  at  a  loose 
end.  Why  not  train  and  come  back  and  help  us  ? 
We  need  it.  Miss  Moresby  too.  Why  not  ?  You'll 
need  a  year  to  recover — fully  that  if  not  more.  Fill 
in  the  year  by  travelling.  Why  not  ?  Then  come 
back  and  be  one  of  us." 

The  idea  took  Evelyn's  mind,  and  as  she  lay  there 
thinking  about  it,  hour  by  hour  her  determination 
grew.  Yes,  that  was  what  she  would  do.  Miss  Avery 
and  Miss  Moresby  and  she  used  to  talk  it  over  in  the 
evenings.  There  was  nothing  against  it,  and  every- 
thing for  it,  so  it  came  to  be  settled.  Miss  Moresby 
refused  to  leave  her  niece.  She  would  train,  and,  if 
she  could  not  stand  the  test,  would  come  back  any- 
how and  make  herself  useful. 

"  Can  I  stand  the  drudgery,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked 
Evelyn,  a  tinge  anxiously. 

Miss  Avery  smiled.  "  Oh,  yes,  my  dear.  You  can 
stand  anything  you  want  to." 
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Once  or  twice  Miss  Moresby  wondered  what  had 
become  of  the  music  that  had  so  filled  Evelyn's  life 
not  so  long  ago.  There  was  no  trace  of  it  now.  Was 
it  gone,  entirely  ?  After  some  cogitation  she  had 
ventured  an  inquiry. 

"  Oh,  the  music  ?  "  Evelyn  had  echoed.  "  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  It's  only  a  decoration  anyhow. 
It  may  come  back  sometime.  There  are  bigger  things 
to  do  now." 

The  last  impression  that  came  to  the  little  lady's 
mind  as  she  sat  there  among  the  palms  in  tubs  and 
the  soft  sea-breezes,  was  of  the  occasion  when  Evelyn 
had  suddenly  said  that  now  she  wished  to  go  and  see 
little  Hassan's  grave.  Miss  Avery  instantly  became 
alert  and  suggested  an  afternoon  when  she  would  be 
able  to  come.  It  was  rather  far  to  walk.  Besides,  Mr. 
Atherstone  was  more  likely  to  be  free  in  the  afternoon 
and  no  one  but  he  knew  which  grave  it  was.  He  had 
attended  the  funeral,  a  constraining  silent  figure  in 
the  cortege,  to  see.  The  omdeh,  it  seemed,  had  taken 
his  arm,  pleased  that  he  came. 

He  had  expected  the  request,  and  his  horse  with 
his  wife's  saddle  came  round  for  Eveljoi  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  The  others  walked,  for  the  native 
cemetery  was  a  bare  quarter-mile  away.  The  police- 
officer  himself  led  his  horse. 

It  was  a  hot  May  afternoon,  and  the  irrigation 
ditch  they  crossed  to  get  into  the  cemetery  looked 
invitingly  cool.  Rushes  grew  on  both  its  banks  and 
reached  well  into  the  cemetery  too,  where  stood  the 
graves,  each  like  a  casket  with  white  head  and  foot 
stone,  in  varying  sizes.  Some  were  very  small.  .  .  . 
Withered  flowers   lay  upon  or  near  most  of  them. 
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and  their  shadows  stood  deep  blue,  like  shapes  of 
watery  sapphire  upon  the  clean,  bare  earth  beside 
them.  The  little  expedition  picked  its  way  between 
them  to  the  centre  of  the  ground,  where  a  tamarisk 
broke  the  sun's  heat. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Atherstone,  Ufting  her  down  from 
the  horse  and  withdrew  a  little  way,  as  did  the  others. 
They  were  in  the  sun,  but  that  did  not  matter.  She 
was  in  the  shade. 

It  was  a  tiny  grave  like  an  oblong,  white  box,  very 
smooth  and  rectangular,  with  edges  painted  blue,  the 
mourning  colour,  and  the  usual  white  head  and  foot 
stone,  only  that  the  former  was  roughly  chiselled 
round  and  painted  red  to  represent  a  tarbush,  the 
customary  sign  to  mark  the  grave  where  a  man  is 
buried.     Hassan  ...  a  man.  .  .  . 

Dry-eyed,  Evelyn  slipped  off  the  wedding-ring  she 
had  worn  until  then,  and  put  it  down  the  crack  where 
the  headstone  joined  the  plaster.  It  sUd  down  inside 
with  a  musical  rattle  and  settled  where  she  could  not 
see  it. 

Then  she  looked  round  the  clean  spaces  of  pale,  bare 
earth  that  had  not  yet  been  sown  with  graves,  and 
saw  the  line  of  blue-green  eucalyptus  trees  that  bounded 
the  far  side  of  the  cemetery.  Should  she  ever  come 
here  again  ?    Hassan  was  here.     Perhaps.  .  .  . 

The  eucalyptus  trees  reeled  before  her  eyes.  Blindly 
she  took  a  step  in  the  direction  of  her  friends,  and 
something  rustled  under  her  foot.  Her  strength  had 
reached  its  limit,  but  her  clouding  sight  told  her  that 
this  dry  crackle  came  from  an  adder's  skin  which  he 
had  sloughed  in  the  night  against  the  corner  of  her 
baby's  tomb. 

Atherstone  called  Miss  Avery  sharply,  his  clear,  full 
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voice  echoing  across  the  sunny,  empty  stillness  like 

a  trumpet-call  to  life  and  action.     He  made  a  sudden 

dash  to  catch  Evelyn,  but  too  late,     She  had  collapsed 

without   a    sound   across   the   flat   top   of    Hassan's 

grave. 

♦  *  *  *  « 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  come  away  from  Harifa," 
Evelyn  said,  interrupting  her  aunt's  reveries.  "  I've 
stood  the  journey  all  right,  haven't  I,  Aunt 
Esther  ?  " 

"  Quite  !  "  very  cheerfully  indeed.  "  It's  good  to 
have  got  as  far  as  this.  Nothing  can  keep  us  back 
now. — Who  is  this  coming  ?  "  The  drop  in  her  voice 
from  contentment  to  uneasiness  caused  Evelyn  to 
turn  her  head  on  the  cushion  that  supported  it  to 
follow  the  direction  of  her  aunt's  gaze.  Miss  Moresby 
herself  could  not  have  told  the  reason  why  the  sUm 
figure  that  had  descended  from  a  ramshackle  gharry 
and  was  coming  up  the  piazza  steps  looking  about  him 
with  such  quiet  eyes,  should  rouse  her  instant  suspicion 
that  here  was  another  disturbing  element  about  to 
attack  her  wrecked  niece. 

"  Why — ^why,  it's  the  man  I  saw  once  on  a 
tram !  "  said  Evelyn.  "  He  saved  me  from  getting 
dragged.  ..." 

Face  and  figure  were  unmistakably  EngUsh.  He 
saw  the  two  ladies  at  once,  screened  though  they  were 
by  the  groups  of  palms  and  laurels. 

Evelyn's  expression  reassured  her  aunt.  No  perturba- 
tion there,  not  a  flutter.  Only  a  dim  smile  of  friendly 
surprise. 

"  Miss  Moresby,  I  believe  ?  "  said  the  stranger, 
glancing  from  one  to  the  other.  He  had  a  voice  as 
pleasant  as  his  smile.    "  I  must  introduce  myself.    My 
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name  is  Barry,  and  I  come  at  the  wish  of  Hamed 
Effendi  Mardan,  as  he  can't  come  himself,  to  bid  you 
good-bye." 
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"  I  AM  lucky  to  have  found  you,"  he  went  on,  "  on  the 
eve  of  your  flying  away  !  "  He  would  not  allow  Evelyn 
to  rise,  and  pulled  forward  a  wicker  chair  for  himself. 

Here  he  was  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  woman 
of  whom  he  already  knew  so  much.  How  frail  she 
looked,  as  though  a  breath  of  air  might  whisk  her 
away,  yet  what  batterings  had  she  not  withstood  ? 
Verily,  as  Hamed  said,  she  was  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
flesh. 

A  short  silence  fell.  There  was  so  much  to  say,  so 
much  to  keep  back,  and  so  little  time  for  anything  at 
all.  He  must  not  bungle.  The  poignant  interview 
was  fresh  in  his  memory  when  Hamed,  helpless  and 
chafing,  a  victim  to  the  latest  rest-cure  treatment  for 
phthisis,  having  just  realised  that  his  cherished  plan 
of  seeing  Evelyn  off  was  doomed  to  failure,  had  begged 
Barry  to  undertake  it  for  him.  Of  every  word  and 
impression  he  was  to  render  count  afterwards,  to 
satisfy  his  friend. 

"  I  suppose  you  hunted  all  through  Port  Said  ?  " 
suggested  Miss  Moresby. 

His  glance  grew  into  an  amused,  if  somewhat  tense, 
smile.  "  No.  Hamed  knew  you  would  be  here.  He 
said  you  are  looking  to  the  north  with  your  mind,  so 
your  eyes  would  turn  that  way  too."  His  own  went 
out  yearningly  across  the  lapis-lazuli  waters,  to  rest 
upon  the  little  grey  ships  that  passed  to  and  fro. 
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"  Hamed  Mardan  knows  a  great  deal,"  said  Evelyn, 
her  gaze  set  also  towards  the  north.  "  He  has  spoken 
to  me  of  you.     You  must  be  very  fond  of  him." 

"  That's  why  I  am  here.  He  wants  me  to  watch 
over  you  till  you  are  out  of  sight  and  safe  away." 

At  this  Evelyn  turned  upon  him  the  forget-me-not 
eyes  that  never  a  woman  of  the  East  possessed.  "  How 
bad  is  he  ?  " 

Barry  outlined  with  all  the  witching  sympathy  of 
his  Celtic  ancestors  the  weakness  and  strength  of 
Hamed  Mardan  ;  how  he  had  had  to  remove  to  Helouan 
because  it  was  dry  there,  and  by  so  doing  he  might 
prolong  his  days ;  how  he  hated  the  place  and  found 
the  hours  hang  Uke  millstones  upon  his  enforced  idle- 
ness ;  how  his  only  solace  was  in  making  the  desert 
within  his  four  walls  blossom  like  a  rose ;  how  his 
old  pleasaunce  was  a  ruin  because  it  would  ever  be 
too  damp  for  him  now,  and  how  he  had  transported  the 
old  carp  that  sucked  his  finger  at  the  fountain's  edge 
to  a  fresh  pond  in  his  new  garden.  It  was  his  hasty 
rush  to  Harifa  on  hearing  Abdul's  news  before  he  was 
fit  to  travel  that  had  thrown  him  back  and  left  him 
in  the  bitter  pass  where  he  was  now.  He  had,  however, 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  facts  the  omdeh  knew. 
There  were  others.  .  .  . 

"  I  didn't  know  he  went,"  said  Evel)^,  turning  to 
her  aunt.     "  You  never  told  me  !  " 

"  No,"  said  that  Httle  lady,  "  we  thought  it  better 
you  shouldn't  know." 

He  had  told  Barry  they  had  small  trust  in  tarrahishi 
(tarbushes)  there,  which  was  hardly  surprising.  They 
denied  him  access  and  refused  to  take  any  message 
or  answer  his  questions.  They  met  him  as  if  with 
bared  sword  at  every  turn. 
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"  For  his  peace  of  mind  do  you  object  to  telling 
me  now  what  your  plans  are  ?  Oh,  dispensary 
work — I  see.  Then  you  are  coming  back  ?  He'll 
be  pleased  at  that.  He  has  a  great  opinion  of 
you." 

Again  the  forget-me-not  eyes  opened  full,  but  he 
saw  that  her  pulses  quickened  not  a  whit,  and  the 
English  soul  of  him  rejoiced.  She  was  for  none  of 
alien  race  from  now  onwards.  One  of  them  had 
worked  her  grievous  harm.  Barry  thought  of  the 
manner  in  which  Hamed  had  spoken  of  this  which 
the  omdeh  had  told  him — with  cold  fury  from  his 
pillow  in  the  trellised  summer-house  where  the  two 
men's  interview  took  place. 

"It  is  in  my  mind,"  said  he,  between  clenched 
teeth,  "  to  exact  for  that  the  price  he  hath  feared 
this  long  time  !  " 

Barry  threw  his  weight  into  the  balance.  "  Commit 
no  folly,"  said  he,  even-voiced.  "  She  would  dis- 
approve." 

The  brilliant  eyes  with  their  fire  of  hate  turned  up 
to  his.     "  Dost  mean  she  cares  for  him  yet  ?  " 

"  Nay."  Insensibly  they  had  dropped  into  Arabic. 
"  She  careth  for  him  no  more  than  she  careth  for  thee, 
my  friend,  or  me.  The  only  concern  of  such  as  she 
is  that  none  committeth  sin." 

In  silence  the  gaze  of  the  two  men  had  met.  Hamed 
looked  away  first  through  the  criss-cross  light  and 
shade  of  the  summer-house,  and  he  gave  his  slow  smile 
of  many  meanings.  "  And  thou  hast  never  spoken 
with  her  one  word  !  "  he  rejoined.  "  Wheel  me  out 
into  the  sunshine,  O  my  friend.  'Twill  be  better  there. 
I  wish  to  write  her  a  message  of  farewell.  Wilt  thou 
be  its  bearer  ?  " 
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Barry  took  it,  a  visiting-card  with  a  few  pencilled 
words :  "  Greeting  and  remembrance.  May  your 
days  go  well  now  and  forever,"  and  while  she  read  it 
he  sat  watching  the  blue  shadows  reach  lengthening 
fingers  across  the  sands. 

Miss  Moresby  had  gone  to  see  if  there  were  any 
further  news  of  their  ship's  arrival. 

The  fishermen  had  counted  their  catch  and  departed. 
Only  the  shadows  remained,  and  the  ceaseless  wavelets, 
Uke  iridescent  fairy  nets  with  silken  fringes,  forever 
spreading  themselves  and  drawing  back  upon  the 
sands  of  that  tideless  sea. 

Under  the  high  roof  of  the  piazza  the  air  was  growing 
treacherously  cool.  Miss  Moresby,  returning,  remarked 
cheerfully  on  the  fact.  "  Time  to  go  in  and  rest, 
Evelyn,"  said  she,  with  an  eye  on  the  card  on  her 
niece's  knee.  No  emotion  had  accompanied  its  read- 
ing, evidently.  "  The  ship's  coming  in  at  seven,  so 
we'll  leave  here  in  a  carriage  at  half-past." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  on  board,"  said  Barry. 
"  I  like  ships.     I  wish  I  was  coming  too." 

Evelyn  looked  at  him,  and  then  her  eyes  returned 
to  the  few  words  written  on  the  card  she  still  held. 

"You  and  Hamed  are  thorough,"  she  smiled. 

"  We  are  friends,"  he  answered.  "  He's  hard  hit 
now.  As  to  a  cure,  those  people  very  seldom  .  .  ." 
He  stopped  and  turned  away  his  face,  that  they  should 
not  see  its  expression. 

On  the  shimmering  horizon-line  a  glint  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  the  side  of  an  outgoing  steamer 
that  the  sun  touched  and  turned  for  a  minute  to 
living  gold. 

The  great  vessel  left  at  eleven,  after  being  enveloped 
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since  her  arrival  in  clouds  of  coal-dust,  glare  of  cressets, 
and  shouting  of  multitudes.  Barry,  having  fulfilled 
his  promise,  stood  on  the  quay  in  the  darkness  regard- 
ing her.  What  a  size,  and  what  hundreds  of  lights  ! 
Active  men  could  dimly  be  seen  running  about  her 
like  mice  over  a  house.  White  figures  came  and  went 
on  her  decks,  but  he  knew  Evelyn  had  straightway 
retired  below. 

Gradually  the  tumult  died,  and  the  crowds  of  small 
boats  dwindled  away.  The  boatmen  passed  him 
going  through  the  wooden  gates  toward  the  town, 
discussing  their  earnings  as  they  went.  Still  Barry 
stood  watching. 

Then  there  came  the  tinkle  of  the  engine-room  tele- 
graph, the  dull  grind  of  the  anchor  coming  home,  one 
or  two  blasts  of  a  ringing,  deep-toned  siren,  and,  lastly, 
a  steady  churning  of  dark  water.  She  had  not  moved 
yet — not  yet — not  yet  !  Then  Barry  drew  a  long 
breath  as  he  saw  that  the  great  perpendicular  bows 
had  eclipsed  the  lights  of  a  steamer  moored  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  waterway,  that  he  had  clearly 
seen  a  moment  since.     The  liner  was  moving  ! 

Fascinated,  he  sought  the  breakwater,  and  stood 
on  the  steps  at  the  base  of  Lesseps's  statue  while  the 
steamer,  with  her  double  line  of  lighted  ports,  forged 
slowly  past,  silent  but  for  the  throb  of  steady  engines, 
a  graceful  giant  creature  of  the  waves.  In  a  wide 
circle  she  slid  across  the  dark  waste  of  waters,  and 
then  broadside  on,  ablaze  like  a  diadem  of  living 
gems,  headed  away  from  the  gates  of  the  East  into  a 
world  Hamed  would  never  see. 

Thus  thinking,  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  lights 
that  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Those  of  another 
steamer  crossed  them,  and  then  he  could  find  them 
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no  more.  His  task  was  done.  He  retraced  his  steps, 
listening  to  the  soft  lapping  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
the  breakwater  on  either  hand.  The  episode  was 
over,  the  chapter  closed,  and  it  only  remained  to  tell 
Hamed  all  that  had  occurred. 
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